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Art. I.—Report of the Select Commitice of the House of Commons on 
Import Duties. With the Evidence. 


Tur Select Committee in this instance were appointed to inquire 
into the several Duties levied on Imports into the United Kingdom, 
and how far those Duties are for Protection to similar articles the 
Produce or Manufacture of this Country or of the British Posses- 
sions abroad, or whether the Duties are for the purposes of Revenue 
alone. Among the members of the Committec, of which Mr. Hume 
was Chairman, were Mr. Ewart, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Labouchere, 
Sir Henry Parnell, and other gentlemen distinguished for their 
financial knowledge and general acquaintance with business; and 
among the witnesses examined were a number of official men, who 
had long served in the public offices of Trade and Customs, and 
under a variety of Administrations. There were also several wit- 
nesses drawn from more private or independent sources; so that 
the result has not merely been a vast mass of evidence (filling more 
than three hundred folio pages), but evidence of the most logical, 
conclusive, and valuable kind, upon one of the most important sub- 
jects that can be named ; for it involves the mercantile prosperity of 
the country and its future supremacy and independence among 
nations; or, in other words, the wholesome and economical condition 
of the public revenue and the comfort of every person individually as 
well as socially. True, neither the announcement of the subject, 
nor its minute details, are likely to interest those readers who have 
a taste only for the literature of the circulating libraries. But be 
assured the theme and its particulars are such as come home to 
every one’s door, and may ere long knock with harsher emphasis. 
At the same time, to any person who is capable of serious reflection, 
who has the sense and ability to look before him, or who takes de- 
light in mental occupations of an enlarging, although of a severe 
nature, this subject will present many arresting and curious points, 
It shall be our endeavour, without attempting to give any close 
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analysis or full digest of the voluminous evidence, so to indicate 
some of its principal features or to suggest what appear to be cer- 
tain of its bearings, as will engage the attention even of the general 
or popular reader; in the hope of doing some service towards im- 
pressing the merits and the importance of the theme upon the public 
mind. We first of all copy out the Committee’s Report, which, as 
emanating from Parliamentary authority, and supported by wit- 
nesses, many of them not only men of great experience, and of en- 
larged and tried views, but of officials and the servants of Govern- 
ment, deserves to be studiously pondered. ‘This is the brief docu- 
ment referred to :— 


** The evidence is of so valuable a character, that your Committee could 
hardly do justice to it in detail, unless they were to proceed, step by step, 
to a complete analysis, which the advanced period of the session will not 
allow them todo. ‘They must, therefore, confine themselves to reporting 
the general impressions they have received, and submit the evidence to the 
serious consideration of the House ; persuaded that it cannot be attentively 
examined without producing a strong conviction that important changes are 
urgently required in our Customhouse legislation. 

‘The tari: of the United Kingdom presents neither congruity nor unity 
of purpose; no general principles seem to have been applied. 

** The schedule to the Act 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 56, for consolidating the 
Customs duties, enumerates no fewer than 1,150 different rates of duty 
chargeable on imported articles, all other commodities paying duty as enu- 
merated; and very few of such rates appear to have been determined by any 
recognised standard ; and it would be difficult for any person unacquainted 
with the details of the tariff to estimate the probable amount of duty to 
which any given commodity would be found subjected. ‘There are cases 
where the duties levied are simple and comprehensive ; others, where they 
fall into details both vexatious and embarrassing. 

‘‘ The tariff often aims at incompatible ends: the duties are sometimes 
meant to be both productive of revenue and for protective objects, which are 
frequently inconsistent with each other: hence they sometimes operate to 
the complete exclusion of foreign produce, and in so far no revenue can of 
course be received; and sometimes, when the duty is inordinately high, 
the amount of revenue becomes in consequence trifling. They do not 
make the receipt of revenue the main consideration, but allow that primary 
object of fiscal regulations to be thwarted by an attempt to protect a great 
variety of particular interests, at the expense of the revenue and of the com- 
mercial intercourse with other countries. 

‘‘ Whilst the tariff has been made subordinate to many small producing 
interests at home, by the sacrifice of revenue in order to support these inte- 
rests, the same principle of preference is largely applied, by the various dis- 
criminatory duties, to the produce of our Colonies, by which exclusive ad- 
vantages are given to the Colonial interests at the expense of the Mother- 
country. Your Committee would refer to the evidence respecting the 
articles of sugar and coffee, as examples of the operation of these protective 
duties. 
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“Your Committee refer to a general account prepared by the Inspector 
of Imports, of the several articles imported into the United Kingdom in 
1835—39, stating in separate columns the quantity imported, exported, 
and retained for home consumption, with the rates of duty chargeable on 
each, and whether in a raw state, partially manufactured, or manufactured ; 
by which it appears that 862 articles are divided into eight schedules, which 
they submit to the serious consideration of the House ; viz. 


Schedule. Totals. 
I. containing 349 articles, producing less than 1002 each of £ 
Customs duty, and in the aggregate ............ 8,050 
eae 132 articles, producing from 100/. to 5007. each 31,629 
us, Se eenanewenbduan 5001. to 1,0002. 32,056 


TV. ccccce LOT cccccccccecccs§ 1,000. to 500038. 244.7393 
Vi cecece 63 cecccccececess  5,000/. to 100,0002. 1,397,324 
VI. weceee 10 ceccceveeeeees 100,000/. to 500,0007. 1,838,630 
VIL. weceee 9 eeeeeceeeereee 500,000/. each & up. 18,575,071 
VIII. ....++ 147 on which no duty has been received, but 
on which there has been an excess of drawback of ..¢. 5,398 
It appears from the evidence of Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, that the 
total amount of Customs revenue received in the United Kingdom in the 
year ending January 1840, was 22,962,610/.; of which total amount, 17 
articles, each producing more than 100,000/., produced 944 
per cent., OF ..ccccccccccccccscccccccscccsccces £21,700,630 
That 29 articles produced 3 9-10ths per cent., or ....eee- 898,661 





And that these 46 articles produced 98 2-5ths per cent., or 22,599,291 
That all other articles, amounting to 144 in number, produced 
l $-5ths per cent., OP cecoccseseeeSeccosecessesesed 363,319 





Showing that 190 articles, exclusive of about 80,000/. col- 
lected upon 531 other articles, and excluding 147 arti- 
cles, upon which an excess of drawback of 5,398/7, was 
allowed, produced the total revenue of .....+eeeee. £22,962,610 
It will be seen the seventeen articles, affording the largest amount of Cus- 
toms revenue, are articles of the first necessity and importance to the commu- 
nity—viz. sugar, tea, tobacco, spririts, wine, timber, corn, coffee, butter, 
currants, tallow, seeds, raisins, cheese, cotton wool, sheep’s wool, and silk 
manufactures; and that the interests of the public revenue have been by no 
means the primary consideration in levying the import-duties, inasmuch as 
competing foreign produce is in some instances excluded, and in others check- 
ed by high differential duties, levied for the protection of British Colonial 
interests; and in many cases such differential duties do not answer the ob- 
ject proposed, for it appears, in the case of foreign clayed sugars, where it 
was obviously intended they should be excluded from the British market, 
that the monopoly granted to British Colonial sugars has so enormously raised 
the prices in our market, that they have lately come into consumption though 
charged witha duty of 63s. per hundred-weight, while our Plantation sugars 
pay only 24s, 
“Another inconvenience which the differential duties create is, that they 
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offer a premium for evading the intention of the Legislature. Foreign cof- 
fees are charged 1s. 3d. per pound; Colonial coffees only Gd.; while coffees 
imported from the Cape of Good Hope pay 9d. Now as the cost of sending 
in an unusual and indirect way coffee from foreign countries to the Cape, 
is only from 4d. to 1d. per pound, very large quantities are shipped from the 
Brazils and i ayti to the Cape, and thence “yeshipped to England: the Eng- 
lish consumer thus pays the increased duty and the difference of freight, and 
the foreign coffee is not excluded from the British market, though it is obvi- 
ously the purpose of the law to exclude it. 

‘** Your Committee cannot refrain from impressing strongly on the atten- 
tion of the House that the effect of prohibitory duties, while they are of course 
wholly unproductive to the revenue, is to impose an indirect tax on the con- 
sumer, often equal to the whole difference of price between the British article 
and the foreign article which the prohibition excludes. This fact has been 
strongly and emphatically urged on your Committee by several witnesses ; 
and the enormous extent of taxation so levied cannot fail to awaken the atten- 
tion ofthe House. On the articles of food alone, it isaverred, according to the 
testimony laid before the Committee, that the amount taken from the con- 
sumer exceeds the amount of all the other taxes which are levied by the 
Government. And the witnesses concur in the opinion that the sacrifices 
of the community are not confined to the loss of revenue, but that they are 
accompanied by injurious effects on wages and capital: they diminish greatly 
the productive powers of the country, and limit our active trading relations. 

‘**Somewhat similar is the action of high and protective duties. These 
impose upon the customer a tax equal to the amount of the duties levied upon 
the foreign article, whilst it also increases the price of all the competing home- 
produced articles to the same amount as the duty ; but that increased price 
goes, not to the Treasury, but to the protected manufacturer. It is obvious 
that high protective duties check importation, and consequently are unpro- 
ductive to the revenue; and experience shows that the profit to the trader, 
the benefit to the consumer, and the fiscal interests of the country, are all 
sacrificed when heavy import-duties impede the interchange of commodities 
with other nations. 

** The inquiries of your Committee have naturally led them to investigate the 
effects of the protective system on manufacture and labour. - They find on 
the part of those who are connected with some of the most important of our 
manufactures, a conviction, and a growing conviction, that the protective sys- 
tem is not, on the whole, beneficial to the protected manufactures them- 
selves. Several witnesses have expressed the utmost willingness to surren- 
der any protection they have from the tariffs, and disclaim any benefit re- 
sulting from that protection: and your Committee, in investigating the 
subject as to the amount of duties levied on the plea of protection to British 
manufactures, have to report that the amount does not exceed half a million 
sterling; and some of the manufacturers, who are supposed to be most in- 
terested in retaining those duties, are quite willing they should be abulished, 
for the purpose of introducing a more liberal system into our commercial 
policy. 

«Your Committee gather from the evidence that has been laid before them, 
that while the prosperity of our own manufacturers is not to be traced to benefits 
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derived fiom the exciusion of foreign manufacturers, so ncither is the com- 
petition of Continental manufacturers to be traced to a protective system. 
‘They are told that the most vigorous and successful of the manufactures on 
the Continent have grown, not. out of peculiar favour shown to them by 
legislation, but from those natural and spontaneous advantages which are 
associated with labour and capital in certain localities, and which cannot he 
transferred elsewhere at the mandate of the Legislature, or at the will of the 
manufacturer. Your Committee see reason to believe, that the most pro- 
sperous fabrics are those which flourish without the aid of special favours, It 
has been stated to your Committee, that the legislation of Great Britain, 
whenever it is hostile to the introduction of foreign commodities, is invaria- 
bly urged by the foreign states that produce such commodities, as a ground 
and a sanction for laws being passed hostile totheintroduction of products of 
British industry ; and while on the one hand there is reason to believe that 
the liberalizing the tariffs of Great Britain would lead to similar favourable 
changes in the tariffs of other nations, so it is seriously to be apprehended 
that a persistance in our illiberal and exclusive policy will bring with it in- 
creased imposts on, if not prohibitions against the products of British labour 
being admitted to other countries. 

‘‘With reference to the influence of the protective system upon wages, 
and on the condition of the labourer, your Committee have to observe, that 
as the pressure of foreign competition is heaviest on those articles in the pro- 
duction of which the rate of wazes is lowest, so it is obvious, in a country 
exporting so largely as England does, that other advantages may more than 
compensate for an apparent advantage in the money-price of labour. The 
countries in which the rate of wages is lowest are not always those which ma- 
nufacture most successfully; and your Committee are persuaded that the 
best servise that could be rendered to the industrious classes of the com- 
munity, would be to extend the field of labour, and of demand for labour, by 
an extension of our commerce; and that the supplanting the present system 
of protection and prohibition by a moderate tariff, would encourage and mul- 
tiply most beneficially for the state and for the people our commercial trans- 
actions. 

“Your Committee further recommend, that as speedily as possible the 
whole system of differential duties and of all restrictions should be reconsi- 
dered, and that a change therein be effected, in such a manner that existing 
interests may suffer as little as possible in the transition to a more liberal and 
equitable state of things. Your Committee is persuaded that the difficulties 
of modifying the discriminating duties which favour the introduction of Bri- 
tish Colonial articles would be very much abated if the Colonies were them- 
selves allowed the benefits of free trade with all the world. 

“ Although, owing to the period of the session at which the inquiry was 
begun, your Committee have not been able to embrace all the several branches 
which come within the scope of their instructions, they have thought them- 
selves warranted in reporting their strong conviction of the necessity of an 
immediate change in the import-duties of the kingdom: and should Parlia- 
ment sanction the views which your Committee entertain on these most 
4mportant matters, they are persuaded that, by imposts on a small number 
of those articles which are now most productive, the amount of each impost 
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being carefully considered with a view to the greatest consumption of the 
article, and thereby the greatest receipt to the Customs, no loss would oceur 


to the revenue, but, on the contrary, a considerable augmentation might be 
confidently anticipated. 


** The simplification they recommend would not only vastly facilitate the 
transactions of commerce, and thereby benefit the revenue, but would at the 
same time greatly diminish the cost of collection, remove multitudinous 
sources of complaint and vexation, and give an example to the world at large, 
which, emanating from a community distinguished above all others for its 
capital, its enterprise, its intelligence, and the extent of its trading relations, 
could not but produce the happiest effects, and consolidate the great interests 


of peace and commerce by associating them intimately and permanently with 
the prosperity of the whole family of nations. 
** 6th.” August 1841.” 


A number of grave considerations are suggested by this Report, 
which the startling facts brought to light by the witnesses enforce, 
with"regard to taxation, trade, and financial principles. Let it be 
observed that we have enjoyed all but profound peace for a quarter 
of a century; at least any exceptions to this enviable state of things 
could not have affected the past years of that period in our foreign 
relations ; and yet it has been with difficulty that the public revenue 
has met the public expenses. We have had Parliamentary Reform, 
too, for a series of years, and sufficiently long to test its practical 
results; which results, if they are good for anything better than a 
name, must have beneficially affected the condition of the indus- 
trious classes. But what is the fact? We stop not to answer. 
The country has also beheld gigantic and unprecedented strides 
made in inventions of machinery, in internal communications, and 
the means of intercourse and commercial traffic with other nations. 
Yet the evidence before us proclaims the alarming fact that some 
of our grand and most celebrated staple manufactures are meeting 
with successful competition by foreigners. In several articles we 
are undersold by them. Markets, too, which we were wont solely 
to supply, are either shut or beginning to be shut against us. And 
all these startling facts and circumstances meet and combine, when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be, and has been, sadly puz- 
zled to find a source for further taxation. : 

The questions therefore press in proportion to the weight of these 
facts,—are there any remedies for this unhealthy or enfeebled state 
of things ? has it reached its maximum of evil? is industrial busi- 
ness to recover itself and to improve, and are its rewards about to 
become greater? or are there not rather every ground for fearing 
that unless there be some vital changes produced and created for 
the benefit of trade as well as in the methods and results of taxa- 
tion, our difficulties will multiply, our pre-eminence be more and 
more neutralized, until we rank as an inferior people in the list of 
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nations? Now, we are glad to have it in our power to say, that 
according to the Select Committee on Import uties, and of the 
experienced, deeply-informed gentlemen examined as witnesses, a 
great deal may be accomplished not merely to render the revenue 
more productive, but to invigorate the springs, and to extend the 
operations of our trade, and also to resist competition. According 
to the Committee and witnesses the rates of taxes may be reduced ; 
merchants and manufacturers may be considerably relieved from 
fiscal burdens ; and the public expenditure may be lessened ; while 
all this may be accomplished with safety and upon clear and simpli- 
fied principles of finance. 

Import Duties, or the Customs, are of course the taxes levied on 
foreign productions, without which the country would be starved, 
and the very meanest as well as the wealthiest and most luxurious 
would be denied what have become unto them daily and continual 
necessaries of life. Again, what would be the state of the public 
income, if there were no sums drawn in the shape of Custom-duties, 
which annually amount to nearly twenty-three millions? But not 
to dwell on these points, let us attend to the important and sugges- 
tive fact, that there is a great majority of articles of consumption 
subjected to these taxes, which yield, even in the aggregate, but a 
comparatively trifling sum, but which also cost a great deal in col- 
lecting. These are therefore not only burdensome duties to the 
public purse, but are injurious to the interests of the private con- 
sumer. And again, there has long existed a system of absolute 
prohibitions, or of excessive taxation on certain most important 
foreign commodities, amounting to prohibition, which operates, 
while in the name of protection, to the great damage both of people 
and of revenue; of domestic trade and industry of every description. 

Now, what do the witnesses before the Committee say might be 
done? Why, they are strongly of opinion that the revenue might 
be increased with practical safety to the extent of several millions, 
that general cheapness might be introduced, as compared with the 
present price of commodities, that domestic industry might be 
extended, and that foreign competition might be repelled ; and all 
these things simultaneously and harmoniously, although the salu- 
tary results would in many cases be indirectly produced, and not 
apparently. Thus, the abolition of small duties, or of relieving 
commodities altogether which yield insignificant returns, might not 
be directly much felt. But then the expense of levying them would 
be avoided, while the impulse or relief thereby occasioned to classes 
of merchants who deal largely in the commodoties thus affected 
Would be healthy and stimulating. Let. it at the same time be firmly 
borne in mind that it must be by the introduction and establishment 
ofa great sweep, of a bold breadth of financial reform, that any 
considerable or palpable benefits will be gencrally produced. Not 
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only, according to the views of the Committee and the witnesses 
must the change and the new system affect the lesser sources, and 
. the smaller commodities in respect of consumption, but the staple 

articles,—even timber, sugars, and corn. In short, the plan sug- 
gested and urged in the evidence before us amounts to this, to use 
general terms, that the duties on all the unproductive articles im- 
ported be abolished, and that duties only be imposed for the pur- 

oses of revenue, all protective and prohibitory taxes being abolished, 

hose who wish to have a full view of the scope of this change, and 
of the exceptions which it may be necessary to allow to it, must 
look into the details of the evidence. 

It will be understood from the hasty glance which we have taken 
of the Reform suggested by official and other competent witnesses, 
that it involves a complete re-modelling of our financial system, a 

ecognition and realisation of entirely new principles as compared 
with those that have been hitherto in vogue, or which through igno- 
rance have found admission into a confused and incongruous mass 
of enactments and practices. The whole theory of taxation will 
have to be reviewed by it, and some of the main doctrines of economy 
carried out. 

It will be said that here 1s propounded a question of such magni- 
tude, and involving such difficulties;—so many opposing interests 
and opinions, as must baffle any attempt at adjustment. Our an- 
swer to these statements is, that there is no difficulty which class, 
interests, or political theories can interpose that will withstand the 
will of a nation; that that general expression of mind will make 
itself be heard and obeyed, when utter ruin or reform are the 
only alternatives,—for that then the community will be forced into 
enlightenment and prompted to activity, and all selfish or timid men 
silenced. ‘There may be no statesman or minister, who single- 
handed, is able, or of such lofty purpose, as to carry out this mighty 
change. But a united and an energetic people can force it 
upon any government, as the test of its honesty and ability, and 
thus render the public good the paramount interest and cause. 
The present system is bad; it is fast tending to ruin ; and it will 
be strange if our condition do not awaken the people to a full dis- 
covery of their danger. In the document before us there is much, 
more than enough to enlighten and to stimulate them. We hail too 
the way in which Parliament men and officials are becoming alive 
to the exigencies of the nation. Butif our hopes be preposterously 
sanguine: if ignorance, indolence, or incapacity, is destined to 
baulk the reform of a bad system, then, to quote the emphatic 
words of one of the witnesses before the Committee, that bad 
system will put an end to itself, some day or other, and the pro- 
sperity of the country with it. 

The words which we have now quoted were uttered by Mr. 
Deacon Hume of the Customs and Board of Trade, who has been 
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thirty-eight years in the former, and nearly as many in the latter,— 
the well-known author of the Digest of the Customs—Laws, 
whose evidence ‘is perhaps the most valuable and informing of any 
in the Report. On account of its logical and luminous exposition 
of principles, and selection of facts, as well as aptitude of illustra- 
tion, his evidence has been pronounced to contain and enforce the 
science of free trade, and of Import Duties. We shall now confine 
our extracts to his examination. 

He classified the duties into those which are levied for the pur- 
poses of revenue, and those which are levied with a view to the 
protection of particular interests. As regards the former, he 
thinks the table is infinitely more complicated and extended than it 
needs to be. But by quoting condensed or abridged portions of 
his examination on some vital, yet vexed points, we shall best re- 
commend his evidence to study, and the doctrines he entertains. 
First with regard to the operation of protecting duties :— 


“ Mr. Villiers. — Have you ever considered whether there are articles upon 
which a protecting duty has ceased to operate ?—I think there are not 
many in that case; but I think the converse of the question is very applica- 
ble to our table of duties. There are a great many articles which originally 
were at a low duty, and where no protection was contemplated ; but during 
the war, year by year, and budget by budget, the duties being yearly in- 
creased, many articles had duties at last imposed upon them, which set peo- 
ple on the alert to make them at home, which was never thought of before, 
and thus incidentally those became protected. First, revenue alone was the 
object, but parties made the goods here, and in fact intercepted the revenue. 
Then there are some articles which, short of the higher degree of protection, 
are materially protected, such as metals, glass, cordage, oils, staves, paper, 
butter, and cheese. 

“Is it your opinion that, generally speaking, all protective duties should 
be removed, and that it would be the consideration which of them might be 
exceptions only to that rule ?—I conceive that no general measure could be 
more beneficial to the country than a removal of all protections, prohibitions 
und restrictions. I cannot conceive that a country exporting forty millions’ 
worth of its industry in the year, can effectually and beneficially, for any 
length of time, protect any partial interest whatever. If the protection is 
eilectual, it can only be so in consequence of the prosperity of the country 
urising from other means; but if once the country should cease to be prosper- 
ous, in consequence of being unable to find markets abroad for this enormous 
amount of exportation, then the parties making those goods that had before 
been exported would apply themselves to the manufacture of the protected arti- 
cles, and thus bring them down totheir own level very quickly. Spitalfields was 
invaded by Manchester before it was by Lyons. During the war, and fora great 
number of years, while the cotton trade was entirely or nearly our own, there 
was little attempt to make silk goods in our provincial manufacturing towns, 
and Spitalfields had the trade nearly to itself. But the first distresses of Spital- 
fields after the war closed arose from home competition, and not from the im- 
portation of foreign goods.” 
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Mr. Hume is of opinion that when there is any difference in the 
cost of living in this country and in other countries, or when we 
are under disadvantage in competition with them, it chiefly arises 
from the protective system. He says, that with our command of 
trade, our navigation, our capital, and our geographical position, if 
trade in this country were perfectly free, and we were enabled to 
obtain in the cheapest markets, upon even terms, all the commodi- 
ties we want, he can see no reason why this should not be one of 
the cheapest countries in the civilized world to live in. ‘* There 
are many matters in which density and population lead to cheap- 
ness.” 

By saying that Spitalfields was invaded by Manchester, he 
meant that Manchester devoted itself to the manufacture of silk 
goods as soon as the cotton trade began to fail them in some de- 
gree, and the profits of the manufacturers of Spitalfields were 
therefore reduced. There was an interval of very considerable 
distress in the cotton manufacture between the high prices of the 
war, and the settling down of the trade to its own level, and then 
it was that Manchester began to think of the silk trade. 

With regard to the price of food, and the limitation of its im- 
portation, and general taxation, &c. :— 


‘Does not every limitation in the importation of food, and every rise in 
the price of food, tend to undermine the manufactures of the country, upon 
which we depend ?—I conceive that it must do so, because we place ourselves 
at the risk of being surpassed by the manufactures in other countries; and 
as soon as it happens, if ever the day should arrive, that we should be put to 
a severe trial as to our manufacturing power, I can hardly doubt that the 
prosperity of this country will recede much faster than it has gone forward. 

“Do you mean whenever England shall be unable to compete with foreign 
markets, in her principal staples, with other countries which are less bur- 
thened, and have cheaper food than ourselves, that then the prosperity of this 
country must begin to wane ?— Whenever foreign countries can so compete 
with us, from whatever cause, I conceive that our prosperity must decline; 
but I cannot help believing that there can be no other cause for that than 
other countries having cheaper food. 

‘Ts not the increased price of food in this country one of the principal 
ingredients of the increased cost of our manufactures, so as to prevent our 
competing with other countries ?—I conceive that, in the long run, it must 
be so; it either must be so; or the manufacturers and labourers must suffer 
great privations; wages would first be lowered as far as possible; and as 
many masters would be withdrawing from their trade, it is possible that the 
supply of labour would be so much greater than the demand, that the reduc- 
tion might go to the limits of starving or of riots ; but itis not merely that, it 
is the diverting of other countries from manufactures, and inducing them to 
take to agriculture instead, and also producing an interchange of goods ,and 
creating markets for returns, for our goods, as well as finding markets for 
them togoto. Altogether, I conceive that the reduction in the price of food, 
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and particularly the admission of it from abroad, must tend to prevent other 
countries from being able to surpass us in manufactures. 

“You have often heard it stated that the people of England being higher 
taxed than they are in any other country, would be unable, as regards the 

rice of food, to compete with other countries if the corn laws were taken off? 
—J have heard that argument, but have always been surprised atit, because it 
appears to me that the very circumstances of our being so highly taxed for 
the good of the State is a reason why we should not be taxed between 
ourselves. 

“You consider that a fallacy ?—The greatest fallacy I can conceive? it is 
the very opposite of the true proposition. 

“ Mr. Villiers.—Do you not consider that we have greater advantages in 

roduction than any other country in the world, as regards capital and skill? 
—I think that is the only thing that has yet kept us up, but I do not think 
the advantages are such that we can rely upon them for ever. 

“We are losing markets for our goods in return for corn, and we are com- 
pelling these countries to establish interests to rival us in other countries ? 
—I have always thought that when the great change in this world took place 
after the French war, before which time the foreigners had not attempted 
manufactures to any material extent, and when they had been greatly encou- 
raged in agricultural pursuits, because through the war we had been great 
importers,—if from that time we had thrown open our ports for raw produce, 
and removed protections, we should have had our manufactures in a most 
secure position, for the other countries who are now attempting to rival us 
would not have attempted it; but it would be difficult now to get back to 
the point at which we then were: starting at that point, we were then the 
only manufacturers. 

‘What the people on the Continent want most is large capital, is it not? 
—I believe itis ; and I believe they are every year obtaining very consider~ 
able capital as well as artisans from this country, and even master man- 
ufacturers. 

‘Then the tendency ofthe present system is to drive this large amount of 
capital to those countries which are engaged in rivalry with -us ?—That is the 
direct tendency ; and one wonders that the trading part of the community 
have not taken this view of the matter earlier ; and I can only account for 
it on this supposition, that the most influential and the most advanced have 
believed and felt confident that the shifting of the trade was a matter of slow 
operation, that it would last theirtime. I think thatthis makes the great dif- 
ference between the former supineness of our manufacturers on the subject of 
the corn laws, and their recent activity on that subject. The day of trial is 
not now so distant, in the view of the present parties, as it was in that of 
their predecessors, or even of themselves some years ago.” 


With regard to free trade in food :-— 


“Do you consider that those principles which you have laid down ought 
to apply equally to articles of food of this country, a great portion of which 
are now excluded ?—I conceive myself, if I were compelled to choose, 


that food is the last thing upon which I would attempt to place any protec- 
tion, 
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“‘ That is the first thing upon which you would remove the prohibition 
and protective duties?—Yes. It is very clear that this country stands in 
need of a vast deal of agricultural produce beyond its production ; which 
is not to be measured merely by the quantity of corn which we occasional] 
import, because we habitually import very largely of those articles that are 
the produce of land, and suited to be raised in this country, besides corn 
and which shows that the power of supply is very much strained. Although 
we view it chiefly in the article of corn, we import a very large quantity 
of other commodities, commonly and habitually, such as are the produce of 
our own soil or fit to be so: and this proves clearly that we want more than 
we can produce. The exclusion of supply in such a case is cruel priva- 
tion.” 


As tothe repeal of the Corn-laws, and the “ land thrown out of 
cultivation” objection :— 


‘Tf the Corn-laws were totally abolished, and consequently, that part of 
our provisions and food were brought in from other countries, do you agree 
with those who think that a great deal of land would be thrown out of cul- 
tivation ?—By throwing land out of cultivation, [ presume is meant con- 
verting arable into grass land. It is a wrong term, I think, to use, though 
I know it is acommon term. I believe that much land would be thrown 
out of arable cultivation, and I believe that one of the great evils of our 
agriculture is the misappropriation of the soil; I believe there is a great 
deal too large a proportion of land under the plough, and too small a por- 
tion under grass. The difficulty of raising lean stock in this country for 
the purpose of fattening is so great, that it is the chief cause of the high 
price of meat; and I am quite persuaded that if a very large breadth of that 
arable Jand which can scarcely be cultivated to advantage were turned back 
to grass, the effect would be to reduce the quantity of corn produced in 
this country, so much as to make it impossible for the foreigner to fill the 
vacuum at a low price, and that the general results would be, that it would 
produce a lower price of meat; there being a power of increased consump- 
tion, in the present state of the country, in the article of meat, that is almost 
immeasurable. When we reflect upon the extremely small portion of meat 
eaten every day by the most robust labourers in the country, who are of 
course by far the most numerous portion of the population; if we are only 
to suppose them to have every day a fair moderate meal of meat, the increase 
of demand for meat, and for inferior meat (for cattle not fatted to the high- 
est pitch of perfection, such as would be suitable to the produce of land of 
inferior qualities) would be so great, that there would be no want of good 
employment for any of the land that we possess within our boundaries.” 


Can the Corn-laws be continued and financial reform carried ?— 


‘Ts the abolition of the Corn-laws inseparable from the opinion you en- 
tertain that the removal of import-duties ought to take place ?—Just so; 
that is the great article; and I conceive that otherwise we should expose 
our manufactures to the most unfair competition with foreigners, not because 
of the light taxes which foreigners pay, but because of the general cheapness 
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of living, from having corn and other provisions upon better terms than we 
have. I think that the first necessaries of life should be the first articles to 
be set free.” 


Specimen of the manner in which sclfish interests interfere with 
financial reforms :— 


“There is a duty of 55s. a load on foreign oak ; that must raise the price 
in a great measure, if not entirely, by 55s. for every load of oak that is cut 
in this country. The shipowner cannot build so cheap, in consequence of 
this high price of oak. I can remember, if 1 might be allowed to state the 
circumstance, that some fifteen years ago, by the direction of Mr. Huskis- 
son, I proposed to the shipowners, as from him, that a drawback should be 
given upon foreign timber used in the building of ships, in the same manner 
as the duty is given back for the building of churches; and it was presumed 
that with that example before us, surveys might be made of the ships before 
their frames were entirely closed up, and the amount ascertained ; but it 
was objected to by the shipowners of that day. It was offered to them, as 
far as the offer could be made by a Minister, that this boon should be 
granted to them; but they objected to it, because they said it would lead to 
the building of much cheaper ships afterwards, and that that would be an 
injury to the shipowners, with their present shipping.” 


We might greatly extend our extracts even from Mr Deacon 
Hume’s evidence, without exhausting expositions of principles, and 
facts and arguments of most important and interesting character. 
And if we were to go into an examination of the testimony of 
other witnesses, with regard, for example, to the manner and the 
extent to which we have lately been, or fare threatened to be, un- 
dersold in foreign markets, the subject of financial reform would 
acquire still greater importance in the reader's sight. But we must 
close the Report, in the hope that we have done something to excite 
attention to its contents and the paramount views which it 
developes. 


Art. II.—A Narrative of Events connected with the first Abdication of 
the Emperor Napoleon, Voyage to Elba, §c. By Captain Sir J. Us- 


sHer, R. N. London: Fraser. 
Napo.eon said to Captain Ussher, the French “ are a fickle peo- 
ple ;” and added, “ They are like a weather-cock.” Had it not 
been for their fickle and mercurial temperament, inflamed to a pre- 
dominating passion for war, and any change which promised to gra- 
tify the desire for foreign conquest, together with declaiming about 
national glory and the realization of the grand destinies of the 
country, France and its people might have held a prouder position 
at this day than they can rightfully lay claim to; that is, provided 
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their genius and energies had been wisely and steadfastly devoted to 
internal ameliorations and the practical developments of govern- 
ment, commerce, and economical industry. France, from its geo- 
graphical position, soil, and climate; its magnitude and natural 
resources ; its vast population, surpassed by none in modern or 
ancient times for intelligence, quick capacity, bravery, and refine- 
ment, has yet much to learn before she can offer a spectacle worthy 
of the highest or of universal imitation, if the prosperity, the worth, 
or even the power of the nation be instanced. ‘There is somethin 
more rational, permanent in its nature, and more truly majestic than 
martial triumphs. [ven literature and the culture of physical 
science, in which our Gallic neighbours stand so conspicuous, are 
not the departments where the most praiseworthy or profitable 
achievements can be accomplished. Far nobler and more enduring 
conquests can be registered in a nation’s history,—those which ex- 
hibit a people’s happiness, advancement in the practical illustration 
of moral science and ripened institutions in harmony with the cha- 
racter of that people, so as to have apprehended and realized 
amongst themselves the ends of good government, and be a model 
to surrounding nations ; at the same time both cultivating public 
opinion and being accommodated to that opinion. 

No government in Europe is more influenced by public opinion, 
always remembering that it is wonderfully centralized, that it is 
alone proclaimed from the capital of the kingdom, than that of 
France ; but then this very centralized and monopolized scurce of 
influence and of sway enables the most excitable speculative, and 
ambitious spirits of the country and age, to force upon the state, as 
the strength of parties and of new-fangled notions may run, any 
sudden change and direction to public affairs. Hence so many great 
and rapid revolutions, if not always to the dethronement of kings, 
at least to the demonstration of a most fickle and uncertain con- 
dition and relation of things, perhaps the only fixed and prevailing 
unity of sentiment consisting in a passion for martial achievements, 
which has not only been cultivated by despotic rulers, but has in- 
voked and bred iron tyrannies. War and military despotism rear 
and foster a restless and mighty host of non-productive, agitating, 
and morally pestiferous men. Industry is scorned and crippled by 
them, and a vain-glorious spirit of boasting is begotten, alike un- 
healthy to a nation as it is irritating to its neighbours. ‘This boast- 
ing, which is an intoxication, provokes retaliation, contempt, and 
caluminous representations ; feeding a reciprocity of evil, instead of 
allowing nations to institute a noble and generous rivalry, in order 
to prove which of them will take the highest rank in the realization 
of prosperous peace, internal and social happiness, and moral dis- 
plays, which in their natural sweep embrace political as well as pri- 
vate worth and virtue. 
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Through a long series of years we must look, if we wish to dis- 
cover the origin and growth not only of the French passion for 
military glory to the serious neglect of institutional reform and 
commercial advancement, but for the sudden violent convulsions 
that have taken place in the state, to the grievous injury of all 
which ought to be held dearest by those who meditate upon the de- 
velopments of the science of government, and the onward march of 
civilization ; things which must proceed on sound principles, and be 
cultivated by a sane people. | 

Begin, for instance, with the reign of the Grand Monarch, and 
mark his policy, after a train of extraordinary circumstances had 
thrown unprecedented power into his hands, and which he wielded 
in such a manner as to blind and intoxicate the nation, but most 
disastrously for the development of commerce and the internal ca- 
pabilities of an industrial nature. If instead of being bent on foreign 
conquest, of exterminating his Protestant subjects, and of breeding 
and encouraging lawless and servile masses, he had directed all the 
means which a far-seeing despot would have done to repress the 
spirit for aggression, to encourage freedom of opinion in science, and 
of action in commerce and manufactures, a middle class of men of 
mettle, of moral worth, and of capital®would have arisen as far re- 
moved from, and as superior to, in sterling qualities, the tawdry 
and imbecile courtiers, as the poor and oppressed serfs of the soil. 
A sound and strong national principle would have been thereby pro- 
duced and preserved; and if the reformed religion had spread, it 
would at least have been to the rejection and repression of the infi- 
delity which began to flood the land, and to the certain advancement 
of the peaceful] and enriching fruits of industry. But, instead of 
this, soldiers went before merchants, external splendour before real 
wealth, and atheism became far more dangerous and revolutionary 
than any religious creed whatever. 

The Revolution overtook the country when the misdirections of 
opinion and practice, and the evils now indicated,with their kindred 
enormities and abuses, had reached a climax, were fully ripened ; 
and then where was there to be found a combined, consistent, and 
faithful, phalanx of men, however small, who could see their wa 
clearly in regard to the ends of government, to take hold of its 
reins ; or if there had been such a precious neuclus in concentrated 
France, in Paris, where could there be discovered a class of cool 
headed, independent, wealthy, and sturdy burghers upon whom the 
few enlightened patriotic statesmen might rely? But both bands, 
however numerous taken individually might be the great and good 
men of France at the time, were in vain to be sought for. The 
nation was distracted ; it was at the mercy either of the most rest- 
less or worst spirits that had been so fully bred throughout the 
length and breadth of the Jand ; so that until exhaustion from one 
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side, and Napoleon from the other met, the fluctuations had been 
that of the most terrible storms that ever swept the face of the 
earth. The mighty military genius of Bonaparte for a time bound 
the nation together, presenting a front stern, and al] but irresistible. 
Men of talent from every corner, no matter what their birth, infused 
new life into his government ; and while his military despotism 
lasted, or, in other words, while his arms were everywhere victorious, 
there was a united and unveering people. But the glory was but 
ephemeral ; it never was of the soundest kind, or most generative of 
good ; and when the warrior’s strong arm was felled to the earth, 
there commenced a new series of changes, of restorations, legislative 
encroachments, and sometimes tyrannous, at others, anarchical, 
measures, which we need not particularly name or trace, but which, 
down from Napoleon’s fall to the present moment, have with most 
provoking and perplexing continuity been proclaiming that the 
French are a fickle people in all but a passion for warlike renown 
and military aggression. Even the comparatively puny attempts 
on the African coast which have occupied the reigning King’s 
armies, not to speak of the very recent and still existing threatenings 
towards England, testify how deeply the French are imbued with 
an unprofitable enthusiasm ;° whereas, if the national mind were 
set upon the removal of commercial restrictions, and the extension 
of municipal rights and functions, with other internal improve- 
ments, far healthier spheres for energy and fixedness of spirit 
would be created and widened, than the sword can ever win, or 
than constant speculative changes relative to government can 
promise. 

When shall the mind of France be enthusiastically and firmly 
directed to the wholesome regeneration and the blissful career of 
which we speak? Perhaps some one of commanding grasp and 
energy, and of unflinching honesty, might turn the tide into the 
beautiful channel. Onething, however, appears certain even in the 
case of the teachings of such an apostle, viz., that he must have the 
hearty and generous concurrence of public opinion ; and this seems 
at present to be hardly in a condition, or of a sort that can with 
much prospect of success be invoked. ‘Till then we shall despair of 
finding France the happiest and best nation in Europe, or of her 
taking her proper stand as a model for the continent of which she 
territorially and in diverse other respects forms the most attractive 
and conspicuous part. 

The views now offered are not in strict accordance with those 
entertained and eloquently urged by a gentleman who frequently 
contributes to the pages of the “ Monthly Review.” But since 
these pages are liberally opened to opinions honestly held, whea in 
no respect offensively expressed, and bearing merely upon matters of 
speculation, where much diversity may be expected, there can be no 
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compromise of the literary character of this journal in ailowing 
them insertion. 

We turn to the more immediate subject of this paper, Captain 
Ussher’s Narrative, in order to quote some notices of the conver- 
sation and conduct of the most extraordinary man of modern times. 
He will be seen from what we quote to have been peculiar in his 
adversity ; to have been great among petty things. Take him pre- 
vious to his embarkation for Elba, and on his arrival at Frejus. 
Here our author waited upon him, and tells us,— 


“Colonel Campbell, although suffering severely from his wounds, imme- 
diately accompanied me to the Chapeau Rouge, a small auberge, or hotel 
(and I believe the only one in Frejus), where Napoleon was lodged; and, 
whatever my previous feelings might have been towards this the most power- 
ful enemy the country had to contend with, I am proud to confess, all resent- 
ment and uncharitable feeling, if any ever existed, quickly vanished, and I 
felt all the delicacy of the situation, in which circumstances the most extra- 
ordinary had placed me. His faithful follower in adversity, Comte Bertrand, 
was in attendance ; and having announced Colonel Campbell and myself, we 
were immediately presented to him. Napoleon was dressed in the regi- 
mentals of the ‘ Vieille Garde,’ and wore the star of the Legion of Honour ; 
he walked forward to meet us with a book in his hand, to which he occa- 
sionally referred, when asking me questions about Elba and the voyage thither ; 
he received us with great condescension and politeness: his manner was 
dignified, but he appeared to feel his fallen state. Having asked me seve- 
ral questions regarding my ship, he invited us to dine with him, upon which 
we retired. I was shortly afterwards waited upon by Comte Bertrand, who 
presented me with the lists of the baggage, carriages, horses, &c., belong- 
ing to the Emperor. I immediately made arrangements for receiving them, 
aid then demanded an interview with the several envoys of the allied sove- 
reigns, feeling that, placed in a position of such peculiar responsibility and 
delicacy, it was necessary for me to learn from them the instructions they 
had received from their repective sovereigns, that I might shape my con- 
duct accordingly ; and particularly to know from .them what ceremony was 
to be observed on Napoleon’s embarkation, and on arriving on board the 
Undaunted, as I was desirous to treat him with that generosity towards a 
fallen enemy which is ever congenial with the spirits and feelings of Eng- 
lishmen. They informed me that their instructions were precise and positive, 
and that he was styled by the treaty of Fontainbleau Emperor and Sovereign 
of the island of Elba. I still entertained doubts as to the propriety of receiving 
him with a royal salute, but Colonel Campbell (in order to remove every 
doubt on that subject) shewed me Lord Castlereagh’s instructions to him, 
Which were conclusive. I now gave orders to embark the Emperor's bag- 
gage, carriages, and horses. Soon after, the Dryade, French frigate, and 
the Victorieuse, corvette, arrived in the roads and anchored. The Comte de 
M ontcabri, on landing, expressed his surprise tomy first lieutenant on seeing 
the baggage going on board. But on being presented to the Emperor shortly 
uiter, and learning his intention of embarking on board the Undaunted, he re- 
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turned to his shipand sailed out of the bay, with the Victoric use in company, 
The Victorieuse, I was given to understand, was to have remained at Elba 
in the Emperor’s service. The party at table consisted of the Prince Schou- 
wallof, Russian envoy ; Baron Koller, Austrian envoy; Comte Truxos, Prus- 
sian envoy ; and our envoy, Col. Campbell ; Comte Clam, aide-de-camp to 
Prince Swartzenburgh; Comte Bertrand, Druo, and myself. The Emperor 
did not appear at all reserved, but, on the contrary, entered freely into con- 
versation, and kept it up with great animation ; he appeared to show marked 
attention to Baron Koller, who sat on his right hand. Talking of his intentions 
of building a large fieet, he alluded to the Dutch navy, of which he had formed 
a very mean opinion ; he said that he had improved their navy, by sending 
able naval architects to Holland, and that he had built some fine ships there ; 
the Austerlitz (he said) was one of the finest ships in the world; in speaking 
of her, he addressed himself to Prince Schouwallof, who did not seem to 
like the allusion ; he said the only use he could make of the old Dutch men- 
of-war was to fit them to carry horses to Ireland. He talked of the Elbe; 
said the importance of that river was but little known ; that the finest timber 
for ship-building could be brought there, at a small expense, from Poland, 
&e. &c. I slept this night at Frejus, and was awoke at four in the morn- 
ing by two of the principal inhabitants, who came into my room to implore 
me to embark the Emperor as quickly as possible, intelligence having been 
received that the army of Italy, lately under the command of Eugene Beav- 
harnais, was broken up; that the soldiers were entering France in large bodies, 
and were as devoted as ever to their chief; these gentlemen were afraid the 
Emperor might put himself at their head: I informed them I had no more 
to do with embarking the Emperor than they had, and requested them to 
make known to the envoys (who, I dare say, were as little pleased as I was, 
in being awoke at so unseasonable an hour) their fears and misgivings. It 
was, indeed, pretty evident that Napoleon was in no hurry to quit the shores 
of France, and appeared to have some motive for remaining. The envoys 
became rather uneasy, and requested me to endeavour to prevail upon him 
to embark that day. In order to meet their wishes I demanded an inter- 
view, and pointed out to the Emperor the uncertainty of winds, and the 
difficulty I should have in landing in the boats, should the wind change to 
the southward and drive in a swell upon the beach, which, from the present 
appearance of the weather, would, in all probability, happen before many 
hours; in which case! should be obliged, for the safety of his majesty’s ship, 
to put to sea again; I then took leave and went on board, and at ten o'clock 
received the following note from Colonel Campbell :— 

“‘‘ Dear Ussher,—The Emperor is not very well. He wishes to delay 
embarking for a few hours, if you think it will be possible then; that you 
may not be kept in suspense, he begs you will leave one of your officers here, 
who can make a signal to your ship when it is necessary to prepare, and he 
will also send previous warning. I think you had better come up, or send, 
and we can fix a signal, such as a white sheet at the end of the street. The 
bearer has orders to place at your disposal a hussar and a horse, whenever 
you wish to goup or down. Let me know your wishes by bearer: you will 
find me at General Koller’s. 


** Yours truly, 
9 
610 AA. **N, CampBELt. 
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“Napoleon, finding that it was my determination to put to sea, saw the 
necessity of yielding to circumstances ; Bertrand was accordingly directed to 
have the carriages ready at seven o’clock. I waited onthe Emperor (at a 
quarter before seven) to inform him that my barge was at the beach; I re- 
mained alone with him in his room at the town, until the carriage, which 
was to convey him to the boat, was announced. He walked up and down 
the room, apparently in deep thought. There now was loud noise in the 
street, upon which I remarked that a French mob was the worst of all mobs 
(I hardly know why I made this remark); he replied, ‘ Yes, they are fickle 
people ;’ and added, ‘ They are like a weather-cock.’ At this moment Comte 
Bertrand announced the carriages; he immediately put on his sword, which 
was lying on the table, and said, ‘ Allons, Capitaine.’ I turned from him 
to feel if my sword was loose in the scabbard, fancying I might have occasion 
to use it. The folding-doors (which opened on a pretty large landing-place) 
were thrown open, when there appeared a number of most respectable-look- 
ing people, the ladies in full dress, waiting to see him. They were per- 
fectly silent; but bowed most respectfully to the Emperor, who went up to 
avery pretty young woman in the midst of the group, and asked her, in a 
courteous tone, if she was married, and how many children she had. He 
scarcely waited for a reply; but, bowing to each individual as he descended 
the staircase, stepped into his carriage, desiring Baron Koller, myself, and 
Comte Bertrand (the Mareschal du Palais), to accompany him. The car- 
riage immediatly drove off at full speed to the beach, followed by the carriages 
ofthe envoys. On arriving there the scene was deeply interesting. It was 
a bright clear moonlight night, with little wind; a regiment of cavalry was 
drawn up in aline upon the beach, and among the trees. On the carriage 
approaching, the bugles sounded, which, with the neighing of horses, and 
the noise of the people assembled to bid adieu to their fallen chief, was to 
me in the highest degree interesting. The Emperor, having left the car- 
riage, embraced Prince Schouwallof (who, with Comte Truxos, took leave and 
returned to Paris), and, taking my arm, proceeded immediately towards the 
barge, which was waiting to receive us. Lieutenant Smith (nephew of Sir 
Sidney Smith, who, it is well known, had been some time confined in the tem- 
ple with Captain Wright) was, by a strange coincidence, the officer in com- 
mand of the boat. He came forward and assisted the Emperor along the 
gang-board into the boat. The Undaunted lay close in, with her topsails 
hoisted, lying to. On arriving alongside, I immediately went up the side 
to receive the Emperor on the quarter-deck. He took his hat off and bowed 
to the officers who were all assembled on the deck. He soon afterwards 
went forward to the forecastle amongst the people, and I found him there 
conversing with those among them who understood a little French. No- 
thing seemed to escape his observation.” 


We have this notice of the Emperor, while passing near Calvi, 
Corsica :— 


“ At daylight we saw the town of Calvi bearing south: Napoleon was on 
deck earlier than usual; he seemed in high spirits; looked most earnestly at 
the shore, asking the officers questions relative to landing places, &c. As we 
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closed with the shore, the wind moderated. During the bad weather Napo- 
Jeon remained constantly on deck, and was not in the least affected by the 
motion of the ship: this was not the case, however, with his attendants, who 
suffered a good deal. The wind now coming off the land, we hauled close 
in shore; Napoleon took great delight in examining it with his glass, and 
told us many anecdotes of his younger days. We rounded a bold rocky cape, 
within two or three cables’ length. Napoleon, addressing himself to Baron 
Koller, said he thought a walk on shore would do them good, and proposed 
landing to explore the cliffs. The baron whispered that he knew him too 
well to trust him on such an excursion, and begged me not to listen to 
his suggestion.” 


Onnearing Elba, Napoleon became exceedingly impatient, and was 
very particular in inquiring what colours were flying on the batteries, 
as there was some grounds for doubting the welcome he might receive. 
A certain number of officers, however, were sent on shore, commis- 
sioned by the Emperor to take possession. We then read as 
follows :— 


** May 4th.—Napoleon was on deck at daylight, and talked for two hours 
with the harbour-master, who had come on board to take charge of the ship 
as pilot, questioning him minutely about the anchorage, fortifications, &c. 
At six, we weighed and made sai] into the harbour ; anchored at half-past 
six near the mole-head, and moored ship, hoisted out all the boats, and sent 
some of the baggage on shore. At eight, the Emperor asked me for a boat, 
as he intended to take a walk on the opposite side of the bay, and requested 
me to go with him. He wore a great coat and a round hat Comte Ber- 
trand, Colonel Campbell, and Colonel Vincent (chief engineer), went with 
us; Baron Koller declined doing so. When half-way, he remarked he was 
without a sword, and soon afterwards asked if the peasantry of Tuscany were 
addicted to assassination. We walked for about two hours. The peasants, 
taking us for Englishmen, cried ‘ Viva,’ which seemed to displease him ; 
we returned on board to breakfast. He afterwards fixed upon a flag for 
Elba, requesting me to remain while he did so. He had a book with all the 
ancient and modern flags of Tuscany ; he asked my opinion of that which 
he had chosen; it was a white flag, with a red band running diagonally 
through it, with three bees on the band (the bees were in his arms as Em- 
peror of France). He then requested me to allow the ship’s tailor to make 
two, one of them to be hoisted on the batteries at one o’clock.”’ 


May 10th:— 


‘* Napoleon rode to the top of the highest hill above Porto Ferraggio, 
from whence we could perceive the sea at four different points, and appa- 
rently not an English mile in a straight line in any direction from the spot 
where we stood. After surveying it for some time, he turned round and 
laughed, ‘ Eh! mon isle bien petite.’ On the top of this hill is a small 
chapel and a house, where a hermit had resided until his death. Some one 
remarked that it would require more than common devotion to induce per- 
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sons to attendservice there. ‘ Oui,oui, le prétre peut dire autant de bétises 
qu'il veut.’ On the evening of the 9th, after his return from Longone, he 
entered upon the subject of the armies, and theiroperations at the close of the 
last campaign, and continued it for half an hour, until he rose from table. 
After passing into the presence-chamber, the conversation again turned on the 
campaign, his own policy, the Bourbons, &c. ; and he continued talking with 
great animation till midnight, remaining for three hours on his legs. He de- 
scribed the operations against the Allies as always in his favour, while the num- 
bers were in any sort of proportion; that in one affair against the Prussians,who 
were infinitely the best, he had only seven hundred infantry en tirailleurs, 
with two thousand cavalry and three battalions of his guards in reserve, 
against double their numbers. The instant those old soldiers shewed them- 
selves, the affair was decided. He praised General Blucher; ‘ Le vieux 
diable m’a toujours attaqué avec la méme vigueur, s'il étoit battu, un 
instant aprés il se montrait prét pour le combat.’ He then described his 
last march from Arcis to Brienne, said that he knew Schartzenburgh would 
not stand to fight him, and that he hoped to destroy half his army.” 


We copy out another conversation with the Emperor of the 
Isle :— 


‘In talking of his marshals, he seemed to regret that he had not allowed 
some of them to retire ; he said they wanted retirement; he ought to have 
made a batch of young men who would have been attached to him: like 
Massena, he considered Gouvion St. Cyr one of his best soldiers. He said 
Ney was a man that lived on fire; that he would go into the cannon’s mouth 
if he was ordered ; but he was not a man of talent or education. Marmont 
was a good soldier, but a weak man. Soult was a talented and a good sol- 
dier. Bernadotte, he said, had behaved ill on one occasion, and that he 
ought to have been tried by acourt-martial : he did not interfere or influence 
in any way his election by the Swedes. He had a high opinion of Junot.” 





Art. I]I.—Memoirs of the Right Hon. Warren Hastings, late Governor 
General of India. By the Rey. G. R. Greic. 2 vols. London: 
Bentley. 


Ir must have been owing in some degree to the scantiness of mate- 
rials for writing the biography of this remarkable and eminent man, 
who played such an important part on the stage of life, that the 
world has been so long without anything like a complete history of 
him. In fact, hardly a shred of evidence or remains exists to enable 
us to form an idea of his early years, and very little relative to his 
private life. He appears to have preserved a secrecy concerning 
the juvenile era and the domestic sphere, as if ashamed, or in some 
way morbidly sensitive respecting them. He could not, after a cer- 
tain lapse of time, have been unaware that he would become the 
subject of history. Yet even in conversation, says Mr. Gleig, he 
was reluctant to enter upon these topics, when questioned about 
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them. We shall give nearly all that can be picked up regarding 
his boyhood and youth, the biographer having been at pains to 
institute many inquiries, besides having access to the Governor 
General’s *‘ Journals and Letters, now first published from the Ori- 
ginals in the Possession of his Family.”’ 

The family it seems can count a lineage from the time of the 
Norman Conquest ; but since the sreutles i in the reign of the First 
Charles, when John Hastings espoused that unfortunate monarch’s 
cause, the House of Daylesford had fallen into poverty, which had 
heen the family manor for centuries. ‘The village of Churchill, Mr. 
G. supposes, was the place of Warren’s birth, the period being 
December, 1732. His father was the second son of the incumbent 
of Daylesford, and a poor man. His mother died a few days after 
his birth ; and he was reared at a country foundation schoo! amid 
various privations and sufferings. We must proceed to quote more 


leisurely, although the particulars may frequently amount to conjec- 
tures merely :— 


‘** Tam inclined to conclude,” says the biographer, reasoning from the 
reluctance which his hero exhibited to enter upon the subject of his first 
years, ‘* that childhood and early youth were not with him seasons of much 
enjoyment, though whether overshadowed and oppressed by a mere sense of 
dependence, or subjected to the more direct and palpable mortifications 
which dependence too often brings in its train, I cannot undertake to say. 
All, indeed, that I have been enabled to discover respecting the first stage 
in his career amounts to this; that he remained in the country till the year 
1740, when his uncle Howard, of whom [I have spoken as holding a situ- 
ation in the Customs, took charge of him. The first regular school to 
which he was sent was kept by Mr. Pardoe, at Newington Butts. His 
master is said to have been a good one ; but Hastings himself never referred 
to the period of his sojourn in that school, with any degree of pleasure. 
He complained that the boys were half-starved ; and attributed the delicacy 
of his constitution, and his stunted growth, in a great measure to the 
wretched feeding atthis seminary. Hedid not remain there, however, more 
than two years ere he was transferred to Westminster ; to win the honours 
of which, and to be elected on the foundation, became immediately the 
object of his ambition. It chanced that there were among his contempo- 
raries some of the cleverest lads of which Westminster had for many years 
been able to boast ; such as Lord Shelburne, Sir Elijah Impey, Cowper the 
poet, and others ; the whole of whom, by the way, were his seniors in point 
of age, some of them by not less than two years. Yet, nothing daunted by 
his acquaintance with their powers, he became an intense student, insomuch 
as well nigh to break down a frame delicate from the first, and now more 
than ever fragile. The result was, however, that when the season of trial 
came round, his triumph was complete. He was elected on the foundation 
at the head of all his competitors in the year 1747, and had, in consequence, 
his name engraved in golden characters on the wall of the dormitory, where 
it may still be seen. I have made many inquiries relative to his habits as a 
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Westminster scholar, which have obtained for me, I regret to say, but im- 
perfect information. Of those who were his contemporaries not one now 
survives; and the memories even of its most distinguished members soon 
fade from a public school. It is said, however, that neither his delicate 
constitution nor his diminutive stature in the smallest degree affected his 
spirit. Quick he was, and mild, much addicted to contemplation, and a 
hard student; but he was likewise bold when necessity required, full of 
fire, ambitious in no ordinary degree, and anxious to excel in everything to 
which he addressed himself. His favourite pastime appears to have been 
swimming, in which he was very expert, and few could beat him with a 
pair of sculls ; in other respects he was much as other boys are, except that 
his sweet temper and readiness at all times to oblige rendered him an uni- 
versal favourite.” 


Mr. Gleig goes on to describe the effect of the uncle, Howard’s, 
death, after Hastings had been three years a King’s scholar, and 
when the greatest expectations were formed of his success at the 
university. He was now bequeathed to the care of a Mr. Chis- 
wick, who appears to have been but very distantly related to the 
youth, the biographer being unable to say how far their blood did 
or did not flow from a common fountain. But he adds,— 


“Tt is certain, however, that Mr. Chiswick at once determined that War- 
ren should not go on with his classical studies ; and that Dr. Nichols, then 
head master of the school, was informed of the determination. ‘ What,’ 
exclaimed the Doctor, when his favourite pupil announced to him his pur- 
pose of withdrawing from the school, ‘lose Warren Hastings ! lose the best 
scholar of his year! That will never do at all. If the want of means to 
keep you here—ay, and at college too—be the only hinderance, we can 
easily remove that. You shall go on with your education at my charges. I 
cannot afford to lose the reputation which I am sure to obtain through you.’ 
The proposal, most delicately made, was alike honourable to the master and 
his pupil, but it could not be acceded to. For a few months longer Hastings 
remained where he was, but his new guardian eventually withdrew him. 
Being in the direction of the East India Company, Mr. Chiswick determined 
to send his ward in the capacity of a writer to Bengal; and, to fit him for 
the situation, he placed him for a time under the tuition of Mr. Smith, the 
teacher of writing and accounts at Christ’s Hospital. This was in 1749; 
on the 14th of November in which year he signed his petition for the prof- 
fered appointment. It was acceded to immediately ; and in the month of 
January, 1750, after fitting himself out as well as his slender finances would 
allow, Warren Hastings set sail on board the London East Indiaman for the 
place of his destination at Calcutta.” 


In order to form a correct or adequate idea either of the genius 
and conduct of Hastings in India, or of the condition and relations 
of the East when he arrived there, it is necessary, before reviewing 
the subject as treated by Mr. Gleig, to have the Memoirs entirely 
before us ; whereas we have them as yet only down to the eve of his 
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impeachment. The following extract, however, contains Mr. Gleig's 
general view of the state of affairs at the period mentioned.— 


‘‘While Aurungzebe lived the empire continued, both nominally and 
really, a whole. His death, in 1707, shook the ill-assorted fabric to its 
base. There was, first, a contest between his three sons for the succession, 
There was, next, the necessity imposed upon the conqueror of conciliating 
the goodwill of the chiefs who raised him tothe throne. There was, 
thirdly, the natural result of civil war within the empire itself—an opportu- 
nity afforded to the Mahrattas, of which they were not slow to avail them- 
selves, of re-establishing more than the semblance of a kingdom. And last, 
and worst of all, Nadir Schah broke in from Persia, and threw all things into 
confusion. ‘Then began viziers, soubahdars, and other governors of pro- 
vinces, to deal with their delegated power as if it were inherent in them- 
selves ; till by and by, not only was the Deccan severed from the rest of the 
empire, but such minor chiefs as the Nabob of Bengal and the Vice-king of 
Oude learned to act as if they were independent princes. In the endless 
struggles, both foreign and domestic, which throughout a quarter of a cen- 
tury rent the empire to pieces, the English took no part. As often as one or 
other of the provinces within which their settlements stood became the seat 
of war, then, indeed, the servants of the Company assumed a defensive at- 
titude ; but their preparations never went farther than to put themselves in 
a condition to repeal violence, should it be offered. In the contest, what- 
ever it might be, which was going on, they did their best to preserve a 
strict neutrality. On the other hand, the native princes, as well during the 
vigour as in the decline of the empire, treated them on almost all occasions 
with singular favour. Partly because they reaped large profits from the 
European trade, partly because they did not as yet see reason to be jealous 
of a few European settlers on the coast, they not only permitted them to 
dwell at peace, but extended to them commercial privileges far greater than 
those which were granted to the native merchants. Accordingly, neither 
the revolutions which went on at Delhi, nor the establishment of an inde- 
pendent sovereignty in the Deccan, in any way interfered with the routine 
of business. Continuing, at least in Bengal, to pay to the public treasurers 
the sums which had been fixed as composition in lieu of transit duties, they 
sent their agents and servants as usual into the interior; and found that 
their dustics, or passports, were universally respected, wherever there existed 
anything like a settled government. With these privileges the English were 
content, and had they been the only European settlers in India, it is ex- 
tremely probable that they never would have looked beyond them. But 
they were not the only European settlers in India; the French, after r- 
peated efforts, had succeeded, about 1720, in establishing themselves both 
among the islands and on the continent; and being at all times more dis- 
posed to indulge in dreams of glory than in details of business, they soon 
began to play a part in the political game which they beheld in progress 
round them. Their first great measuregwas to carry the war, which broke 
out in 1744 between France and England, to the distant shores of the 
Carnatic. Being greatly superior, both by sea and land, they made them- 
selves masters of Madras, and reduced the affairs of the English East India 
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Company to a very low ebb. But the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle restored to 
the Company their ancient local capital, and, in some degree, forced upon 
them a change of policy. Iam not going to repeat the thrice-told tale of 
the great war of succession in the Carnatic; far less to contrast with the 
magnificence of M. Dupleix’s yiews the petty devices and ill-assorted 
schemes of his rival. My purpose is sufficiently served when I state that 
the treaty of concord was scarce ratified between them, when the French 
and the English Companies found themselves arrayed on opposite sides, in 
a struggle which, begun for the ostensible purpose of giving a nabob to the 
Carnatic, was, in point of fact, to decide by which of these two European 
nations the destinies of India were to be guided.” 


So far as we are yet able to judge of Mr. Gleig’s performance, 
we must characterize it as a very readable although not very philo- 
sophical work. His tone is manly ; his industry has been exemplary, 
and his candour superior to that which could be expected on themes 
of such keen and protracted controversy, by an author less cool, 
honest, and well informed than the experienced and considerate one 
before us. The particular excellence, we think, in what has yet 
appeared, is the skill with which he combines personal history with 
the events and vicissitudes of a mighty empire, keeping one master- 
mind ever before the reader, and thereby Jending a unity and pro- 
gressive wholeness tothe drama. In so doing, however, and while 
being mainly occupied with the Indian government of Hastings, it 
is still too much in the manner of an advocate that he writes. If 
the biographer be not a partisan, he is at least a defender ; if not a 
hired apologist, he is a willing and sincere admirer ; his admiration 
colouring his representations and even affecting his abstract views 
of political administration. Expediency is frequently put before jus- 
tice and humanit y— wrong before right—when the preservation and 
aggrandizement of British India are concerned. Hear him with 
regard to the Begum business, where money was to be extorted 
from the Princesses of Oude, and when two eunuchs, their principal 
agents, were thrown into prison, and ordered to be kept without 
food until the treasures of which they had knowledge were to be 
given up. Says the biographer :— 


‘* The eunuchs, like the majority of their countrymen, loved money more 
than they loved their own persons: and stoutly held out against imprison- 
ment and the privation of food till the uneasiness occasioned by the latter 
became insupportable. I really must be pardoned if I venture to charac- 
terlse as something pre-eminently ridiculous and wicked, the sensibility 
Which would strive to balance the well-merited sufferings of those usurpers 
against the preservation of British India. The eunuchs deserved death for 
having advised their mistresses in the line of crooked and unwise policy 
Which they followed. They escaped with a little personal suffering, 
Which was applied only so long as they refused to surrender up a portion of 
that wealth, the whole of which their own and their mistresses’ treason 
had forfeited.” 
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According to our author’s code of political morality, there ig per- 
mitted in it much of a gambling character. Witness, with hardly 
an exception, his view of the entire government of his hero, followin 
up as it did the unjustifiable and unscrupulous policy which the 
genius of Clive commenced, so as, no doubt, to lay the foundations 
of our colossal empire in the East, but upon no better abstract 
grounds than that the end justifies the means. In this way the 
shuffling, the intrigues, the foreseen advantages, and the strong. 
handed measures which, in one shape or another, were employed to 
supply the coffers of a mercantile company, and the still greater 
necessities connected with our retention of India, are not only exte- 
nuated but defended. The violations of treaties are excused when 
provinces are obtained and sovereignties seized ; until a system of 
aggression was originated that has hardly known any bounds, and 
which is continually calling for new encroachments or usurpations, 
in order to preserve that which had been already possessed. Just 
let the reader peruse Mr. Gleig’s perspicuous narrative, and pay 
attention to his avowed principles of construction, with regard to the 
treaties of Allahabad and Benares, the Mahratta wars, the Rohilla 
expedition, the fate of Nuncomar, who certainly was murdered under 
the guise of a fair trial, and the many grounds of charge and impeach- 
ment which were urged with unparalleled eloquence before supreme 
British tribunals ; charges which, although exaggerated (and hence 
mainly was the acquittal of the Governor-General), are not all to be 
explained away, to the utter white-washing of that celebrated per- 
sonage, with one exception, viz., his request in connexion with cer- 
tain lacs of rupees. The author’s account and concluding apology 
upon this affair are curious and extremely convenient. Hesays:— 


‘* The truth is, that while Mr. Hastings and the Nabob were together at 
Chunar, the latter, acting on the recognised policy of all eastern chiefs, 
offered to the former a gift of ten lacs of rupees. Mr. Hastings was then 
absolutely penniless. Neither in his own escritoir norin the public treasury 
was there an available rupee wherewith to meet the current expenses of the 
hour, while the troops were all in arrears—some, and these actually engaged 
in supressing Cheyt Sing’s rebellion, to the extent of six months. The 
offer of ten lacs, even though it came in bills, was not by a man so circum- 
stanced to be rejected, and Mr. Hastings did not scruple to avail himself of 
it. But he committed, at the same time, the only act throughout the whole 
of his political career, of which it is impossible to deny that it was, at least, 
injudicious. He communicated to the Court of Directors the fact of the 
present having been made, and while he set forth his mode of applying it to 
the public service, he hazarded a request that by the Court it might be 
given back to himself as a token of their approval of his conduct. What 
can I cay but this? It wasclearly not the act of a dishonest man—for such 
an one would have pocketed the money without so much as alluding to itin 
his communications with the India House. It was not the act of a merce- 
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nary man—for Mr. Hastings’s character was the reverse of mercenary. It 
could not be the result of weakness—for of weakness no one will accuse 
him. And, which is more extraordinary still, it was a proceeding of which, 
almost to his dying day, he used to speak as if there could be but one 
opinion respecting both the justice of his claim, and the hardship of having 
it rejected. Tam inclined to think, therefore, that he must have enter- 
tained on the subject views peculiar to himself, of which, never having heard 
them discussed, I can give no account.” 


We are unwilling to go at any length into questions which admit 
of contesting opinions, and which have been so long the topics of 
hot discussion, especially until we see how the author treats of the 
impeachment. Let us therefore for a moment return to some of 
the points known or conjectured of the private history of Hastings 
from the time at which he arrived in India. 

He got employment in the Secretary’s office ; he married in 1756 
the widow of Captain Campbell, who bore him two children ; but 
she and they died at an early period. He was. appointed resident 
at the court of Moorshedabad, and was in time elected a member 
of council. But what more, or what of some of these vicissitudes 
and changes, than what we have stated? Let Mr. Gleig be heard 
in reply :— 


“T exceedingly regret that of the tenor of Mr. Hastings’s private life I 
am unable, during this interesting period, to give any detailed account. Of 
his familiar correspondence, not a shred, as far as I know, has been pre- 
served ; and as all his contemporaries have long ago been gathered to their 
fathers, even tradition is silent on the subject. I find myself, therefore, 
without authority to say more than that in addition to the death of his 
daughter he lost his wife, where, or under what circumstances, | know not, 
in 1759; and that in 1761 he sent his son George to Europe, for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting his education. So complete, however, and so impene- 
trable is the mystery which has enveloped the early career of this great man, 
that I have not been able to ascertain so much as the name of the parties to 
whom this precious charge was intrusted. It is probable, indeed, that he 
committed him to the care of his sister, Mrs. Woodman, and her husband ; 
and itcannot be doubted that, if the case were so, they disposed of the 
child where they believed that he would be rightly dealt by. Yet all this 
is mere conjecture. I must therefore content myself with stating, that 
alter fifteen years of laborious service in India, Mr. Hastings resigned his 
seat as a member of council in the month of November, 1764, and returned, 
master of a very moderate fortune, in his Majesty’s ship the Medway, to- 
gether with his friend Mr. Vansittart, to England.” 


_At the period of this return he could hardly have better expecta- 
tions of rising to a supreme station in the government of India, than 
when he first set foot upon its territories. He appears, indeed, not 
to have been avaricious of money, or at least he was far from being 
parsimonious and provident ; for we are told,— 
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‘* A fourteen years’ residence in the golden province of Bengal, during 
which more than the usual opportunities of amassing wealth were afforded 
him, had not, in Mr. Hastings’s case, produced the results on which it was 
customary in those days to calculate. Not once can I find his name in- 
cluded in the list of those, to whom nabob, or vizier, or native agent of 
either, had offered a gift ; nor in a solitary instance was the suspicion ex. 
cited towards him, that he might have accepted presents, yet kept the secret 
to himself. I do not mean to assert that he received no mark of the good 
will of the prince at whose court he so long resided or that the nobles of 
Moorshedabad withheld from him the keilat, or gift of ceremony, which it 
was their custom to extend to the rest of their guests. But in the legitimate 
fruits, or what were so accounted, of the various revolutions which he con- 
tributed to bring about, it is clear that, for some reason or another, he was 
not a partaker. Of Drake, Clive, Vansittart, Carnac, Munro, Spencer, and 
indeed of all who from 1757 down to 1764, had acted as governor, com- 
mander of troops, or member of council, in the Company’s service, it is 
officially on record that they extorted sums, always considerable, in various 
instances enormous, out of the gratitude, or it may be the necessities, of the 
native princes. But in the catalogue of persons so honoured, I have not 
been able, after the most diligent search, to discover that the name of Hast- 
ings is any where included. I may, perhaps, be permitted to add, that the 
fact, for such it is, reflects immortal honour on his memory. I am sure 
that men’s knowledge of it ought to have screened him, in a later stage of 
his career, from some of the calumnies with which party malice sought to 
overwhelm him ; yet is it past dispute, that the consequences of his own 
moderation were in the meanwhile extremely inconvenient to himself. 
Mr. Hastings returned to the land of his birth comparatively a,poor man, 
and so extreme had been his carelessness in the adjustment of his personal 
affairs, that he soon became a needy one. I have been told by those who 
enjoyed the advantages of his intimacy, and heard him converse, which he 
could seldom be induced to do, upon the events of his early life, that he 
brought with him only a small portion of his savings to England, and 
that the bulk of them was left in Bengal on security which failed him. 
Though I cannot, on such authority, give the statement as a fact, J see no 
just reason why it should be questioned, because it was from first to last a 
conspicuous trait in Mr. Hastings’s character, that he never put the smallest 
value upon money. But there is now lying before me a letter from Mr., 
afterwards Sir Francis Sykes, bearing date Muxadabad, 24th November, 
1768, which seems to establish the truth of the rumour beyond dispute: 
‘ T hope our friend Hastings,’ says he, ‘ will before this have, by the in- 
terest of his friends, secured an appointment in the service. He has ma- 
naged his cards very ill, and between you and me, I never saw such con- 
fused accounts as he left behind him.’ Whether the property which he had 
failed to realise ere quitting the scene of his labours was or was not lost I 
know not; but the short extract just transcribed clearly proves that he was 


the reverse of cautious respecting the means that were adopted to se- 
7 99 
cure it. 


Iie got reappointed to the Company’s service ; went out again to 
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India, meeting with Baroness Imhoff in the voyage, whom he after- 
wards married ; and renewed a career of amore public and influ- 
ential nature than ever, which Mr. Gleig brings down to 1782. 





Ant. 1V.—The Crisis. France in face of the Four Powers. By D. Urnau- 
uart, Esq., late Secretary of Embassy at Constantinople. Author of 
“Turkey and its Resources,” &c. Translated from the French. Paris. 
Dufert. 1840. 


Mr. Urquuart appears to have passed over into I‘rance in order 
to wage war against Lord Palmerston, and to vent his spleen upon 
that functionary, still smarting under what he considers to have 
been personal affronts or unhandsome treatment. Accordingly the 
author of the present pamphlet, which forms No. VI., it seems, of a 
series of papers on Diplomacy and Commerce, has for a course of 
years been writing bitterly in opposition to the Foreign Secretary, 
having recently been throwing all his weight, whatever that may be, 
into the French scale of animosity towards him, whom he charac- 
terizes as an arch and a bribed traitor to his country, and relentless 
enemy to the peace and civilization of Europe. In short, and in as 
faras the recent misunderstanding between the Cabinets of Eng- 
land and lrance is concerned, or our policy with regard to Turkey 
and Egypt, and our relations with Russia are involved, Mr. Urqu- 
hart is a hearty coadjutor of Mr. Attwood, who has been so loudly 
denouncing on both sides of the Channel, one of the principal minis- 
ters of the British crown. 

Judging from some of the reported inflammatory speeches of the 
one gentleman, and the production before us of the other, which 
“some Frenchmen, desirous of co-operating in the attempt to save 
Furope from the dangers with which ignorance and treason threa- 
ten it, have undertaken to republish for distribution in England,” 
we should say that the grounds for the grave allegations contained 
in them are either slight or feebly urged. ‘Time too is a severe 
mocker of strong and sweeping predictions ; so that when foretold 
discoveries fail, or are contradicted by real, recent and unquestioned 
occurrences, the public will lend a duller and a duller ear to further 
unmeasured accusations and alarming prophecies by the same par- 
thes. 

It is not altogether unamusing, and certainly it may be profitable 
to notice what are some of Mr. Urquhart’s foretellings, most positively 
and unhesitatingly put forward, contrasted with the actual events 
which have astonished Europe since the moment that he wrote and 
prophesied. For, be it observed, that he lays claim to extraordinary 
and special knowledge of the policy and diplomacy of all the great 
powers, pronouncing upon their wisdom or their folly, their strength 
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or weakness, their promptitude or neglect, in a tone, some will 
think, of unsurpassed arrogance. But even although nothing extra. 
ordinary had occurred since our author wrote the Introduction to 
this second edition of his pamphlet, dated Paris, October 22nd, we 
should have called the reasoning it contains unsatisfactory and 
unconvincing. 

A month, says Mr. Urquhart, has elapsed between the appear- 
ance of the second edition, and the time when the pamphlet was 
written ; and the events of this short period, he adds, have sufficed 
to confirm its statements and to accomplish its prognostications, 
Now what are the amount and nature of these statements and prog- 
nostications, said to be the inevitable consequences of the Treaty of 
the 15th July? Rupture of the alliance between France and Eng. 
land—Alliance between England and Russia—Renewal of a coali- 
tion of partition, Engiand being added to the powers that parti- 
tioned Poland—The sovereignty of the Dardanelles wrested from 
the Porte—The occupation of Constantinople stipulated by the pub- 
lic law of Europe—France sanctioning the treaty by issuing no 
declaration, and by armanents preparing for a European war to sus- 
tain, not to resist the occupation—The prostration of France before 
Russia—By this prostration of France, the domination of Russia 
over the allies confirmed—In England one man rendered arbiter 
of the two parties, uniting them under Russia—War of twenty 
years in Europe—The eastern and the northern empires united— 
Russia adding to her possessions Elsineur and the Dardanelles— 
The Cossacks encamped at Paris, Vienna, and Rome. 

How, how many of these statements and prognostications have 
been confirmed and accomplished, or are in the rapid progress of 
confirmation and accomplishment, we stop not at present to inquire ; 
but before proceeding to give our view of the history of the differ- 
ence between France and England, we must accompany Mr. Urqu- 
hart to some extent in the course of his details. 

Lord Palmerston is not only charged with practising for a pro- 
tracted period concealment and fraud as the hired agent of Russia, 
but direct reiterated falsehoods, so as completely to perplex and stul- 
tify his colleagues in office and the British nation, Tories, Whigs, 
and Radicals, and also to confound and to triumph over the French 
ministry and people. He has got our neighbours just to do that 
which he wished them to do, and to leave undone that which they 
ought to have done. But yet there is no mystification in the 
Foreign Secretary’s policy to any man who, like our author, has a 
complete knowledge of the Minister’s consummate guilt. Prophe- 
sying on the 12th of September, Mr. Urquhart assures us, that,— 


*‘ Tt will be the object of Russia, now, to exhibit to the French the weak- 
ness of England, the complications of her affairs, and the insecurity of her 
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relations in every portion of the world; thereby encouraging the spirit of 
hostilty in France against England. It must be shown that this weakness 
has been long prepared by Russia,—not to benefit France, but to place Eng- 
land under the dependence of Russia, and thereby to be used against France. 
For France, therefore, the sole danger arises out of the weakness of England. 

“But this is incomprehensible without the knowledge of the treason of 
the minister. No man, ignorant of this, can see his way through any of 
the affairs of Zurope ; knowing this, then, isthere no further deceit in any 
semblance, confusion in any mist, or doubt in any transaction ? 

“Russia and the English minister have been acting in concert to degrade 
the power of England, to complicate her relations with every state, and to 
strenghen the hands of the minister against his own country. England has 
thus been misled; her parliament committed. The two Powers, playing 
into each other’s hands, in concerted opposition, have used Austria, Prussia, 
Turkey, Egypt, France, as pieces placed on a chess-board. And this sys- 
tem has been pursued during ten years. Of course, the result is confusion 
and complication inextricable, unless by the knowledge of this guilt, of which 
neither party could have in the remotest degree suspected the detection.” 


And on the 28th of the same month, we have the same sort of 
oft repeated vague charges, in these words :— 


“But the alliance of Lord Palmerston with France for the last ten years 
has been pretended only, or the present would accord with the past. But 
it is a fact proven, a fact established beyond the possibility of doubt, that 
while he has ostensibly allied England to France, he has been secretly united 
to Russia. Thus has Lord Palmerston made of France an instrument for 
the last ten years of Russian advancement. ‘The results obtained every day 
have been accumulated in the events of the next: rendering the comprehen- 
sion of the system more difficult, but the power of overthrowing it more cer- 
tain when understood. But there is a limit to this power—a point 
beyond which it ceases; and we are now touching it. Besides an accident, 
an incident brought about on some extraneous matter, and which may even 
have been prepared on the other side of the world, may come to give the 


signal for war, while carrying public opinion entirely away, from its cause 
and author.” 


Much is said about the humiliated condition of France, in conse- 
quence of not declaring in time against the treaty of July, which, it 
ls asseverated, would have produced its abrogation, saved Turkey 
from downfall, and been the only course which could preserve the 
peace of Europe. It would even have baffled the long career of 
one man’s treason. Nothing which France can now do, according 
to our author, since the timely declaration and protest were neglect- 
ed, can prevent a war, or force the Pacha of Egypt to submission. 
Before ten days of January have sped we read the following alarm- 
ing and positive paragraphs :— 


“ But it may be objected, ‘ if the apparent resistance of France has been 
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so essential to the effecting thus far the objects of the treaty, will not the 
ultimate submission of France tend to prevent a rupture, and force Mehemet 
Ali to submit to its conditions?” By no means.  lussia having brought 
about the present crisis, and being evidently complete mistress of incidents 
and actors, whether principals or subordinates, will take care to bring about 
the results which she desires. In the former movements of Mehemet Alj 
her hand rendered him triumphant. So will she now ensure him suffcient 
success to accomplish the treaty and to lay Turkey prostrate. 

‘‘Mehemet Ali’s own will and position forbid moreover any expectation 
to be entertained of his submission. He understands the position of the 
Powers of Europe; he knows the interests of all the parties to the treaty are 
opposed to Russia; he knows the general indisposition of their people to 
war, and seeing the position of hostility of France to the treaty, he of 
course treats that deed with scorn, considers its signers as dupes, is confi- 
dent that it never will be executed, and is certain that if they attempt to exe- 
cute it, an European war will be the result. 

‘¢ Besides, his indignation as a man is aroused against the treacherous pro- 
ceeding. Mehemet Ali has been a faithless subject and has been the instru- 
ment of incalculable evil to his race and country. Dut there are events as 
there are dangers that retemper the mind; if danger, ennobling by its mag- 
nitude and exasperating by its perfidy, ever threatened an empire or a people, 
or restored the spirit of a man, it is that which now threaten in the name of 
a treaty of protection the Ottoman race. But this treaty elevates Mehemet 
Ali to the loftiest aims of ambition. Driven into revolt by an act of aggres- 
sion not on the part of his sovereign, but on the part of an implacable and 
immemorial foe of that sovereign and of its faith and race, his rebellion be- 
comes legitimate. Every Mussulman will turn to him as their sole refuge, 
but turn to him no longer as a minister of another’s will or the depository 
of a monarch’s power, but with suddenly altered feelings of awe and respect. 
By this treaty the name of ‘‘ Mehemet Ali” is become a power throught- 
out the whole limits of Turkey and of the East. It is so now to himself. 
From this perilous elevation, where he has been by long and fine calculation 
placed, how can he descend? And here again does the treaty, by the sole 
fact of its existence, realize the disasters for which it was designed. 

‘Ts not the importance given to him, and the dignity to which he is raised 
in Europe, another element of strength and of resolution, and another dan- 
ger added to the dangers with which this treaty overwhelms Turkey? Four 
Powers coalesced to threaten and coerce, and he—Mehemet Ali of Cavalla 
—having lived to defy four sovereigns in attemping to save his own—to 
be the arbiter of the destinies of the world, and able, by his defiance alone, 
to spread the flames and ravages of war throughout that Europe whose per- 
fidy and hostility has fer so many years, at the bidding of the Muscovite, 
weighed upon his country’s name and fortunes!” 


Mr. Urquhart’s accomplishments and fulfilments are curious 
enough ; and if special pleading and elaborate verbosity could be 
convincing, or of equal weight with facts, he must needs have been 
infallible in his predictions. If his torturing of treaties and his 
one-sided colourings were the essence of truth, Russia would at this 
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moment be not only mistress of the Mediterranean, but have the 
whole world at her mercy, or speedily to be so, even although cen- 
tral Asia, India, and the Chinese seas and England’s thunder on 
the celestial empire’s coasts are comprehended ; and all these disas- 
ters mainly through the treason of Lord Palmerston who is gravely 
charged with the basest perfidy for not attempting to destroy the 
marine of Russia, but, on the contrary, “ has taken care to scatter 
her (England’s) naval force and to render it insufficient for her own 
defence.” ‘To scatter her naval force! what think you of this woful 
prediction, ye men who have lately battled under a Napier and an 
Elliott? But not to stand too long aghast at these alarms and fear- 
ful forebodings, let us throw into large type also the two sentences 
which immediately follow the last quoted accusation. ‘* Here 
again,” says Mr. Urquhart, ‘“ I can state a fact as in the supposi- 
tion regarding the intention of England upon Syria, which must 
be perfectly conclusive. The minister of England, to whom these 
patriotic intentions are lent by the government press, himself urged 
the French government to increase its marine on the pretext of 
dread of Russia in 1835—in reality to prepare for that inferiority of 
the English navy and that danger to England which would throw 
her ultimately into the arms of Russia.” With the same boldness 
of assertion and confident assumption, we are told that Lord Pal- 
merston has ‘* carried the conviction with him of no colleague—he 
had to meet the opposition of every colleague—he carried his point 
by the declaration that France would submit, adding simply the 
threat cf retiring from the Cabinet in case his colleagues refused 
their concurrence.” 

We shall at some length follow up the continuation of our 
author’s absurd and exaggerated charges, in connexion with the 
Foreign Secretary’s hand in the treaty of July. ‘This treaty, he 
declares ;— 


‘Has the support of no interest, opinion, or will, residing in or belonging 
to the British nation; it is the individual act of a faithless minister, but it 
will become soon the act of England from France’s inability to understand 
this position. 

“Unless France can understand this degradation of England, she can 
neither feel her own danger nor the means which she possesses for saving both. 
But the causes of ignorance and error are unfortunately common to both, and 
the history and the map of Europe will suffice to shew to posterity, if it can- 
not be brought home to the conviction of the men of the present times, that 
there is nothing opposed to Russia that is not incapable. France wonders 
at the prostration of England; and has England no reason to be astonished at 
the cowardice of France ? Europe is perplexed and alarmed at the subserviency 
of the Porte; and what must the Turkish government thing of the conduct 
of Europe. 

“And whilst we are each of us content with accusing and insulting each 
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to account? There is no means of safety but in bringing home thé sense of 
the degradation of the society to which we belong—to each nation, to each 
man—then alone can efforts be usefully made for its correction. The cop- 
dition of England at this moment exceedsin humiliation and dishonour that of 
any previous epoch or of any other nation, not excepting Poland at the 
period of anarchy preceding its dismemberment. This condition of a nation 
is sufficiently alarming, but it gives rise to a source of danger still greater ; 
and in nations as in an individual, ignorance leads to mismanagement and 
mismanagement in the end becomes crime. 

** Let us suppose a case : 

‘* A statesman in England and a member of the opposition declares himself 
the violent partizan of a foreign power (Russia) he attacks the government 
(the tory administration of 1828 and 1829) and endeavours to throws it into 
a co-operation with Russia against Turkey, having previously driven a for- 
mer administration to sanction the assault of Russia upon Persia. This 
man then becomes minister for foreign affairs, and from that moment declares 
himself anti- Russian and supports himself by a French alliance—during ten 
years he retains possession of power, is met with opposition from no side, 
involves his country in an immese variety of negotiations; appears to be 
directing the whole diplomacy of the world, in a period of greater diplomatic 
activity than was ever known before, and the results prove invariably preju- 
dicial to England and profitable to Russia alone. Official documents are 
then called for, and they contain evidence the most conclusive of secret con- 
nivance with Russia under the exterior mask of opposition. In such a case 
would you not infer that this man had made use of a foreign influence to 
arrive at office and to retain it: and in this case would it not be evident that 
Russia and England, appearing to be opposed while they were acting in 
concert, had the power of placing every nation in the world in a false posi- 
tion in regard to both. What I have said is no supposition ; I have narra- 
ted facts. 

‘* During the year 1835, and after five years intimate relations with the 
minister and with public affairs, circumstances of a most strange nature first 
suggested to me the suspicion of treason. ‘That suspicion was not confined 
to my own breast. Immediately afterwards the minister constrained by a 
superior will, that of his late sovereign, appeared to change his course, and 
I believed that my suspieions had been without foundation. Having since 
seen the measures at that period adopted sacrificed one by one, my former 
suspicions have returned and have become gonvictions—convictions now 
tested by time, confirmed by each event, and shared by other public ser- 
vants of the crown, and by hundreds of my fellow countrymen. 

** England has come to a rupture with Persia ; England has sent anarmy 
to overthrow the government of Cabool ; and the justification of the English 
minister for the rupture and the war has been that these two countries 
were subject to the influence of Russia ; and at the very time that he makes 
the influence of Russia a cause of war with a third state he allies England 
to Russia for the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, and stipulates the 
occupation of Constantinople by Russians! Is it possible to imagine trea- 
son rendered more manifest by the contradiction of words and of acts—by 
the contradiction of the intentions avowed and the results. 


other, do we see any where any disposition to turn this unhappy item 
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“Ifthe alliance with Russia had been the cause of the war with Cabool 
would Russia unite herself to England? If the object of the treaty of the 
15th July was to maintain the Ottoman Empire, would Russia be one of the 
brought about allies? The pretext of hostility against Russia in central 
Asia, as of friendship for her in Turkey, is equally false; but equally 
serves through opposite means to assure the domination of Russia in the one 
country as in the other. 

“In this system all the parts are connected ; nothing is too fast for the 
ambition which is its soul—nothing too base for the dissimulation which is 
itsinstrument. There is no act that is not criminal, there is no word that 
isnot false. Butthis system, already so fearful by its comprehension of 
the power of evil, what is it not capable of effecting when using for an 
instrument its very enemy, hitherto the sole opponent of its progress— 
hitherto the sole protection of its victims? But sucha crime perpetrated 
against a world—preparing wrong, dangers, alarms, war, and ruin—how 
can it remain concealed, and if known how can it proceed unchecked, un- 
punished ? It does so because no one dares to grapple with it. Without 
perfect knowledge of the vast interests so long and so artfully obscured— 
without unflinching resolution to endure persecution, reproach, contempt, 
and calumny, who can understand or understanding venture to denounce 
this guilt? Are fit men for such a duty tobe found in a nation thus 
betrayed ? 

“ Thus this crime triumphs because it overwhelms the minds of men, and 
thus is this secret kept because no one ventures to utter it.” 


All the knowledge, penetration, and wisdom regarding Lord Pal- 
merston and his policy centre in Mr. Urquhart. When the British 
minister dispensed with Mr. Urquhart’s services, he committed an 
unpardonable crime; but out of partial evil comes universal good ; 
and thus it is that the world is to be blessed by the present reve- 
lation. Do our readers desire more samples of vague and unsub- 


stantiated accusations? Take the following lament and burst of 
wrath :— 


“With mingled feelings of shame and indignation I have to avow that the 
British nation is dead to all interest in its national affairs. The mass of the 
people, occupied solely in political faction, is neutralized and powerless; the 
leaders, committed to the errors they have not been able to deteet, are par- 
hes to the acts they have not resisted. The complications in which they 
have been artfully involved have rendered external affairs incomprehensible— 
they have long ceased to attempt to exercise any control over them. They 
are consequently made acquainted with intentions only after events have 
occurred. The debates in Parliament must have left to the most superficial 
observer no shadow of doubt that no control is exercised by the nation over 
its government; and the transaction we are now examining proves in like 
manner that no control is exercised by the government over the man who 
directs its foreign relations; nor is it wonderful that one man should sway 
the decisions of a Cabinet where two or three votes of the House of Com- 
mons can decide upon the existence of a government. As the Cabinet owes 
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its srength at this present hour to the slenderness of its majority, so is that 
minister who can stand by himself strong against each party, by the strength 
of the other, and therfore is he the ruler of both. A foreign minister hold. 
ing this position must either have, independently of his ministerial position, 
national confidence or foreign support in regard to the transactions of office ; 
he must either in the defence of national interests be supported at home 
against attacks from without, or in the sacrifice of national interests receive 
forcign support to confirm his power. ‘This position indeed cvuld only be 
realized with respect to a foreign minister as it is only dangerous with re- 
spect to a foreign minister.”’ 


War is declared to be inevitable, for ‘‘ No one in France can 
any longer doubt that war will arise from this treaty.” But “ Rus- 
sia may now sleep in peace ;”’ for “‘ by this treaty she has rendered 
time her slave ; hencefoward time alone will suffice to rear her own 
fortune upon the ruins ofthe world.”” Big words, oracular announce- 
ments! And who is to blame besides the British minister? Who 
but Mr. Urquhart has laboured for years to save both France and 
England from false positions ? And does not this protracted apostle- 


ship confer authoritative privileges upon the far-seeing labourer ?— 


** And we who have laboured to avert these disasters, we who have 
announced them long before they appeared, and have struggled against them 
while their growing weight overwhelmed us, we who have attempted at 
once to arrest the fatal course of events in England, and to open the eyes of 
France to the peril that threatens, have we not the right to turn to the 
French government and to say, ‘If you had performed the simplest of 
duties to your own country—if you had only said to England that you 
would enable us to save England, which common honesty no less than policy 
dictated, if you had only declared this treaty to be in reality a treaty against 
France, if you had only shown that this deed was the rupture of our alliance 
with you, the treaty would have been torn before it was made public—if 
you had said this treaty is Russian, and if in showing us the designs of Russia 
you had shewn yourself resolute to combat and to resist them alone sooner 
than yield to the menaces of Europe, or to the temptations with which you 
are at the same time assailed, the English people would have understood 
you, and would have risen as one man by a single overwhelming impulse to 
unite itself to you under the banners of justice.’ This was the only means 
of safety. If France did not protest against the rupture of her alliance with 
England, how could the English people overthrow the man who had broken 
this alliance ? How could it know in time that this alliance was destroyed ? 
If France had spoken, the English people would have roused. themselves 
from their lethargy, the colleagues of Lord Palmerston would have shaken 
off their culpable subserviency, and even that weakness which Russia has 
so skilfully prepared for England in all parts of the world, in order t0 
reduce that power to ask her protection, would have become a preparative 
reason for throwing off this disastrous protection. 

‘* This position of France would have been admirable; for her governe 
ment, in saving from incalculable disasters its own country, would at the 
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same time have become the saviour of the country by which it had been 
perfidiously attacked, and the independence of which is henceforth lost by 
the triumph of this treason.” 


“The condition of England at this moment,” says the oracle— 
the unerring, unmeddling diplomatist, ‘‘ exceeds in humiliation and 
dishonour that of any previous epoch or of any other nation, not 
even excepting Poland at the period of anarchy preceding its dis- 
memberment.” Mr. Urquhart gravely declares this. No doubt he 
is the only man on the face of the earth, we venture to assert, who 
will so express himself. But he is captious and perverse enough to 
consider such singularity to be a proof of his inspiration and imma- 
culate wisdom. He must be right; Lord Palmerston ought to lose 
his head, for he has brought England to crouch under the paw of 
the Northern bear, and al! Europe to be at the mercy of its savage 
hug. Our ships and trade are to be driven from the Mediterranean ; 
Russia is making mighty strides towards India. On the coasts of 
China we are laughed at; and in short England at this moment 
exceeds in humiliation and dishonour that of any previous epoch or 
of any other nation, not even excepting Poland at the period of 
anarchy preceding its dismemberment ! !! 

Such is the language of a man who thinks himself sane; who 
fancies that no one is so far-sighted and so impartial as himself; who 
at times says that Lord Palmerston is mad, at another, traitorous, 
and the paid agent of Russia. We must endeavour, however, to 
direct the reader’s mind toa calmer and correcter view of the ques- 
tion, uninfluenced alike by fear or expected favour, and unmoved 
by the remembrance of injuries real or imaginary ; and this we shall 
do by recapituJating and bringing into a narrow compass the lead- 
ing features of a quarrel, although the merits of the case be now 
all but trite and passed away. But the proud position which England 
at this instant holds, and the notice which every periodical journal 
is taking of the subject, must be regarded as a sufficient reason for 
our pains. 

The first remark which we offer has been ably supported by some 
of our contemporaries, and tends to dispel a great deal of the error 
and the mystification which people in Eng]pnd as well as in France 
have been busy to propagate, viz., regarding what has been called 
the alliance between the two countries, said to have been formed 
since the Three Days. Now this alliance has not been based upon 
any technical or precise treaty, but has consisted simply of a good 
uiderstanding, a cherished forbearance, a general mutual desire to 
forget hereditary animosities and national jealousies. If there was 
any approach to a formally framed alliance, to a treaty of a defensive 
and an offensive character, it did not occur when the King of the 
French was called to the throne; for the Duke of Wellington then 
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informed the person who was officially sent to this country to an- 
nounce the result of the Revolution of July, that he was extreme} 
sorry on hearing of the event after what had been wasted towards 
accomplishing the restoration of the old dynasty, but still that this 
country would not interfere between the people of France, and the 
new sovereign, so long as the peace of Europe was not menaced, 

To be sure there was something of a more binding appearance 
entered into when England and France undertook to support the 
constitutional cause in Spain against Don Carlos. But a sufficient 
answer to this is that France was not sincere on that occasion, and 
that she never assisted England in the struggle. Then, with re- 
spect to any commercial treaties, both Poulett Thomson and Mr. 
Labouchere can tell that our neighbours were equally insincere and 
grasping ; and that our commissioners were trifled with and dis. 
gusted to a degree that taught our government to be mistrustful of 
our pretended allies. This must have led Lord Palmerston to behave 
to them with much less ceremony or courtesy relative to the Eastern 
question than he would otherwise have done. 

If our readers have no other guide towards understanding the bear- 
ings of this question than that afforded by Mr. Urquhart, they 
must be much quicker of apprehension than we have been. We 
shall therefore indicate in two or three sentences our view of the 
subject and of the negotiations previous to the ripening of the dif- 
ference between England and France. 

‘The question was brought to a bearing in consequence of the 
quarrels between the Sultan and his vassal, the repeatedly rebel- 
lious Mehemet Ali. It may also be stated that the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, by whieh Russia was exclusively allowed the privilege of 
supporting the Turkish emperor, was the source of alarm and jea- 
lousy to the other European powers; so that on the accession of the 
present Sultan the Czar was induced in the course of skilful instead 
of treasonable negotiations, so far as our Foreign Secretary was 
concerned, to surrender the peculiar right he had obtained. With 
regard, however, to the Pacha of Egypt, his victory at Nezib, the 
conquest of Syria, and the more recent seizure of the Turkish fleet, 
in consequence of the treason of its admiral, after which the viceroy 
of Egypt became more arrogant and contumacious, the Great 
Powers, with the exception of France, entered into a treaty to take 
the Sultan under their protection, and to force the Pacha to eva- 
cuate Syria leaving to him only Egypt and the pachalic of Acre. 
France had proposed the conference which led to this treaty, 
although she afterwards refused to become a party toit. In July 
Jast, the other powers concluded the treaty, without the coneurrence 
of our Gallic neighbours, their government demanding the heredi- 
tary possession of Syria; and hence the charge of bad faith and 
breach of alliance brought against England, and the extreme ill- 
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feeling that has arisen towards us. Every one knows how loud has 
been the blustering of the French in consequence of this treaty, and 
also how irritating has been the newspaper-press of England on the 
subject. All have heard too how widely Thiers exerted his influence 
over the journals of his country to pervert facts and to inflame the 
minds of his fellow-subjects ; until, at length, the fears of his sove- 
reign with reference to the democratic spirit, so largely and formid- 
ably entertained in his kingdom, and to the instability of his 
thrown, should war arise, hastened the resignation of his pugnacious 
minister, and led to the organization of a cabinet earnest for peace. 
But had the warlike measures of this country been less prompt ; 
had winter been allowed to pass before any impression had been 
made on Syria; and had the French been allowed time to complete 
their preparations, there seems every reason to believe that it would 
have been impossible to avoid hostilities, which, without predicting 
so positively as Mr. Urquhart has done, as to extent and duration, 
would no doubt have been devastating and terrible. 

We do not intend to repeat what has been urged for and against 
Lord Palmerston with regard to his haste or secrecy in reference to 
France ; in bringing the celebrated treaty to a close. It is now no- 
torious that Thiers made false statements upon these points, per- 
verted truth, and poisoned the channels of information. But we 
must not allow Mr. Urquhart to deceive our readers, with regard 
eitherto our Foreign Secretary’s motives or policy relative to the 
eastern question ; the turn which the negotiation, and the battles 
therewith connected have taken, being, we firmly believe, as 
unwelcome to Russia as to the French. 

It appears to us that Lord Palmerston’s conduct must have been 
directed by various motives, each of them highly creditable to him 
as a British subject and also as a diplomatist. 

M. Thiers shifted his ground in attempting to account for our 
Foreign Secretary’s policy; at one time alleging that he was the 
dupe of Russia; at another that he was eager to get possession of 
Egypt for England. The French minister, too, was prompted by 
certain subjects of our Queen, who pretended to know more than 
any other body of the state of feeling in our cabinet and throughout 
Great Britain, with regard to the eastera question. It was by some 
asserted that Lord Palmerston stood alone in opinion among his 
colleagues, and that if the French journals wrote up to the all but 
universal feeling in this country, that his lordship would be forced 
to resign. The radical deputation to Paris, headed by Attwood, 
encouraged Thiers in these and other views; and it is sufficiently 
notorious that the loya/ and patriotic Mr. Urquhart was in commu- 
nication with the French minister. We have had already abun- 
dance of proofs respecting the nature of the gentleman’s representa- 
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tions who has now been named, and how base are the motives 
which he attributes to our minister. 

Let us pass from such silly and vile insinuations to strong proba. 
bilities which recent events may be held to have completely demon. 
strated to be undeniable truths. 

Lord Palmerston must in no inconsiderable degree have been 
influenced by the desire to check the progress of the French in the 
Kast. They had, contrary to promises, retained possession of 
Algiers ; they are looking towards Tunis and Tripoli; and have for 
a series of years been endeavouring to establish extraordinary rela- 
tions with Mehemet Ali; so that had the Pacha been allowed to 
retain Syria, and if that country as well as Egypt had become by 
the consent of Europe hereditary possessions in his family, a formid- 
able ally of the Mrench would in all probability have existed in the 
Fast, so as to render France too powerful in Europe, and dangerous 
to our Indian possessions and influence in Asia. 

Again, it is not to be credited that Lord Palmerston was callous 
whether Turkey should fall into the hands of Russia or not; or 
that he did not see, if a war broke out in the dominions of the Sul- 
tan, that the Czar would step in and jeopardise directly our Indian 
empire. Prevention was a far safer and cheaper measure than an 
attempt to expel. 

Egypt and the Red Sea, since the introduction of steam naviga- 
tion, and the wonderful increase of steam-power in the hands of the 
most enterprising nation in the world, whose possessions and 
intercourse reach every quarter and almost every corner of the globe, 
became objects of extraordivary interest to our merchants. A pas- 
sage to or from Bombay might be completed in the same number 
of weeks, that the Cape route took months. The condition and 
affairs of the Turkish empire therefore peremptorily claimed the 
attention of our government ; and the importance of the passage of 
Suez could not be any longer overlooked while the increase of power, 
the ambition, and the arrogance of Mehemet Ali did not admit of 
further forbearance or of undecided steps. 

Bot in proportion to the decision and the late triumphs of the 
British have been the disappointments and wrath of the French ; nor 
is it unlikely that they may seek to cultivate an alliance with Rus- 
sia in contemplation of neutralizing our success, which, it is believed, 
is galling to Nicholas. Let them; for even were we at war with 
both of these great powers, Egypt and Syria might in a short time 
be placed on such a footing by us as would defy the whole of Europe 
—colonized as well as conquered by the hundreds of thousands that 
might be brought to these keystone countries from India and from 
the British isles. We must therefore conclude that if Lord Pal- 
merston’s policy aud success be followed up wisely and steadily, 
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England never was more powerful or in a more enviable situation 
than at this moment ; and that the rage of France is a proof of this 
superiority and of her own humiliation, let Urquhart and Attwood 
say what they will. 





—_ 


Art. V. 
1. Mercedes of Castle. A Romance of the Days of Columbus. By J. F. 
Coorer, Esa. 3 vols. Bentley. 
2, The Tower of London ; An Historical Romance. By W. H. Ainsworth 
Bently. 
3. Tippoo Sultaun ; a Tale of the Mysore War. By Captain Meapows 


Taytor. 3 vols. Bentley. 
4. Longbeard, Lord of Loudon: a Romance. London: Bull. 
5. Night and Morning; a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ 


&e. $8 Vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 
6. Poor Jack. By Captain Marryat: with Illustrations by C. Stan- 
rictp, R. A. London: Longman. 


WE shall not recur to the oft discussed questions with regard to the 
rules which should guide the writers of what are called Historical 
Romances; how recorded facts and real character should be dove- 
tailed with fiction and imaginary persons; and, what may be the 
effects of such composite productions upon the earnest student of 
the past who looks for absolute and naked truth. The occasion is 
uot sufficiently important to require any nice disquisition on the 
subject. A few words will suffice, especially as regards the two 
first mentioned works, to describe their character and merits. 

It will be conceded that he who undertakes to compose a romance 
of the kind promised in the above works must have his mind fully 
inbued with the history, the complexion, the very atmosphere, in 
all its phases, of the period upon which he casts himself. We should 
say that his reading and syinpathies must have made the era and some 
particular occasions, incidents, and personages in it dear to him; so 
that he writes from a teeming impulse, rather than that he reads, or 
crams, in order to write. But this is not all; for uncommon skill 
and art are required so to dispose of the real with the unreal that 
the period and the actors in it may be mirrored and reflected, with 
such effect as to bring into one great picture its ideality,—its very 
geilus and poetry. Scott was possessed in an unrivalled degree of 
the pre-exquisite knowledge and sympathies to which we have re- 
lerred ; and not less of the artistic skill to do these pre-requisites 
ample justice, so as to bring epochs with a master-painter’s powers 
fully and touchingly before his readers, and to avoid offending our 
certain knowledge by over dfawing or perverting familiar facts and 
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established realities. It was by means of certain fictitious characters 
to whom, and descriptions of romantic incidents, to which all the rea] 
historical circumstances and personages were made subservient in his 
fables, that these fables told so strikingly what he meant to convey, 
and picture so faithfully an age; while even in the portraiture of 
his imaginary beings there was such a strict regard paid to human 
nature as never, (we are speaking throughout in general terms) to 
violate our feelings of propriety—our common sense apprehensions, 

If we, however, apply these canons to Mr. Cooper’s romance, we 
shall find him greatly deficient. 

The work is heavy: this is our first observation. It is unreal: 
which is our second. But why? We answer,—because he has so 
contrived the plot, and so worked it out, that the interest which 
the reader takes in it, abides chiefly with the real historical cha- 
racters and events,—Isabella and Columbus, the voyage, &c.—while 
of these there is nothing new conveyed, nor better told, than has 
often been done before. We look in vain in his fictitious and ima- 
ginary creations for novel, or even for strikingly brilliant lights ; 
neither do these deeply, much less pre-eminently engage the at- 
tention. They hardly excite one’s fine sympathies. Ozema, the 
sister of a Cacique, is one of these creations, but she is merely a 
Minerva-press composition. The Hunter of the Deserts, and the 
Saltwater Sailor are better, and bring the author upon elements and 
among scenes where he has chiefly distinguished himself. But other- 
wise the romance is a failure both as to construction and execution. 
It is verbose, tame, and unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Ainsworth has not been more successful, if we test him by 
the Scott standard, although his failure has not arisen from precisely 
the same mistakes and incapacities. 

The subject of his romance is the tragic story of Lady Jane Grey, 
the lovely, the learned, and the pious. But he is not faithful to 
history ; neither is he more true to consistency in the details. So 
much for his imbuement of fiction with requisite truth. Then he 
has trammelled himself with a false idea of what is possible or neces- 
sary in the sort of picture intended ; for having determined “to leave 
no part of the old pile unillustrated,” we have so much of tedious 
and minute description as becomes absolutely tiresome, the tale 
being thereby obstructed, divided, and spoiled ; so that there is no 
strong and prominent image of the time or of the principal actors 
produced. ‘To be sure we are made to sup plentifully upon hor- 
rors, and therefore the Jack Sheppard style of colouring is seldom 
for any considerable space amissing. But whether this will make 
up for the legitimate method of powerfully impressing the feelings, 
which is done by making stern or horrid realities work with a fine, 
melting, or generously arousing efficacy upon the imagination, we 
leave it to others to judge. ‘There i$ sometimes considerable dra- 
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matic power displayed in the dialogue, and the descriptions are fre- 
quently, taken piecemeal, graphic. But when combined the whole 
is incongruous and disturbing to the mind. Mr. Ainsworth attempts 
on occasions drollery, in which, however, we find nothing better 
than caricature ; and his grotesque characters are unnatural; while 
those that live in history are either rendered tame by him, or unlike 
the"truth. 

We pronounce “ The Tower of London,” a locality and a subject 
so ripe with curious and stirring information and associations, to 
be neither strikingly illustrative of actual history, nor abstractedly 
of human nature ; and even George Cruikshank’s pencil-aids cannot 
supply what is wanting, or make amends for what is wrong ; clever 
as many of the Illustrations are in respect of effect. The designs 
however are often as badly conceived as the drawing is bad ; and the 
copperplate etchings are miserable things. 

We feel considerably relieved on turning to the “ Tale of the 
Mysore War,” and which, while exhibiting no less knowledge of 
Indian character and Oriental scenes than did the ‘‘ Confessions of 
a Thug” by the same author, is less revolting and more varied. Cap- 
tain Meadows Taylor has besides given us the historical hero Tippoo 
Sultaun with great force and distinctness ; we should say with emi- 
nent success in point of truth, although a mixed character that has 
perplexed many describers. He has also made his qualities come 
out in action, and with no mean dramatic power; these qualities 
being extraordinary subtlety and apprehensiveness of intellect, com- 
bined with excessive vanity, gross ignorance, and Mahomedan su- 
perstition. But while our author’s knowledge of Indian character, 
life, scenery, and history, together with his pictures of military 
movements and habits are striking, he is too diffuse and anxious, 
like Mr. Ainsworth, to tell all that he knows, and to cram his pages 
with particulars, to allow his tale its proper straightforward effect. 
But not to be more particular or hypocritical, let us in a word give 
these volumes the preference over those of the preceding authors 
named in this paper, by saying that the picture of Indian life is not 
only true, and vigorous, according to all the ideas which we have 
gathered of it, but that Captain Taylor’s mind is so imbued with its 
spirit and sympathies, that what in the abstract would appear ex- 
ceedingly gross, impure, ané horrid in the eyes of a European, have 
far less offensiveness in his representations ; thus demonstrating that 
he has looked upon these things with a discriminating eye, and as 
one who judges of the whole, even when he seizes upon a part. 

Let us first of all see how he deals with the troubles of Poly- 
gamy :— 


“‘ Leaving Kasim with his tents, which had arrived and were being pitched 
for the accommodation of Ameena, the Khan, accompanied only by his ser- 
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vant Daood, rode into the Fort, to his own house, in order to break the 
news of his marriage to his wives, and to prepare them for their new asso- 
ciate. ‘ There is sure to be a storm,’ he said, ‘ and it may as well burst 
upon me at once.’ 

“* Alighting therefore at the door, where he was welcomed affectionate] 
by his servants, the news quickly spread through the house that the Khan 
was come. He only delayed while he washed his feet and face, to cleanse 
them from the dust of the road, as well as to refresh himself a little ere he 
passed on into the zenana. 

** The two ladies, who had expected his arrival, and who had employed a 
person abroad to inform them of it, were sitting on a musnud at one end of 
the room, with their backs to the door. As he entered, the gurgling of 
their hookas became doubly loud ; a few slave-girls were standing about the 
apartment, who made low salaams as he approached them; but the ladies 
neither rose nor took the slightest notice of him. 

** The Khan was surprised at seeing them together, as when he had left 
them they were bitter enemies; and he stopped suddenly in his approach. 
It was evident at once to him that they had heard of his marriage, and made 
common cause against him; he was justly enraged at this, and at the want 
of respect, nay insult, with which they now received him. 

** * Kummoo-bee! Hoormut-bee!’ he cried; ‘ women! do ye not see 
me? Where is your respect? How dare yet tosit as lapproach? AmlI 
a man, or am [ less than a dog, that ye take no more notice of me than if I 
were a stone? Speak, ye ill-conditioned !’ 

*¢ ¢ T}l-conditioned !’ cried Kummoo-bee, who, though the youngest wife, 
was the worst-tempered, and who led the reply—‘ ill-conditioned! Alla, 
Alla! aman who has no shame—a man whois perjured—a man who is less 
than a man—a poor, pitiful, unblest coward! Yes,’ she exclaimed, her 
voice rising with her passion as she proceeded, ‘ anamurd! a fellow who has 
not the spirit of a flea, to dare to come into the presence of women who, 
Inshalla! are daughters of men of family !—to dare to approach us, and tell 
us that he has come, and brought with him a vile woman—an un- 
chaste—” 

“** Hold!’ cried the Khan, roused to fury as the words fell on his ear, 
advancing and seizing a slipper which was on the ground, ‘ dare to say that 
again, and I will beat thee!’ 

“ * Yes, beat us, beat us!’ cried both breathlessly at once ; ‘ beatus, and 
our cup of shame will be full. Beat us, and you will doa valiant deed, and 
one that your new mistress will approve of,’ cried Hoormut. 

** * Alla, Alla! anold man, one with white hairs, to bring a new mistress 
to his wives’ house! Shame, shame!’ vociferated Kummoo. 

**T tell thee, women, she is my wife!’ roared the Khan. ‘ Ye will re- 
ceive her as such this evening ; and cool your tempers in the mean while, 
or, by Allaand the Apostle, I will send ye both to your relations ; and they 
may keep ye or not, as they please, for I will not. So bethink ye what ye 
do. This is my house, and, Inshalla! I will be its master :’ and so saying, 
and not waiting to hear any reply, he left the apartment.” 


We shall copy out other two scenes ; the first giving us not only 
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a picture of oriental feelings but of devotion toa chief. Tippoo has 
‘ust communicated to his officers the stern terms of Cornwallis, and 
appeals to their patriotism and fidelity :— 


‘Then arose the oaths of all, in hoarse tones, as they waved their arms 
on high, and swore to be faithful till death. 

“¢°Tis well,’ he said, ‘else ye had been kafirs, fit only to herd with the 
vile. I bless ye, O my friends! Alla, who sees my aching heart, knows 


that I believe you true—true to the last; true in prosperity, true now in. 


adversity ; while I—I have often deceived ye, often been capricious. Will 
ye forgive me? I am no Sultaun now, but a poor worm before Alla, 
meaner than yourselves. Will ye forgive me?’ 

‘Then the passionate gestures and exelamations of devotion to him by 
the enthusiasts knew no bounds; and their wild and frantic cries and ex- 
pressions of service unto death to the shedding of their hearts’ blood—broke 
forth without controul. ‘Those without, and the soldiery, caught up the 
wild excitement, thronged into the mosque, and filled the steps and the 
court, uttering violent exclamations. 

“¢ Blessed be Alla! your old fire is still within you,’ cried Tippoo; ‘ and 
were I but rid of Cornwallis, that host yonder would disperse like smoke 
before the sun: we might pursue them to annihilation. Will noone rid me 
of him? Will no one lead a sortie from the fort, and dashing at his tent ere 
he be suspected, bear him or his head hither? I vow a reward such as it 
hath not entered into any one’s thoughts to conceive, to him who doeth 
this: and those who fall, ye well know are martyrs ; and when they taste of 
death are translated into Paradise, to the seventy virgins and undying 
youth.’ 

“Unknown to each other, and from opposite sides, two men dashed for- 
ward eagerly to claim that service of danger. The one was Kasim Ali, the 
other a man from whose bloodshot eyes and haggard features, upon which 
anguish and despair were fearfully written, all shrank back as he passed 
them: it was Rhyman Khan. 

“Kasim! Kasim Ali! thou art not fit for this service; thou art weak, 
thy cheek is pale. Go, youth!’ cried the Sultaun, ‘there are a hundred 
others ready.’ 

“* Not so, Light of Islam!” replied the young man. ‘I was the first—it 

is my destiny. I claim the service; if it be written that I am to fall this 
day, the shot would reach me even in thy palace. I am not weak, but 
strong as ever I was: behold my arm,’ and he bared it to the elbow: the 
muscles stood out in bold projections as he clenched his hand. ‘ Behold, I 
am strong—I am full of power, therefore let it be so; Inshalla! your slave 
will be fortunate ; there is no fear.’ 
_ “**Tt is my right,’ cried Rhyman Khan. The hollow tone of his voice, as 
it fell on the Sultaun’s ear, caused even him to start. ‘I was before him; 
bid me go instead; he is young, and should be spared; the old soldier is 
ripe for death.’ 

‘** Prophet of Alla! what ails thee?’ said the Sultaun tohim. ‘ Why 
dost thou stare so and roll thine eyes, Rhyman Khan? art thou ill ?’ 

‘“*T am well,’ he answered, ‘ quite well. Ha, ha! quite well; bué as I 
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am thy slave and have eaten thy salt for years, could I hear thy words un- 
moved? By Alla, no: therefore let me go, it is my right, for I am his 
elder.’ 

*** Go, both of ye,’ continued Tippoo ; ‘you have been friends, nay more, 
father and son ; take whom ye will with ye. Go—may Alla shield ye both 
from danger! Go—if ye fall, your places will be indeed vacant, but your 
memories will dwell in the hearts of those who love brave deeds, and ye will 
die as martyrs in the cause of the faith; and this is a death that al! covet. 
But we will pray for your success. Inshalla! victory awaits you, and honour 
and my gratitude when ye return. Go! ye have my prayers, and those of 
every true believer who will behold ye.’ 

‘“** Both saluted him profoundly; and then turning, their eyes met. 
‘Come!’ said the Khan, ‘ we delay.” There was a burst of admiration from 
the assembly—a shout which rose and spread abroad to those without. ‘ Who 
will follow Rhyman Khan?’ he cried aloud: ‘ whoever will, let him meet 
me at the southern gate in half an hour ;’ and so saying, he hurried rapidly 
in the direction of his home. 

‘* All was confusion there, for the lady Ameena, with Sozun and Meeran, 
were missing: he ordered his best horse to be prepared for action, and 
without speaking, he passed into the apartments of Ameena and fastened the 
door. 

‘* They were as she had left them—nothing had been disturbed: her 
larks were singing cheerily ; her looree, which knew him well fluttered its 
bright wings, and screaming tried to fly to him; her gazelle ran up with a 
merry frisk, and rubbed its nose against his hand, and butted gently with 
its forehead, gazing at him with its large soft eyes. Her flowers were fresh 
and bright, and their odour was sweet in the cool morning air. His eye 
wandered around: every well-remembered object was there; but she whose 
joyous smile and sweet tones had made a heaven of the place, where was 
she ? Dead and cold, he thought, disfigured in death by his own hand. He 
cast himself frantically on the bed, which remained in disorder even as she 
had left it, and groaned aloud. 

How long he lay there he knew not: he had no thought of present time, 
only of the past, the blissful past, which floated before his mental vision, 
bitter mockery. Some one knocked; it recalled him to his senses. 

“** They wait,’ said Deood, ‘the Patél and a hundred other : he has sent 
for thee.’ 

***T come,’ cried the Khan, ‘ I come: it was well he remembered me ; he 
seeks death as I do,’ he added mentally. 

“** The lady Kummoo would speak to thee,’ said a slave, as he passed 
out. 

*** Tell her I go to death !’ he replied sternly ; ‘tell her I follow Ameena 
—away!’ The girl stared at him as though the words had stunned her, 
gazed after him as he passed on, saw him spring quickly into his saddle, 
and dashing his heels into his noble charger, bound onwards at a desperate 
speed. 

. **¢?Tis well thou art come, Khan,’ said Kasim Ali, ‘ we have waited for 
thee.’ 


‘** Hush! why seekest thou death ? thou art not fitted to die, Kasim.’ 
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“*More fit than thou, old man,’ was his reply. ‘Come, they wait— 
they remark thee : when we are before the judgment thou wilt know all. 
Come !’ 

‘The Khan laughed scornfully, for he remembered the kiss. ‘Come, 
my friends,’ he cried, ‘follow Rhyman Khan for the faith and for Islam : 
Bismilla! open the gate.’ 

“* For the faith! for Islam!’ cried the devoted band as the heavy door 
opened ; and emerging from the shadow of the gate and wall, the sunlight 
glanced upon their naked weapons, gay apparel, and excited horses, and 
they dashed in a fearful race toward the camp.” 


Behold a cruel despot in sport,— 


“ As they rode onwards through the bazaar of the outer town, they saw 
at the end of the street a cavalcade approaching, evidently that of a person 
ofrank. A number of spearmen preceded it, running very fast, and shout 
ing the titles of a person who was advancing at a canter, followed by a bril- 
liant group, clad in gorgeous apparel, cloth-of-gold and the finest muslins, 
and many in chain-armour, which glittered brightly in the sun. 

“Ere Kasim could ask who it was, the cortége was near the head of his 
corps, which drew off to one side to allow it to pass. As the company ad- 
vanced, the Khan dashed his heels into the flanks of his charger, and flew 
to meet it ; Kasim saw him halt suddenly, and present the hilt of his sword 
to one who, from his appearance and the humility of the Khan’s attitude, he 
felt assured could be no other than the Sultan. 

‘‘ Just then, one of those bulls which the belief of the Hindoos teaches 
them are incarnations of divinity, and which roam at large in every bazaar, 
happened to cross the road lazily before the royal party. The attendant 
spearman strove to drive it on; but, not accustomed to being interfered with 
so rudely, it resisted their shouts and blows with the but-end of their spears, 
and menaced them with its horns. There ensued some little noise, and 
Kasim, who was watching the Sultaun, saw him observe it. 

‘““* A spear, a spear!’ he heard him cry; and as one of the attendants 
handed him one, he exclaimed to his suite, ‘ Now, friends, for a hunt! 
Yonder fellow menaces us, by the Prophet! Who will strike a blow for 
Islam, and help me to destroy this pet of the idolators ?—may their mothers 
be defiled! Follow me!’ And so saying, he urged his noble horse on- 
wards, 

The bull seeing himself pursued, turned for an instant with the intention 
of flight; but it was too late: as it turned, the spear of the Sultaun was 
buried in its side ; and it staggered on, the blood pouring in torrents from 
the gaping wound, while it bellowed with pain. One or two of the attend- 
ants followed his example ; and the Sultaun continued to plunge his weapon 
into the unresisting animal as fastas he could draw it out, until at last it fell, 
groaning heavily, having only run a few yards. 

“** Shabash, shabash! (Well done, well done!) who could have done 
that but the Sultaun? Inshalla! he is the victorious—he is the slayer of 
man and beast! he is the brave in war, and the skilful in hunting!’ cried all 
the attendants and courtiers. But there were many others near, who vented 
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their hate in silent yct bitter curses—Brahmins to whom the slaughter of . 
the sacred animal was impiety not to be surpassed. 

‘** Ha!’ cried the Sultaun, looking upon the group, one of whom had 
disgust plainly marked upon his countenance, ‘ Ha! thou dost not like this? 
By the soul of Mahomed we will make thee like it! Scize me that fellow, 
Furashes !" he cried fiercely, ‘and smear his face with the bull's blood : that 
will teach him to look with an evil eye on his monarch’s amusements,’ 

“* The order was obeyed literally ; andere the man knew what was said, 
he was seized by a numberof the powerful attendants, his face was smeared 
with the warm blood, and some of it forced into his mouth. 

** * Enough!’ cried the Sultaun, leaning back in his saddle as he watched 
the scene, and laughing immoderately, pointed to the really ludicrous but 
disgusting appearance of the Brahmin, who, covered with blood and dirt, 
was vainly striving to sputter forth the abomination which had been forced 
into his mouth, and to wipe the blood from his face. ‘ Enough! bring him 
before us. Now make a lane infront, and give me a spear. Away with 
thee!’ he cried to the Brahmin, ‘I will give thee a fair start; but if I over- 
take thee before yonder turning, thou art a dead man, by Alla!’ 

‘* The man turned at once, and fled with the utmost speed that terror 
could Jend him: the Sultaun waited a while, then shouted his favourite ery 
of ‘ Alla yar:’ and, followed by his attendants, darted at full speed after the 
fugitive. The Brahmin, however, escaped down the narrow turning; and 
the brilliant party rode on, laughing heartily at their amusement.” 


Just as our notices of the first three of these fictions were going 
to press, we found on our table another batch which we have has- 
tened to unite with them, although our review of the Jatter cannot 
but be slight. Longbeard, or William the Saxon, who, according 
to the clerical chroniclers, was a mob-leader of London, for pur- 
poses of plunder, but whe in Mr. Mackay’s romance had loftier ends 
in view, enthusiastically defending the weak against the powerful, 
the poor against the rich, or in other words the Saxons against 
their oppressors the Normans,—for he figured in the reign of 
Richard the First, the period being nearly contemporary with 
that selected in Scott’s Ivanhoe,—is the hero of the work. The 
personage so significantly surnamed is thus sketched by our 
author :— 


** Endowed by nature with many rare gifts, he soon concentrated them 
all to the attainment of one object—a chimerical one, it is true—the 
emancipation of the Saxon race in England from the tyranny of those of Nor- 
man: blood. He was the grand democrat of the day, the apostle of the 

ople, or as he loved to be called, ‘the saviour of the poor.’ He lived 
with all the abstinence and severity of a Diogenes. He was an enthusiast 
in every cause which he undertook; and although he may have been 
flattered by the power he acquired,—what human heart is not ?—he cer- 
tainly embraced the cause of the Saxon malcontents, from an innate con- 
viction of its righteousness, and asincere desire to relieve his fellow-Saxons 
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from on oppression, which he considered most grinding and intolerable. It 
was not all at once he formed the idea of becoming a popular leader. Natu- 
rally gifted with the rarest eloquence, he had often, when present at any 
trial before the city dignitaries, supported the cause of the poor, and in 
many instances successfully. His singular, and almost prophet-like ap- 
pearance, his extraordinary eloquence, and his unceasing advocacy of the 
rights of the oppressed, soon brought him into notoriety. As it was en- 
thusiasm which first led him to enter this course, so it was enthusiasm 
which induced him to continue in it. His hatred of the Norman aristocracy 
was intense, and to be as far as it was possible different from them was his 
unceasing object.” 


The story consists partly of history and imaginary characters and 
scenes, or of recorded facts and fiction, skilfully enough combined, 
and in a manner too that will not mislead the reader ‘who desires to 
Study that period which must have been so stirring and remark- 
able—when the Saxons hoped and endeavoured to break the yoke 
of their Norman conquerors. The scene is chiefly laid in London, 
although occasionally the author carries us to field and forest, to 
baronial hall, or among rustic bondsmen and popular outlaws. 
Still, we like him best when he pictures to us the kind of life which 
the citizens of the metropolis led, partly no doubt because Mr. 
Mackay has turned to excellent account his extensive and minute 
reading of the chronicles of London, but partly also because he has 
departed from the senseless preference of feudal and chivalric life, 
which was for the most part gross, as well as perilous to the indus- 
trious and the deserving, to hold up to our view the condition of the 
middle classes, and not unfrequently to our admiration their efforts 
in behalf of freedom, as well as to awaken our sympathies for those 
whom aristocratic insolence abused. A very good love-story runs 
through the romance. But this we must not touch upon; neither 
do we tell what was the ultimate fate ofthe hero. This much, how- 
ever, may be said,—the romance is well worth reading, not merely 
as such, but because it communicates a good deal of historical truth 
concerning an era of which few have any precise knowledge. To 
be sure, Mr. Mackay is rather vague in his descriptions, and he does 
not go very deep into character. But his sketches are always lively, 
and upon the whole illustrative of the costume and the life through- 
out almost all the phases of English society at the time which he has 
undertaken to elucidate. His London riots and tumults are parti- 
cularly descriptive, as are all his London scenes. ‘lake one in 


Smithfield :— 


“In the year 1192, Smithfield was used, as it is now, for a market for 
live cattle; but it possessed more of the attributes of a field than it does at 
the present day. It was a large open space, surrounded by low wooden 
houses and shops ; and the middle was in some places grass-grown, and at 
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others was a mere swamp. At the period of the commencement of our tale? 
two young women were passing through this space: it was a fine day in 
February—one of those days which by their extraordinary warmth and 
loveliness give a foretaste of the coming spring. All the shopkeepers had 
exhibited their finest wares to catch the gaze of the numerous passengers 
who were drawn out of doors by the beauty of the weather. Near the mid- 
dle of the enclosure, several peasant-women from Kent and Essex were dis- 
posing of their butter and eggs, whilst others were dispensing oaten-cakes 
and meat to such as were willing to purchase. Not far from them, a quack- 
doctor had taken up his position on a cask, and was expatiating in glowing 
terms to the mob who surrounded him on the wonderful efficacy of the 
various nostrums contained in his basket. This man was dressed in the 
garb of an Asiatic ; but some artificial dye or other, and not the sun of the 
East, had given his cheeks their dusky colour. A long beard, probably a 
fictitious one, hung down to his waist; the doctor perhaps thinking that 
Wisdom, in default of a dwelling place in the wig, might take up her resi- 
dence in the beard. The most credulous of his listeners were rapidly get- 
ting rid of their loose cash, receiving in exchange innumerable remedies for 
colds and fevers, or charms against witchcraft and the toothache. Others 
again, who possessed more wit and less cash, were amusing themselves by 
passing their jokes upon the personal appearance of the doctor ; who certainly 
was a man well calculated to inspire others with wit if he possessed none 
himself. 

‘“** Who did you steal your beard from, you old conjuror?’ cried a man 
in the crowd. 

‘“** He stole it from a wild goat! bah, bah, bah!’ said another, imitating 
the bleating of the animal alluded to; while the mob took up the chorus, 
repeating ‘ bah, bah !’ at each sentence uttered by the doctor. : 

‘¢* What an unnatural old thief it must be to rob its own father,’ said a 
third, amid the laughter of the spectators. 

*** To the pillory with him for breaking the fifth commandment!’ chimed 
in another, discharging as he spoke a piece of rotten apple at the head of 
the doctor ; who, however, bore all their jokes with the utmost equanimity 
and good-humour. 

‘* Two young women, who by their dress seemed to be the daughters of 
some comfortable artisan, stopped before the barrel on which the charlatan 
was standing ; and the youngest, a fair-haired, merry-looking damsel, ap- 
peared inclined to listen to his rigmarole, or may be expend a piece of silver 
upon some love-charm. ‘hey were attended by an elderly serving-wench, 
who gazed on the wonderful man with open mouth. The doctor, seeing her 
gaping with all the outward appearances of the deepest credulity, began to 
run over with extreme volubility the list of his incomparable nostrums, 
which not only cured and prevented all the diseases and calamities incident 
to human nature, but also those which afflicted cats, dogs, parrots, and 
other favourites of women who have nothing else to bestow their affections 
on. The serving-woman was in that situation. The doctor saw it at a glance. 
He had not expatiated long before she put her hand into a pouch which 
hung by her side, and laid out the full moiety of her scanty store in the 
purchase of two remedies, one for her own rheumatism and the other for 
the mange which afflicted a canine pet of hers.”’ 
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« Night and Morning” demands a long review, and even a more 
careful reading than we have had time to bestow upon it. But any 
such heraldings as close criticism can produce can be of little im- 
portance when a new novel is announced from the pen of Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer ; for it is sure to be read by multitudes,—by the dis- 
cerning as well asthe more easily pleased,—by his detractors as well 
ashis admirers. We need therefore only offer a few exceedingly 
general observations ; and a sample or too, although the latter must 
needs fail to convey an adequate idea of the power and the finish of 
the tale. 

“Night and Morning” then, we think, will take rank with the 
best of Bulwer’s prose fictions ; and his novels will long outlive his 
dramas, popular for a season as these are. It is a picture of life,— 
astory, we may call it, of reality,—a mirror of many-hued nature, 
at times perhaps overburnished, but still never to take the objects 
represented and the scenes visioned out of the range of our belief, 
seldom beyond the records of our experience. In short, Sir Ed- 
ward has given us the “* Lights and Shadows” of the world,—that is 
of fashion and of nature,—of vice and of virtue,—of sorrow and of 
gladness,—of darkness and of sunshine. He has wielded with 
polished keenness the shafts of satire, and has varied like a master 
of his art the hard and the forbidding by ever and anon introducing 
the touching and the tender,—the captivating and the beautiful. We 
have only one word to add to our praise of this teaching and moral 
tale: it is impossible to leave off reading it with greedy expectation, 
and the constant delight of tasteful excitement, until you finish the 
last page of the third volume. Now for ourfewspecimens. Take, 
first, a snatch of London life at a time and of a complexion very 
remote from those which Mr. Mackay has portrayed in his ro- 
mance :— 


“It was at that period of the year, when, to those who look on the sur- 
face of society, London wears its most radiant smile; when shops are gay- 
est, and trade most brisk ; when down the thoroughfares roll and glitter the 
countless streams of indolent and voluptuous life; when the upper class 
spend, and the middle class make; when the ball-room is the market of 
beauty, and the club-house the School for Scandal; when the hells yawn 
for their prey, and opera-singers and fiddlers, creatures hatched from gold, 
as the dung-flies from the dung—swarm, and buzz, and fatten, round the 
hide of the gentle Public. In the cant phrase, it was ‘the London sea- 
son.’ And happy, take it altogether, happy above the rest of the year, 
even for the hapless, is that period of ferment and fever. It is not the 
Season for duns, and the debtor glides about with a less envious eye; and 
the weather is warm, and the vagrant sleeps, unfrozen, under the starlit 
portico; and the beggar thrives, and the thief rejoices,—for the rankness 
of the civilisation has superfluities clutched by all. And out of the general 
Corruption things sordid and things miserable crawl forth to bask in the 
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common sunshine—things that perish when the first autumn-winds whistle 
along the melancholy city. It is the gay time for the heir and the beauty, 
and the statesman and the lawyer, and the mother with her young daugh. 
ters, and the artist with his fresh pictures, and the poet with his new book, 
It is the gay time, too, for the starved journeyman, and the ragged outcast 
that with long stride and patient eyes follows, for pence, the equestrian, who 
bids him go and be d——d in vain. It is a gay time for the painted 
harlotin a crimson pelisse ; and a gay time for the old hag that loiters about 
the thresholds of the gin-shop to buy back, in a draught, the dreams of 
departed youth. It is gay, in fine, as the fulness of a vast city is ever gay 
—for vice as for innocence, for poverty as well as for wealth. And the 
wheels of every single destiny wheel on the merrier, no matter whether 
they are bound to Heaven or to Hell.” 


Sir Edward’s Night and Morning is studded with incidents and 
personages that might have figured in his play of ‘“* Money ;” or of 
such as we have glimpses in that production. From a character of 
much originality, and that appeals strongly to our sensibilities, we 
now copy a touch :— 


“The strange and peculiar mind and character of Fanny made him, 
however, yet more anxious than otherwise he might have been. She cer- 
tainly deserved not the harsh name of imbecile or idiot, but she was differ- 
ent from all other children ; she felt more acutely than most of her age, 
but she could not be taught to reason. There was something either, ob- 
lique or deficient in her intellect, which justified the most melancholy 
apprehensions ; yet often, when some disordered, incoherent, inexplicable 
train of ideas most saddened the listener, it would be followed by fancies so 
exquisite in their strangeness, or feelings so endearing in their tenderness, 
that suddenly she seemed as much above, as before she seemed below, the 
ordinary measure of infant comprehension. She was like a creature to 
which Nature, in some cruel but bright caprice, has given all that belongs 
to poetry, but denied all that belongs to the common understanding ne- 
cessary to mankind ; or as a fairy changeling, not indeed according to the 
vulgar superstition, malignant and deformed, but lovelier than the child- 
ren of men, and haunted by dim and struggling associations of a gentler 
and a fairer being, yet wholly incapable to learn the dry and hard ele- 
ents whichmake up the know‘edge of actual life.” 


We had marked some pathetic scenes and incidents; but our 
readers must look elsewhere for more than is contained in the pre- 
ceding and following extracts. What we now copy is a happy and 
seasonable criticism upon one of the vices of the press :— 


‘It may be observed that there are certain years in which in a civilised 
country some particular crime comes into vogue. It flares its season, and 
then burns out. Thusat one time we have burking—at another, swingism 
—now, suicide is in vogue—now, poisoning tradespeople in apple-dumplings 
—now, little boys stab each other with penknives— now, common soldiers 
shoot at their sergeants. Almost every year there is one crime peculiar to 
it: asort of annual which overruns the country, but does not bloom again. 
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Unquestionably the press has a great deal to do with these epidemics. Let 
a newspaper once give an account of some out-of-the-way atrocity that has 
the charm of being novel, and certain depraved minds fasten to it like 
leeches. They brood over and revolve it—the idea grows up, a horrid 

hantasmalian monomania’; and all of a sudden, in a hundred different 
places, the one seed sown by the leaden types springs up into foul flowering. 
But if the first reported aboriginal crime has been attended with impunity, 
how much more does the imitative faculty cling to it. Ill-judged mercy 
falls, not like dew, but like a great heap of manure on the rank deed.” 


« Poor Jack” having appeared in monthly parts must have been 
more or less read by the lovers of fiction and the admirers of the 
Captain, and therefore needs very little to be said of it now by us ; 
further than that, with Clarkson Stanfield’s Illustrations it makes 
a beautiful volume, in as far as the arts, mechanical and fine, are 
concerned ; and, what is better, that it reads continuously and at 
once more satisfactorily and engagingly than piece-meal or in num- 
bers, divided and interrupted by months. And yet, we think, if 
any of our popular writers is likely to succeed and keep up the at- 
tention by serial productions it is Marryatt; for being in command 
of an uncommon fund of eccentric incidents, in the habit of deline- 
ating out-of-the-way characters, diffuse to an extreme degree, and 
having a confident and easy hand in the work of combination, each 
separate part can, without trouble to him, be made current on ac- 
count of some striking feature, some standard stamp. It is impos- 
sible to predict what the Captain will do next after any scene, or 
where he will carry you. Yet, although being as vagrant as the 
wind, he seldom alights wrong, or in a manner that is not at least 
amusing as well as novel, And he is sure to please you at the end 
by the way in which his hero triumphs. We must not avoid re- 
marking also that Poor .fack’s story is quite the opposite of debasing, 
or of a kind to pamper the morbid or vicious tastes which Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer so properly characterises in our last extract from his 
novel. We have now only to add that the illustrations are happily 
wedded to the Captain’s fancies, and to make room for a song and 


a bit of a scene :— 


“The songs sung by Dick Harness were chiefly old sea songs; those of 
Opposition Bill were picked up from every part of the world ; principally, 
however, those sung by the negroes who worked on the plantations in Vir- 
giniaand Carolina. Peter Anderson, my father, Ben, and many others, 
Were sitting on the benches, basking in the morning’s sun, when Dick 
Harness made his appearance, limping along with his fiddle under his arm. 
‘Come along, Dick?’ said Ben the whaler, ‘ we'll stow close, and make 
room for you here.’—‘ You must make elbow-room too, my hearty, or I 
sha’n’t be able to fiddle. Come, what will you have this fine morning ?’ 
said Harness, tuning his instrument. As soon as it was in tune, he 
flourished a prelude from the top of the scale to the bottom, ending with an 
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*Eh-ahaw! eh-haw!’ in imitation of the braying of a donkey. ‘ Give 
us the Spanish Ladies, Dick?’ said my father. As this song was very 
popular at that time among the seamen, and is now almost forgotten, I shall, 
by inserting it here, for a short time rescue it from oblivion. 
‘* Farewell and adieu to you, Spanish ladies, 
Farewell and adieu to you, ladies of Spain : 
For we have received orders 
For to sail to old England, 
But we hope ina short time to see you again.” 
‘Stop a moment lads? I must screw him up a little more.” Dick regu- 
lated his first string, and then coutinued. 
** We'll rant and we’ll roar, like true British sailors, 
We'll rant and we’ll roar, across the salt seas; 
Until we strike soundings 
In the Channel of old England, 
(From Ushant to Scilly ’tis thirty-five leagues). 
“Then we hove our ship to, with the wind at sou-west, my boys, 
Then we hove our ship to, for to strike soundings clear ; 
Then we filled the main topsail 
And bore right away, my boys, 
And straight up the Channel of old England did steer. 
**So the first land we made, it is called the Deadman, 
Next Ram Head, off Plymouth, Start, Portland, and the Wight; 
We sailed by Beachy, 
By Fairly and Dungeness, 
And then bore away for the South Foreland light. 
** Now the signal it was made for the grand fleet to anchor, 
All in the Downs that night for to meet ; 
Then stand by your stoppers, 
See clear your shank painters, 
Haw] all your clew garnets, stick out tacks and sheets.” 
Here Dick was interrupted by another fiddle, which went, ‘tum, tum— 
scrape—tum, tum.’ ‘There’s Opposition Bill, Dick,’ said my father; ‘I 
thought you would bring him out.’—‘ All’s right,’ replied Dick ; hope he 
arn’t affronted—but he looks very black this morning.” 





Art. VI.—Letters Illustrative of the Reign of William III., from 1696 to 
1708 ; addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury, by James Vernon, Esq. 
Secretary of State. Edited by G. P. R. James, Ese. 3 Vols. Lon- 
don: Colburn. 1841. 

TueseE Letters are now first published from the originals, and have 

found an Editor singularly well acquainted with the annals of the 

period to which they relate, and indeed with English and also Euro- 
pean history from the Middle Ages downwards. The letters them- 
selves, however, are in no respect very striking or entertaining ; for 
they are in by far the greatest number of instances mere business 
communications, and written too by a plain although a sensible 
man, to a person whose knowledge of the subjects written about, 
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for the most part, was such as admitted of brevity of communication. 
It is probable that they have not escaped the notice of antiquaries 
and bookworms ; but if so, they had not been deemed worthy of 
publication. Still, we learn nothing of their history; for all that 
Mr. James himself knows of these papers is, that he has been 
requested by the publisher to edit them ; and that he has that gen- 
tleman’s fullest assurance of their authenticity. But, as the Editor 
adds, ‘no one who looks into them can have any doubt in that 
respect ;” an opinion in which we fully coincide. 

The particulars which we learn of the letter-writer himself may he 
told in a few words, in as far at any rate as is necessary for an 
introduction to selections from the three thick volumes before us. 
He was descended from an ancient family in Cheshire, but which 
appears to have been very considerably reduced by the time of his 
birth, which was near tu the middle of the seventeenth century. He 
was lucky enough, however, while yet young, to obtain a situation 
in the Secretary of State’s Office, which he held at the Revolution, 
being still retained, no doubt, on account of the business knowledge 
and habits which he had acquired. Yet he was suspected of a 
leaning to the exiled family, which interfered for a season with his 
promotion. However, on the Duke of Shrewbury’s acceptance of 
the seals in 1694, Vernon got the appointment of Private Secretary 
to that nobleman, there appearing ever after to have existed 
between them not only a close business correspondence, but an inti- 
mate and strong friendship; for as the Duke, while he held the 
seals, remained much in the country, on account of ill health, the 
duties of the high and responsible office devolved upon his confi- 
dential assistant ; and in 1697, when his Grace was about to resign, 
he got Vernon appointed to the Secretaryship, although against his 
own desire. On Anne’s accession to the throne, his office was given 
to another ; but he procured that of Teller; and thus was enabled 
to maintain something like the same rank in society to which he 
had been elevated by the Duke. 

We have already alluded to the character and also the frequent 
occasion of Vernon’s letters. When acting as Deputy tothe Duke, 
his practice was to despatch daily an account of the business in 
hand, and what had occupied him since he last wrote. This of 
course was not only necessary, but it begot a habit which must have 
been agreeable to both, after they were not connected in office. 
Accordingly the correspondence continued even when the Duke 
was upon the continent; the subjects of the letters naturally 
relating to the affairs of office, to Parliamentary concerns, minis- 
terial plans and difficulties, court news, and other formal occur- 
rences, many of which could not at the time possess much general 
Interest, and therefore must*now be as dry aud monotonous as any 
sort of official correspondence can be. | 
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The letters in the collection which now have any particular 
interest are such as relate to plots, real or sham, to restore the 
exiled family. These took different forms. Sometimes the life of 
William was in danger ; at other times more complex conspiracies 
were hatched ; but very frequently false informers were busy, for the 
sake of the reward. Among the schemes to harass the government, 
it was not a rare thing for some of its members to have accusations 
brought against them, and charges of treasonable conspiracies, 
Nay, there were occasions and grounds for the allegations more fre- 
quently than comported with the tranquillity of the nation, and of 
course were formidable and distracting to the ministry as well as to 
the king. ‘Then, how to judge and act between what might be real 
or unreal, and how to proceed with a drained treasury, were often 
perplexing qnestions. Accordingly, some of the most curious of the 
letters refer to such occurrences and difficulties as have been now 
mentioned ; affording the reader at the same time some lights as 
to the manners of the age. Nor was the writer without a vein of 
satirical yet staid humour when touching upon men and manners, 
which, had he supposed he was writing for posterity, might have 
been more frequently indulged in, and more elaborately dressed. 
We shall now pick out two or three passages, after remarking that 
the specimens are but few which possess any interest, while those are 
still more limited in numder that are clearly intelligible when barely 


given. We begin with a specimen of Parliamentary Debating in 
1697 :— 


‘‘ When the House were in Conrmittee upon the Civil List, there were 
some reflecting touches. Mr. Smith happened to express the necessities of 
the family in an ill-chosen word, though with a good meaning, saying that 
the King was in a starving condition, Mr. Greenville took a fancy to repeat 
the word very often: and if the King were starving, why then were such 
grants made of crown lands, and why such grants and great pensions, and 
why such foreigners enriched and made lords ? 

‘Sir William Cooper answered him: by that gentleman’s talking of pen- 
sions he seemed to know they were paid, but he hoped they were not, for 
he did not desire they should. 

‘‘Mr Montague nipped him yet closer; saying, he found some gentle- 
men could not bear that this prince should recompense any of his servants. 
If they would inquire into former as well as present gratifications, they 
might make something of it; and he could tell them ofa family that had 
cost the Crown, in King Charles's time, 300,0001. 

‘‘ Tt was believed that some gentlemen would have taken this opportunity 
to make their court, and wipe off the remembrance of abundance of oppo- 
sitions by a forwardness in so critical a point, but they have not yet 
showed any such intention.” 


Perhaps the most curious passege in these papers is that which 
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not only gives us the case of a student of the Temple betaking him- 
self to the highway, but ofa Peer, after having been robbed by him, 
making use of the footpad. Here are some of the particulars :— 


“Sir John Talbot came to me last night, upon a very remarkable occa- 
sion, which he had in the morning communicated to my Lord Keeper. And 
itis thus. One Talbot he has had a pretty long acquaintance with one 
Brown, whom he knew a student in the Temple ; where his father made him 
reasonable allowance, till his estate came to be forfeited; and since that 
time he has lived by play, sharping, and a little on the highway. This man, 
with three or four more, set upon my Lord Monmouth last summer. The 
account that he gives of it is, that they took from him his hat, sword, perri- 
wig, a ring he had on his finger, and six shillings in money, which was all 
he had. 

“My Lord, making them a compliment, that by their behaviour they, 
looked like gentlemen and to take that course only out of necessity, and 
therefore desired to know how he might place ten guineas upon them. 
They immediately gave him all his things again, except the six shillings, 
which he would not take. The guard from Chelsea College coming to the 
hedge-side about that time, and firing upon them, they told my Lord they 
should be obliged to mischief him if he did net call to the guard that there 
were none but friends; which he did, and bid his coach drive on. 

‘Some time after this, Brown made my Lord a visit, and told him his 
errand. My Lord asked him how he durst venture himself in coming thi- 
ther. He returned my Lord his compliment, that he knew he was a man of 
honour: he came with assurance of what he had said to them, and those 
who were necessitated to lead his life ran great dangers elsewhere. 

“My Lord gave him a guinea or two, and encouraged his coming again ; 
and after that he had frequent meetings with his Lordship at some mis- 
tress’s lodgings. In that time, my Lord formed a project and proposed it 
tohim, that he should come in when required, to declare that the design 
upon my Lord Monmouth was for carrying him over into France, upon pre- 
tence that he should be kept in exchange for my Lord Aylesbury, and that 
they were engaged in that design by I know not what Scotch Colonel, and 
Sir Peter Frazer, who, as I take it, is the Countess’s own brother. 

“My Lord prepared large instructions to this purpose, which the man 
has by him, and indited letters which he copied, which were sent to my 
Lord Keeper, Mr. Secretary, and the Lord Chief Justice ; upon which the 
advertisement signed by the Secretary was published in the Gazettes; and 
John Davis, who is mentioned as the person who gave the first information, 
was in the robbery, and committed for something else. He is likewise made 
privy to this design, whether before or since his commitment I know not. 
But both my Lord Monmouth and Brown have been with him in Newgate, 
and he stands yet prepared to swear whatever the Lord would have him ; 
but Brown pretends a detestation' of so villanous a practice, and is en- 
deavouring to bring it out, and make the naked truth appear, which he 
says he can demonstrate otherwise than by his own oath.” 


This scheme was connected with the Earl of Peterborough’s in- 
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trigue to implicate Shrewsbury in an extensive conspiracy against 
William. 

Footpads, in the immediate vicinity of London, were at that time 
and down to amuch later date not only far more numerous than 
they are now, but they appear to have then been of a far more gen- 
tlemanly breed than the highwaymen of our days. We thus read 
in another communication :— 


** My Lord Dorset was set upon on Saturday night by four or five foot- 
pads as he came by Tyburn. He says little of himself, but I hear they 
took from him to the value of fifty or sixty pounds, with his gold george. 
They, seeing him fumbling in his pockets, told him that it was not honourable 
to sink upon them, and they must search him ; whereon he threw his money 
out of the coach, and bid them pick it up. One of them told him, if they 
did not know him they should use him worse.” 


Here is something concerning a resignation in 1697-8 :— 


** I make the more haste to acknowledge the honour of your Grace's 
letter of the 25th, because I would not delay acquainting you that my Lord 
Sunderland would not stay to be addressed from Court, and therefore last 
night he delivered up his key and staff. He was with the King about a 
quarter of an hour before the Cabinet sat; and when he came out of the 
closet he took me over to his lodgings, and said he had pressed the King he 
might resign, not being able to lead any longer the life he had led; that 
the King did not think fit he should leave his key there, but gave him leave 
to put it into my hands; which he accordingly did, cutting it off from his 
side. 

** When I came up stairs again, I found those were not the directions, but 
what he would absolutely do; for the King would not have the key thus 
delivered, much less through my hands; and when the Cabinet was up, I 
was sent to him to Erle’s Court, to desire he would take his key again ; but 
he could not endure to hear of it. I begged only he would suspend his 
resolution till next day that he had spoke to my Lord Chancellor, who had 
not then been at Council, acquainting him that the King had told it to my 
Lord Orford, who very much disapproved of what he had done. He was 
unalterably fixed to hear no more of it, and never to meddle with that or 
any other public employment. I put him in mind that he would give con- 
trary advices to those who were as uneasy in theiremployments as he might 
be; and since he did it in consideratiou of the King’s service, whether the 
same considerations ought not to prevail on him when the King found him- 
self in such distress, by being forsaken of those whom he placed the greatest 
confidence in; and I hope whatsoever disgusted him might be made easier. 
He said it was not on account of the Parliament only that he came to this 
resolution; for he had otherwise led the life of a dog, having done all that 
was in his power for the service of a party whom he could never oblige to 
live easily with him, or to treat him with common civility. He came out 
with one expression, which I shall never mention but to your Grace—that 
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there was no rack like to what he suffered, by being ground as he had been 
between Lord Monmouth and Lord Wharton. As soon as it was out, he 
recollected himself again, and said he would not have opened himself so far 


to anybody but me: your Grace, therefore, will please to keep his 
secret, if it be one.” 


Diplomatic ceremony in Vernon’s time must have been extremely 
nice and precise, carried to the acme of etiquette :— 


“The French Ambassador made me a visit yesterday, which I returned 
to-day. I received him at the bottom of the stairs, and conducted him down 
to the door, as I understood by Sir Charles Cotterell was customary. But 
I observed he expected me at the door of his apartment above 
stairs; and therefore upon coming away, and we were upon compliment 
whether he should go down stairs with me, I excused, rather desiring to be 
left where he made it his choice to receive me. He was indeed very press- 
ing yesterday that I should not have conducted him down; but I would not 
abate anything that was due to him. 

‘“‘ He began his visit yesterday by alleging the reasons why his visit had 
been deferred. That he thought what had been done to three of his pre- 
decessors successively would still have been observed. But his Majesty 
having told him that the practice was otherwise ever since his being in 
England, he had acquainted the King his master with it, and received his 
directions to conform to the present usage. I let him understand that this 
reign had made no innovation in that point ; and we happened to have two 
Masters of Ceremonies now in being who’ both served the two last Kings, 
and they declared the practice was always the same.” 


Vernon’s wit about the Devil and the Gentiles, and the story 
about the Bishop and the witches :— 


“I told the Bishop of Worcester that his diocese is infected with notions 
about witches : he intends his clergy shall rectify their mistakes in that par- 
ticular. He told me some of the topics he would have argued. He don't 
much controvert the power of devils in the Gentile world, and their extra- 
ordinary operations may still take place among the Pagans. He is inclinable 
enough to believe what some authors have writ of the strange effects insuch 
places; but he thinks the Gospel, as far as it reaches, has destroyed the 
works of the Devil, and those who are in the covenant of grace can receive 
no hurt from the infernal powers, either in their persons, children, or goods ; 
that a man may be so profligate as to give himself to the Devil, but he can 
have no assistance from him to hurt anybody else in a supernatural way. I 


think we may assent to this latter part, and leave the Devil and the Gentiles 
to argue the rest among themselves.” 
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Art. VII.—France, its King, Court, and Government. By an American. 


Wiley and Putnam. 
Ir appears that this thin volume consists of the collected contriby- 
tions to a periodical, a style of book-making which has become no 
uncommon occurrence, either when writers find that their lucubra- 
tions in an ephemeral form have been attractive, or when their 
vanity prompts them, and they are ambitious to figure as the author 
of a book, were it but that their posterity may have it in their 
power to quote the printed words of one of the family. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, be the merits of these pages what they may, 
there are circumstances that claim some peculiar attention. The 
first is, that the writer is an ambassador to a European state, he 
being no other than Mr. Lewis Cass, the representative of the 
American Union accredited to the court of France; a minister of 
a grade that seldom compromises its diplomatic etiquette and mys- 
ticism by publishing opinions to the world, so long as there is any 
expectation to remain in office; for the inconvenience afterwards 
might be very considerable that was thereby so gratuitously created, 
not only to the party himself, but to the government which he repre- 
sents. For example, there is in the publication before us not only 
a slightly concealed jealousy and dislike of England, but perhaps an 
equally injudicious flattery of Louis Philippe ; while the self-import- 
ance of the ambassador himself is offensive. He must be an intole- 
rable egotist, we suspect, in conversation, and an inquisitive bore. 
If he sometimes obtains a free-and-easy audience of the King of the 
French, it must be when that wily and deep-sighted monarch can for 
a relaxing half-hour endure the infliction for the sake of mystifying 
the diplomatist, or of spinning a yarn. Our next remark is, that 
whether true or false, coloured or uncoloured, the notices which the 
book contains of the King, of his personal history and chequered 
life when young, especially of his travels in America, command a 
hearing, one perusal. One likes to learn all that can be told of the 
private life and remarkable vicissitudes of one of the most remark- 
able men living. We shall therefore extract pretty freely from the 
pages that treat of the period and the incidents to which we have 
particularly referred, leaving it to our readers to judge how much the 
narrative is worth. 

It was in 1793-4, that the future King of the French, when little 
more than twenty years of age, fled into Switzerland, under an 
assumed name, and glad to obtain any asylum, whatever might be 
the privations attending it, so long as his proscribed life was safe. 
Had he been able and possessed pecuninary means, he would, we 
are informed, have hastened to America. As it was, however, he 
earned reputation as professor in an educational institution. After- 
wards he made a tour to the north of Europe, visiting some of the 
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most important cities and remarkable places in a route compre- 
hending Hamburg, Copenhagen, &c., till he reached Hamersfeldt 
and the Ultima Thule of our quarter of the globe. And here our 
first extract will come aptly in. Says the ambassador,— 


“T was gratified to see an incident recently recorded in the public jour- 
nals, which proved that this hyperborean city had not escaped his recollec- 
tion; but that he had sent, by a French frigate engaged in scientific 
researches in that quarter, a present of a clock to be placed in the tower of 
the church, and thence to sound the warning hours over the Frozen Ocean. 
He continued on to the North Cape, the Ultima Thule of Europe, where he 
arrived the 24th of August, 1795. This great buttress of the continent, 
advancing into the icy seas, is impressively described by the few travellers 
who have visited it, and is remarkable from its features, its situation, and 
its associations. It is one of the spots on the face of the globe where the 
conviction of human weakness and of Almighty power is the most over- 
whelming. Its sad aspect is well described in these lines of Ovid :— 

‘Est locus extremis Scythiz glacialis in oris, 
Triste solum, sterilis, sine fruge, sine arbore, tellus.’ 

Here he found himself among a new race of men; and accompanied by the 
Laplanders and their reindeer, and on foot, he traversed the country extend- 
ing to the Gulf of Bothnia, and arrived at Torea, a little port situated at its 
northern extremity. He advanced into Finland, as far as the Russian fron- 
tier, but the Gallophobia of the Northern Semiramis was too well known to 
allow him to run the risk of Siberia and the knout, and he crossed the Gulf 
of Finland to Stockholm. If the political events in France had overturned 
the throne of Capet, and sent forth his descendants to wander in foreign 
lands, it must be confessed that this young member of the exiled family 
had turned his misfortunes to the most profitable account. He was study- 
ing human nature in the best of all schools, the school of experience and 
adversity ; and by bringing himself into contact with every variety of life, 
and by adding the treasures of personal observation to the stores of learn- 
ing with which his mind was fraught, he was preparing himself for that 
course of events which has given him such a powerful influence over the 
destinies of his own country and of Europe.” 


The wanderer gave tokens of his sagacity in choosing such an 
out-of-the-way tour as that of his northern route, for there were no 
doubt in search of him informers and spies, and a price set upon 
his head. At length, however, he made his way to America, in no 
very princely plight, where he was some time after his arrival joined 
by his two younger brothers. This was in 1795, Philadelphia being 
the place of his first residence. He had some intercourse with 
Washington, and witnessed certain interesting proceedings sig- 
nalized in the history of the American Union, such as when the 
great transatlantic patriot delivered his farewell address. The 
princes had even the honour of paying a visit to Mount Vernon, and 


reminiscences of Washington are related by Cass. Here are small 
specimens :— 
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The arrangement of his household was that of a wealthy Virginia gens 
tleman of the old school; unostentatious, comfortable, and leaving his guests 
to fill up their hours as they thought fit, and at the same time providing 
whatever was necessary for pleasant employment. One morning, after the 
usual salutations, the king asked his distinguished host how he had slept the 
preceding night. It is probable, from the answer, that some peculiar ¢ir- 
cumstances had turned his thoughts towards the evils too often produced 
in society by reprehensible publications. However this may be, that answer 
deserves to be engraved upon the hearts of his countrymen : ‘I always sleep 
well, for I never wrote a word in my life which I had afterwards cause to 
regret.’ While at Mount Vernon, General Washington prepared for the 
exiled princes an itinerary of a journey to the Western Country, and fur- 
nished them with some letters of introduction for persons upon the route. 
They made the necessary preparations for a long tour, which they performed 
on horseback, each of them carrying in a pair of saddle-bags, after the 
fashion of that period, whatever he might require in clothes and other arti- 
cles for his personal comfort.” 


We next present some account of how the exiles roughed it during 
their American travels :— 


‘When traversing the Barrens in Kentucky, they stopped at a cabin, 
where was to be found ‘ entertainment for man and horse,’ and where the 
landlord was very solicitous to ascertain the business of the travellers,—not, 
apparently, out of any idle or interested curiosity, but because he seemed 
to feel a true-solicitude for them. It was in vain, however, the king pro- 
tested they were travelling to look at the country, and without any views of 
purchase or settlement. Such a motive for encountering the trouble and 
expense of a long journey was without the circle of the settler’s observa- 
tion or experience; and he could only believe it by placing these young 
men quite low in his scale of human intelligence, and then with a feeling 
of pity or contempt. In the night all the travellers were stowed away 
upon the floor of the cabin, with their feet to a prodigious fire (they did 
not sell wood by the pound, as they do at Paris); and I can vouch for 
the fact, whatever may be thought of it in these degenerate days of 
steamboats, railroads, splendid taverns, and feather-beds, that no man need 
desire a more comfortable sleep than a long day’s ride, a hearty supper, and 
what was called the soft side of a plank, with the appliance of a good fire, 
formerly gave to the traveller in the infancy of our settlements in the trans- 
Alleghany regions. This Green River cabin, like all its congeners, had but 
one room; and while the guests were stretched upon the floor, the landlord 
and his wife occupied their puncheon bedstead (I won’t insult your readers 
by presuming they need an explanation of this term,) which was pinned to 
the logs forming the side of the mansion. In the night, the king overheard 
the good man expressing to his wife his regret that three such promising 
young men were running uselessly over the country, and wondering they 
did not purchase land there, andestablish themselves creditably. At Bairds- 
town the king was indisposed, and stopped to rest and recover. Unfortu- 
nately, the place was in commotion, and the whole family at the inn, father, 
mother, children, and servants, left their sick guest without attention, 
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When the landlady made her appearance, the latter, a little impatient, asked 
why she had not left a servant to wait upon him. She answered, with great 
animation, that there was a show there, the first that had ever been seen in 
Bairdstown, and she could not think of staying away herself, nor of with- 
holding any of her family. I have understood, that since the king has been 
upon the throne, he has presented to the venerable Bishop Flaget a clock 
for his cathedral in this very Bairdstown. ‘Who knows what to-morrow 
shall bring forth ?’? At Chilocothe, the king found a public-house kept by a 
Mr. M‘Donald, a name well known to the early settlers of that place ; and 
he was a witness of a scene which the progress of morals and manners has 
since rendered a rare one, in that place, or, indeed, throughout the well- 
regulated State of Ohio. He saw a fight between the landlord and some 
one who frequented his house; in which the former would have suffered, if 
the king had not interfered to separate the combatants, The second in 
command, who distinguished himself at the battles of Fleurus and Jemappes, 
performed in the ancient capitol of the north-western territory the office 
of mediator between two rival powers !”’ 


The ambassador with affected modesty tells us that he knows “a 
fellow-countryman who has been favoured by the king,” (aware that 
his American brethren willset himself down as the veritable fellow- 
countryman) with a sight of Bradley’s Maps of the United States, 
which the traveller carried with him during his several tours in the 
country; and that it furnishes ample proof of having been much in 
requisition. Itis added, “ For the sake of your younger readers, I 
will mention what I understand the king hinted at the time he 
shewed this map to our countrymen, and which proves his love of 
order, and his attention to the details of life; without which there 
can be no true independence or lasting usefulness. He mentioned 
that he possessed an accurate account shewing the expenditure of any 
dollar he disbursed in the United States.” 

How far the king’s parsimony and love of money may be consti- 
tutional attributes cannot be known ; still his rough beginning in 
early manhood would naturally confirm, if it did not create, these 
dispositions. But it would be unfair, even when writing like a king’s 
parasite, not to allow the egotist to give us a sample of his own 
American adventures, together with some elegant anecdotes and witty 
philosophy. This is the flourish :— 


“Your Solons and Justianians now upon the stage must look back with 
forbearance upon some traits of levity of their predecessors in jurisprudence 
who cut the first legal bush in the West. A solemn demeanour and official 
gravity may become the profession in these comfortable days of its existence ; 
but in those by-gone times, when the judge and the lawyer mounted their 
horses, and rode one and two hundred miles to a court, and then to another 
and another yet, and through woods, following merely a bridle path, crossing 
the swollen streams upon their horses while swimming, and thrown together 
at night into a small cabin, the school of Democritus had far more disciples 
among them than that of Heraclitus. I have certainly beenin much greater 
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peril since; but with respect to a real nonplush, my Western friends will 
understand me—the crowning incident of my life was upon the bank of the 
Scioto Salt Creek, suddenly raised by a heavy rain, in which I had been 
unhorsed by the breaking of the saddle girths. My steed was a bad swim. 
mer, who instead of advancing after losing his footing, amused himself by 
sinking to the bottom, and then leaping with his utmost force; and this 
new equestrian feat he continued, till rider, saddle, saddle-bags, and blan- 
kets, were thrown into the water, and the recusant animal emerged upon 
one side of the creek, and the luckless traveller crawled out upon the other, 
as he best could; while the luggage commenced its journey for New 
Orleans. It appears to me now that a more dripping spectacle of despair 
was never exhibited than I presented, while surveying, many miles from a 
house, this shipwreck of my travelling fortunes. These, however, were the 
troubles of the day; but, oh! they were recompensed by the comforts of 
the evening, when the hospitable cabin and the warm fire greeted the tra- 
veller !—when a glorious supper was spread before him—turkey, venison, 
bear’s meat, fresh butter, hot corn bread, sweet potatoes, apple sauce, and 
pumpkin butter! The sturdy English moralist may talk of a Scotch supper 
as he pleases, but he who never sat down to that meal in the West forty 
years ago has never seen the perfection of gastronomy. And then the animated 
conversation succeeded by a floor and a blanket, and a refreshing sleep! 
The primitive court-house, built of logs, and neither chinked nor daubed, 
but with respectable interstices big enough to allow the passage of a man, is 
another permanent object in this group of recollections. And in this sanc- 
tuary, as well as in the public houses, the court and bar, and suitors and 
witnesses, were mingled in indescribable confusion. Strange scenes some- 
times occurred under these circumstances ; and a characteristic anecdote is 
told of General Jackson, in a situation where he displayed his usual firmness 
by compelling the submission of a noisy braggadocio who had interrupted 
the court, and successfully resisted the efforts of the officers to apprehend 
him. I recollect a similar incident which took place in a small village upon 
the banks of the Ohio. The court was in session, and the presiding officer 
was a Colonel P*****, a man of great resolution and of a herculean frame. 
A person entered the court cabin, and by his noise put a stop to the proceed- 
ings. He was ordered out, and the sheriff attempted to remove him; but 
he put himself upon his reserved rights, and made such a vigorous resist- 
ance, that the officer retired from the contest. Colonel P***** thereupon 
descended from the bench, coolly took off his coat, gave the brawler a severe 
beating, and after putting him out of the house, resumed his garment and 
his seat, and continued his judicial function. As I may never have so 
favourable an opportunity of relating another anecdote characteristic of 
these times, and which I have long preserved in my memory, I will inflict 
it upon you now. The principal actor in the scene was my early and 
has been my constant, friend, and is yet pursuing his profession in the nor- 
thern part of Ohio, respected by all who know him. Should these sketches 
meet his eye, while they recall one of the laughable scenes of his youth, 
they will recall, I hope, the memory of the writer. This gentleman was 
engaged in a cause which came on for trial, but in which I have always 
suspected he was not prepared, He rose from his seat, and gravely observed 
that his client was ready, but that really the members of the court were too 
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much intoxicated—he used a worse word than that—to perform their duties 
and he therefore moved their honours to adjourn. For my own part 1 did 
not believe the charge,—at any rate to the extent thus boldly made; and I 
thought the object of my free-spoken friend was, by the aid of a little con- 
fusion, to retire from the field with his cause untried, and his honour 
untouched. The matter passed off as a good joke, the court actually 
adjourning ; and the story is, perhaps, yet preserved among the judicial tra- 
ditions of Wood County in Western Virginia.” 


Wereturn to the princes, stringing together a few passages which 
occur in the narrative :— 


‘While the king was at Pittsburg, an amusing incident happened, which 
was connected with one of our countrymen, who subsequently acquired 
much distinction for the enterprise and military qualities he displayed, in 
conducting an expedition from Egypt to Derne, to co-operate with our 
naval forces in an attack upon that city. This was General Eaton, who, 
taking his seat one morning at the breakfast-table, where were assembled 
the king and his brothers, and the boarders of the house, called a female 
servant to him, and said, with a loud voice, ‘ You gave me a d— dirty 
room, and a d— dirty bed, last night.” The landlord, who had heard the 
observation, or to whom it was repeated, immediately made his appearance, 
and walking up to General Eaton, said, ‘ You have a d— dirty room, and a 
d— dirty bed, and as I keep a d— dirty house, you will walk out of it.’ 


And out of it he was indeed compelled to go. 
» * ~ ¥ + x ¥ 








“Continued their route to Geneva, where they procured a boat and 
embarked upon the Seneca Lake, which they ascended to its head ; and 
from here they made their way to Tioga Point upon the Susquehannah— 
each of the travellers carrying his baggage, for the last twenty-five miles, 
upon his back. The load was no doubt heavy and the task laborious, but 
I am strongly inclined to believe, that the burden which the king now 
bears—and luckily for his country and for Europe—is more oppressive 
than the weight which the Duke of Orleans carried through the forest and 
over the hills of the Susquehannah. From Tioga the party descended the 


river in a boat to Wilkesbarre, and thence they crossed the country to 
Philadelphia.” 





By the time they returned to Philadelphia their funds were so 
much exhausted as to forbid them to leave the place although the 
yellow fever was raging in it. At length a remittance from their 
oe, who had recovered some of the family property, relieved 
them. 

_ Here is another anecdote with a more interesting notice and 
illustration :— 


‘The king took his position in the waggon, looking round him; when 
the horses being suddenly frightened, ran away with the waggon, which, 
passing over a stump, was broken, and upset. ‘The king was thrown out, 
vou. I. (1841.) xno. Q 
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and somewhat injured. In early life, he had luckily been taught a little of 
everything; and among other acquirements, he was able to open a vein 
quite surgically. He is said to carry a lancet with him in all his excur. 
sions, and an incident of recent occurrence shews that this precaution is a 
wise and humane one I have seen at our minister’s an engraving, pre- 
sented to him by one of the royal family, which represents the king in the 
act of bleeding his courier, who had been thrown from his horse and 
seriously hurt. The Duke of Orleans is supporting the sufferer, while the 
king’s suite surround the group—some of them aiding in the operation, 
and others looking on with much interest depicted in their countenances. 
Among the latter, Marshal Soult and General Bernard, heretofore in our 
service, are easily distinguishable. The ladies of the family occupy the car- 
riage in the back-ground, regarding the scene with that solicitude they 
always manifest when there is any question of human suffering. I do not 
know how it is with others, but this simple and touching representation 
moves me more than the immense pictures of Versailles where the canvas 
has recorded all the military glories of France.” 


Our next Yankee extract relates to aristocratic and feudal usages 
stillin force in this country, and which afford the republican writer 
some grounds for ridicule and reproof; although the idea of at once 
sweeping away every relic of ancient usages. or every custom and 
fashion which to strangers may appear absurd and unnecessary in an 
economical point of view, does not indicate a ful] conception of human 
nature as influenced by established forms, nor of the manner in 
which national institutions take effect. We say that in lngland 
there is more meaning than an American can discover in a lawyer’s 
wig, and in the livery of a gentleman’s servant. But we quote :— 


‘“* Nothing has more painfully affected me, in the whole civil hierarchy of 
England, than the tenacious retentions of those barbarous offices, menial in 
title as in fact, about the court, and the avidity with which they are sought. 
Among the signs of the times, this is, in my opinion, one of the most 
inauspicious; tending to degrade the class of society whose indepen- 
dence and true pride of character are thus sacrificed, and—though this 
effect cannot of course be any subject of regret to a republican observer— 
co-operating powerfully with other causes to shake the edifice of British 
aristocracy. Mr. Burke said, very pungently, that ‘it is not proper that 
great noblemen should be keepers of dogs, though they were the king's 
dogs.’ But so does not think Lord Kinnaird ; tor a London paper of last 
week says, ‘ Lord Kinnaird, the new master of her majesty’s buck-hounds, 
has just taken for four months Col. Cavendish’s mansion at St. Leonard’s, 
within about ten miles of Windsor, for the purpose of being within the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the place of his official duties.’ His ‘ official 
duties,’ indeed! <A peer of England, a hereditary legislator, a hereditary 
judge of the court of the last resort, a keeper of the queen’s dogs !—Nor is 
this an extreme, nor even a very strong instance, of the disgraceful absurd- 
ity here alluded to. A most instructive, as well as amusing, chapter might 
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be written upon the history of these court ceremonials, existing and extinct, 
which have heretofore controlled, in a greater or lcss degree, the destinies 
of nations.”’ 


Burke might be quoted against Burke, in as far as the spirit of his 
political philosophy is concerned, whatever might be the form of his 
illustrations during a torrent of eloquence. But hear Cass again :— 


‘‘ Burke says that one of his predecessors in reform, Lord Talbot, failed 
in his efforts, ‘ because the turnspit in the king’s kitchen was a member of 
parliament.’ I do not know if the importance of this office has diminished 
since that day, but as I find, that even in the ‘Red Book for 1840’ the 
Chief Cook, the First Master Cook, the Second Master Cook, and the 
Third Master Cook, are all designated as ‘ Esquires,’ I may presume it is 
yet considered sufficiently honourable for a member of parliament to turn 
the king’s spit. In Scotland, Sir W. Anstruther, a baronet, is hereditary 
carver, having the right, standing at a side table, to cut up the meats; and 
Sir James Carnegie is hereditary cup-bearer, to wait upon the king when 
be desires to drink. I find one appointment in the ‘ Red Book’ which I 
trust, during the reign of a queen, and for the sake of conjugal happiness, 
will be a sinecure—that of ‘leather-breeches maker’ to her majesty! 
England may well afford to sweep away what Mr. Burke called these 
‘incumbrances and nuisances,’ which are as offensive to true taste as they 
are inccmpatible with true dignity. She has justly earned for herself so 
proud a name in the world, that her institutions need no false tinsel to set 
them off, nor her high personages any barbarous and antique offices to 
shelter them from general observance, or to give them a factitious elevation. 
The period of mystification is passing away.”’ 


Before closing our paper we shall take advantage of some par- 
ticulars which have lately come to light, and of certain questions at 
this moment occupying the mind of France, which are intimately 
connected either with the distinguished personage who is the main 
subject of the ambassador’s publication, or with other topics which 
have engaged our attention in preceding articles relating to the 
French nation. 

First of all the French newspapers have been, since the com- 
mencement of the month of January, occupied to a considerable 
extent with some letters written by Louis Philippe during the 
yeats 1806-8, and which have been published in the Gazette de 
France. Two remarks are forcibly suggested by these documents. 
They afford us a striking proof of the talents, the policy, and cha- 
racter of the writer ; and, secondly, they are calculated to excite in 
the minds of his subjects strong dislike as well as distrust of him. 

With regard to the talents of the king there never could be any 
question, ripened and directed in an eminent degree by the singular 
vicissitudes of his life, and the extent of his experience, as has 
been observed by Mr. Cass. His policy, too, must be universally 
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allowed to be that of a far-sighted and sagacious prince, who has, 
ever since the world has had the means of watching his career, 
kept his eye steadily directed to certain great ends, towards which 
all his energies have tended ; while his character is not only one of 
uncommon euergy, but of extreme selfishness and hypocrisy. 

Now upon each and all of these points the letters in question 
afford us unmistakeable lights; and the few sentences which we 
quote from them will serve to convince our readers that what we 
have now said is well founded. Concentration of available power is 
a principle which he has long regarded as being paramount in war; 
and no doubt in civil policy, as his conduct has demonstrated. In 
1808, and when speaking of Napoleon, he said, ‘‘ He concentrates 
his forces on the weakest point of the enemy; and when sure of 
victory at the important point—when, in fact, he has pulled the 
key-stone from the arch, everything tumbles to ruins, and he tri- 
umphs everywhere.”” Pretty near to the same period, he thus ex- 
presses himseif, after noticing Kingland’s mastery of the sea and of 
the riches of the world, remarking that she ought to be the soul of 
all the armies that were rushing on the Imperial Colossus, and that 
no power could effectually exert itself without Mngland’s subsidies: 
‘‘ She must take in hand the overthrow of Bonaparte; she must 
decide and speak ; for if ske leaves to each Cabinet, to each indi- 
vidual, the care of making it alittle plan of political campaign, we 
shall have no doubt millions, and consequently we shall have 
none.” 

When Louis Philippe was teaching in Switzerland, making his 
northern tour in disguise, an exile in America and an emigré in 
England, political inaction was hateful to him, and he longed to 
appear in a prominent character in the great European drama. He 
was eager for employment, and would have been delighted to have 
got handed over to him the Ionian Islands, when no one else would 
have them. “I detest,” he said, ‘‘ the life of an emigré, and am 

doubly enraged to be condemned to the humiliation of inutility and 
vegetation, when I see so clearly what I could do, were people to 
come to an understanding with me, instead of keeping me prisoner 
at Hampton Court or Twickenham.” But had not the Tory 
government and the Jegitimates good grounds for mistrusting one 
who had commenced his career as a champion of the Revolution 
which had desolated France? Do not these very letters prove that 
neither his country could safely rely upon his patriotism, nor the 
party whom he had formerly espoused upon his fidelity? Secondly, 
the letters shew in a damnatory and exasperating manner, how he 
would have exerted all his energies, and perfected deeply laid 
schemes, had the English government accepted his services against 
France. Nor was he sparing of his counsels and his urgencies [0 
the same effect, calling himself “an Mnglishman.” Can it be that 
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the publication of these things will not seriously damage him in the 
sight of his countrymen ; at the very same time too that they inop- 
portunely open the eyes of all to the attributes of his character, and 
to the duplicity which he is capable of practising? Just let the 
reader read these documents, and compare the enmity which they 
breathe towards Napoleon, and then think of the second funeral of 
that Emperor, and the policy as well as the professions indentified 
with the costly ceremony. Even this limited example goes further 
to illustrate the character of the king of the French than the elabo- 
rate pages of the American Ambassador at Paris have done. [acts 
and realities speak more truly and plainly than flatteries. 

The topics to which we next for a few moments address ourselves 
are more immediately illustrative of the French people than of their 
king. They are also more closely connected with views urged in 
preceding pages of our present Number than with those handled by 
Mr. Cass. Stiil, and before the matters referred to become stale, 
we may be excused for introducing a notice of them here. 

The French newspapers have been, and continue to be, at the 
moment we write, daily surfeiting us with discussions and reports 
concerning the fortifications of Paris, set on foot by the Thiers’ ad- 
ministration ; the passion of the nation for war being displayed in 
the petty and farcical ado that is made for its mere semblances, and 
even, as it would appear, for the mere images which the phraseology 
inseparable from warlike preparations awakens. ‘They have been 
unable to have a bona fide set-to with the other great powers of 
Europe ; and therefore they must squabble among themselves, and 
have all the fun at home; that fun, on the part of the different fac- 
tions, being for the furtherance of political crotchets, independent 
altogether and heedless of real national well-being and improvement. 
Thiers himself, as well becomes him, performs the leading part in 
this jugglery. But what we have next to record is still more farci- 
cal, although not less illustrative of French character, or rather of 
Parisian politicians. We copy the account of the matter as it has 
been reported by the Paris correspondent of the Morning Post :— 


* One of our fashionable theatres, La Renaissance, which had been closed 
for some time, was to have commenced its campaign of the season on 
Saturday last. A new drama was announced for the occasion from the pen 
of Leon Gozlan, one of the bearded writers of the ‘ Jeune France’ school. 
It bore the title of ‘Jl y avait une fois un Roi et une Reine’; and had 
reference, it was understood, to a state of things somewhat similar to that 
which now exists at the British Court. A Queen of England, named 
Dorothée, whom our author supposed to have flourished at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, resolved to renounce, in compliance with the wishes 
of her Councillors, the enjoyments that resulted from a state of single 
blessedness. Germany had, it seems, at that period as it has to-day, the 
Privilege of supplying the sons and daughters of European royalty with 
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partners. The German Confederation, upon learning the wishes of the 
potent, grave, and venerable Senators of England, hastened to place a 
marriageable prince at their disposal. The sel of M. Gozlan’s piece con- 
sists in rendering as palpable as possible the peculiarities of a position in 
which a husband is not only obliged to bow down before the fiat of his wife, 
but even prevented from communicating with her except when authorized. 
A Prime Minister is introduced, too, in order to give an additional zest to 
the humour of the intrigue and dénouement. ‘The whole affair is, it is 
needless to say, levelled at Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and Lord Mel- 
bourne. It is one of those clumsy dramas that borrow an ephemeral 
interest from the peculiar circumstances of the moment. 

** The censors, of whom there is a permanent comité at the Home Office, 
decided at once against Gozlan’s drama. In consequence, however, of the 
interference of one or two Deputies, and of a little tampering, no doubt with 
the inferior employés of the section of the beaux arts, a kind of conditional 
authorization was given to the author to have his pieee brought forward. 
This new decision was retracted upon M. Duchatel examining into the 
affair, and consulting M. Guizot, with whom he is in the habit of agreeing 
on most subjects. M. Guizot is said to have expressed himself as follows : 
—‘ Were we at war with England, which we are not, I should not approve 
of any exhibition calculated to hurt the feelings of the Queen of England or 
her spouse. By respecting others in this instance, we shall best shew that 
we have a due respect for ourselves.’ M. Duchatel expressed himself in 
accordance with this feeling; and the Council, to whom the matter was 
submitted the day after, approved of their decision, 

‘** Notwithstanding the Ministerial veto, the author proceeded to an- 
nounce his drama as forthcoming. Measures were taken to have it brought 
eut on Saturday last; when the Government interfered again at the 
eleventh hour, and stopped the proceedings abruptly. 

‘* This is the true history of the affair. There was no diplomatic inter- 
ference whatever. Lord Granville, who is no doubt pretty familiar with 
the eccentricities of Parisian littérateurs, never once thought of troubling 
his head about this insignificant business.”’ 


Now, this matter, so insignificant in one sense, has excited the 
Parisians, or at least certain classes of them, toa farcical degree ; for 
having so recently before found that their passion for martial glory 
was defeated, and that again they were balked in their thirst for re- 
venge by the shafts of ridicule to wound English feelings through 
those whom England holds most dear, they have also discovered in 
the suppression of the worthless drama, at the fancied interference 
of Lord Granville, a new insult to the grand nation, and in the sup- 
posed concession of the ministry, still further humiliation. It is re- 
ported that an attack was meditated on the domicile of the British 
Ambassador. At any rate the gross allusions to our beloved Queen, 
and the entire piece, were of a highly exciteable tendency for a Pa- 
risian mob; so that in a sense different from what we have already 
recognised, had the thing not been suppressed, the Hnglish might 
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have taken it into their heads to resent it in a manner that would 
have displayed their pride rather than their prudence. At any rate 
our concluding remark will be acquiesced in,—the French must have 
warfare of some kind to relieve their effervescence. 





Art. VIII.—The Railways of Great Britain and Ireland, practically 
described and illustrated. By Francis Wuisnaw, Civil Engineer. 


London: Simpkin and Marshall. 


Mr. Wuisuaw, even for a Civil Engineer, has devoted an unusual 
degree of pains and attention to the railroads of Great Britain and 
[reland. In 1837, when the speculations regarding these gigantic 
works appeared to sober-minded and calculating people to have ex- 
ceeded all practicable bounds, and to have reached the extremity 
of railway mania, he published an Analysis of the schemes then 
afloat, both those which had obtained the sanction of the legislature 
and those which had not for the session of that year been so fortu- 
nate. We remember to have heard times without number at that 
period the predictions of sages about the folly of such vast under- 
takings, the terrible bankruptcies which they would occasion, and 
all the usual adages about bubble companies. But what are the 
facts now as described and testified by Mr. Whishaw, after many of 
the great lines have been completed, are verging towards comple- 
tion, or have only actually been begun? Why, that more has been 
achieved than was contemplated by speculators four years ago; 
neither the enormous sums of money required, nor the immense 
difficulties physical and legal that were interposing, staying the 
works or cooling the ardour of capitalists.) Mr. Whishaw is none 
of your random describers, or a mere retailer of what has been 
puffed off by interested parties; for he has before publishing his 
work taken a railway trip in every direction and along the principal 
lines, fifty-eight in number, his journeyings in this way extending 
to something like seven thousand miles; informing himself in the 
fullest manner possible, both by observation and inquiries, regarding 
all that was necessary to furnish a satisfactory account of them. 

That account includes in each case a variety of particulars. With 
more or less minuteness he gives a sketch of the origin of the indi- 
vidual railway under consideration. Then follow notices of the 
proceedings in Parliament relative to it, of the way in which the 
hecessary funds were obtained, and of the progress and the opening 
of the line. Then he enters upon the scientific, afterwards the 
economical, and lastly the financial departments of the particular 
subject in hand, throwing out as he goes along such observations as 
the case seems to him to warrant. 

We have referred to the unexampled manner in which the 
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results have even exceeded the speculations when the railway 
mania was supposed to be at its height. But this is not the only 
extraordinary feature in the history of these works. When it is 
known how wonderfully the actual outlay has exceeded, for the 
most part, the estimates, even after amazing preliminary sums have 
been expended in parliamentary and legal proceedings, and towards 
the purchases of houses and land, it is impossible not to utter some 
exclamation about the exhaustless wealth and the limitless enter- 
prise of the British people. But there is still another theme con- 
nected with these gigantic works which must excite marvel and 
congratulation, and showing the wisdom and foresight of many of 
the greatest speculators; we allude to the fact that the profits on 
several of the grandest and most expensive lines have exceeded all 
anticipation. 

In illustration of these several points of astonishment we may 
mention that, in reference to one railway, the first estimate was 
15,0002. per mile; that in the course of the works it rose to above 
22,000/.; and afterwards up to about 4,500/. more. Take the 
Birmingham railway for another example respecting not only esti- 
mates, but real outlay and receipts. ‘T'wo millions and a half was 
the sum first named, but the expense turned out to be three millions 
beyond what has just been mentioned. The annual expenses alone 
amount to hundreds of thousands. And yet the actual profits are 
great. We copy out some of the tables of accounts connected with 
this marvellous undertaking, the annual expenditure belonging to 


the year ending 30th June 1840 :— 


‘* BILL FOR TME BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY. 


Land and compensation . 7 ; . £706,152 5 2 
Railway works and stations ‘ : . 4,287,646 18 10 
Iingines and tenders, tools and implements . 146,910 5 11 
Coaches, trucks, waggons, &c. ‘ : , 189,187 4 9 
Acts of Parliament ; ‘ , 72,868 18 10 


Law-charges, conveyancing, engineering, advertising, 
printing, direction, office-expenses, salaries, and 





sundries ‘ , ‘ , , 167,983 3 11 
Interest on loans, previous to general opening , 127,493 0 6 
Debenture charges R . , . 133 7 0 

£5,698,3875 4 7 





““ ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. 
Maintenance of way, including slips, &c. . . £80,763 13 11 
Locomotive power, including salaries, wages, coal, coke, 
oil, tallow, waste, &c.; expenses of pumping en- 
gines at stations; repairs of engines and tenders ; 
superintendence ; and all other charges. 69,003 IL 9 
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Police-account, including wages, clothing, &c. . £22,213. 9 1 

Coaching-account, including salaries, wages, clothing 
of guards and porters, gas, oil, tallow, and stores . 47,611 9 4 

Merchandise-department, including salaries, wages, 
incidental expenses, and repairs of waggons . 5,319 16 2 
Stores-department, including salaries, &c. ‘ : 1,948 15 1 

General charges, including law-proceedings, adver- 

tising and printing, direction, office-charges, sun- 
dries, including travelling-expenses . , 13,453 5 11 
Rates and taxes ‘ ‘ ; 7 ; 13,434 7 3 
Mileage-duty to Government , . - 22,848 9 1 
Accident-account . : , . ; 1,154 10 6 
£277,781 8 1 

Fund for depreciation of locomotive engine and car- 
riage stock ; ° . ° . 26,338 0 0 
Interest on loans for twelve months, : ‘ 115,848 2 2 
Rent of Aylesbury line for one year . , 2,500 0 O 
Total annual cost . ‘ . £422,467 10 38 

“ANNUAL &iNCOME, 

Passenger-traffic . , . . . £505,479 9 8 
Conveyance of mails , ‘ , , 14,676 16 1 
Conveyance of parcels ; , , 41,784 2 7 
Conveyance of horses, carriages, and dogs. . 31,738 7 8 
Conveyance of merchandise ’ ; ‘ 91,335 18 7 
Conveyance of cattle : , : ‘ 2,089 14 0O 





£687,104 8 7” 





Who on projecting the idea of such a work as the Birmingham 
railway could have had the courage to look in the face such tables 
as we have now presented? And no doubt there is truth in what 
Mr. Whishaw relates when he says, ‘* We have heard it frequently 
remarked that if real estimates had been sent forth to capitalists, not 
a tithe of the present extent of railway communication would have 
been effected.” We must therefore congratulate the country on 
the result, however much the mystification practised by projectors, 
contractors, and committees is to be blamed. At the same time it 
ls to be observed that the people of this country, when once they set 
their heads to a vast undertaking, are not only not soon or easily 
daunted, but that obstacles and opposition naturally tend to whet 
man’s eagerness. Had it been otherwise, should we have heard of 
such initiatory outlay and perseverance as the Parliamentary con- 
test and the lawyer’s expenses incurred and occasioned in the case 
of the Brighton line, an account of which we now present ?— 
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“‘ Rennie’s Line . ; , ;, : . £72,000 
Stephenson’s ' ‘ . . . 53,750 
Cundy’s , ; , . . . - 16,500 
Gibbs’s : , ' : , : » 26,325 
South-eastern (about) , ' . ‘ - 25,000 
£193,575 
App already expended on the line finally chosen— 
Parliamentary expenses . R . . £4,240 
Law expenses. . . , . 8,3Tl 


~oomene «6933 551 
£206,126” 
There are many branches of particulars which we need not stop 
to notice, or even to name in the most abridged way, belonging to 
railway undertakings and establishments, that awaken wonder. 
The probable or contemplated improvements which may be intro- 
duced in the matter of machinery, in contrivances for accommo- 
dation and safety to travellers, and in regard to what Mr. Whishaw 
calls a reciprocating system of lines, whereby both cheapness and an 
endless extent of ramified roads might be obtained for the accom- 
modation of almost every district and corner of the land, the poorer 
and more thinly-peopled, as well as the rich and the densely 
inhabited, are points which admit of speculation and hopeful experi- 
ment. Before concluding, let us see what are some of the triumphs 
which have already been achieved in the mechanical department of 
the existing system, at the same time reflecting on what every 
middle-aged person now living would have uttered, had the thing 
been foretold to him but a few years back :— 


“The post-office is fitted up in two compartments; the one as the. 
sorting-room, and the other chiefly for the letter-bags, which are distri- 
buted and collected at the different places along the line. The sorting- 
room is fitted up with a mahogany counter and drawers ; above the counter 
are several tiers of shelves with vertical divisions, forming small compart- 
ments for the proper arrangements of letters and newspapers, each com- 
partment having the name of the place neatly labelled on the outside, for 
which the letters or newspapers are respectively intended. 

‘“‘ The assistant has a small desk or counter in the bags’ compartment, 
and also a contrivance of net-work without, for receiving the letters from 
the different post-masters along the line without stopping the train. The 
bags are also left at the requisite places while the train is in motion. 

** We had an opportunity last winter of accompanying one of the Post- 
office clerks for some miles on his journey ; and he most politely explained 
to us the whole system of sorting, leaving, and collecting the letters ; which 
appeared to us susceptible of very little improvement; but one thing 
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forcibly struck us, viz. the necessity of warming this carriage, which, during 
the winter months, is miserably cold. 

“The length of the post-office is 16 feet, and including buffers 18 fect 
9 inches; the width is seven feet 64 inches; the height of body 6 feet 6 
inches, and including under-frame, 7 feet 6 inches. ‘lhe weight is 4 tons 
lewvt. 2 qrs. The weight of the clerks, bags, &c. is estimated at 2 tons 


7 cwt. 3 qrs. 
“The post-office is accompanied by a tender, something similar to a 


horse-box in size; its weight is 2 tons 7 cewt. 3 qrs. The gross weight of 
the post-office establishment is taken at 9 tons 1 cwt.” 


Such has been aptly named a Flying Post-Office, which like 
every other thing or department connected with railways and steam, 
must put people habitually to their mettle, and beget, as it were, 
new human activities. But a per-centage of damage and disaster is 
an inseparable evil. 

Mr. Whishaw’s volume is well illustrated by a railway map, by 
plates, plans, and diagrams; and although all on a subject that is 
not any way more than that of the Import Duties likely to be 
attractive to the mere readers of light literature, and owing to its 
professional details not always as plain as the course of a fictitious 
tale, yet from the magnitude of its parts, the wonders of the achieve- 
ments described, and the still more wondrous promises of steam- 
power, the theme and many of the sections of this work must 
address themselves strongly and engagingly to every mind that 
studies the master works of man, and the race of improvement in 
human affairs. 

Unquestionably the most important and pressing improvement 
or alteration that can be introduced in connexion with railroad tra- 
velling is something to prevent the havoc of human life, of which 
hardly a week passes without our hearing the most heart-rending 
accounts. Now, without pretending to suggest any mechanical 
contrivances or economical arrangements for remedying the terrible 
and growing evil which we have mentioned, it must be obvious to 
every one that legislation might do much towards its prevention. 
Strict regulations might be enacted and enforced, so as to secure 
competency of knowledge on the part of those, such as the engineer, 
towhom the actual management of the vehicle is in each case en- 
trusted, As to the sufficiency and soundness of the machinery, 
and the good order of the rails, &c., there should be, as ought long 
ago to have been enacted with regard to steam-vessels, inspectors 
and controllers of some sort. Englishmen are extremely jealous of 
legislation that goes to interfere with mercantile or manufacturing 
enterprise ; and the national spirit has achieved in consequence the 
most brilliant and enviable results. But when it is proved by innu- 
merable instances, as in the case of steam-power, not only that 
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secular interests and pecuniary profits are more regarded than 
human life, but that really in proportion to the gigantic strength, 
the resistless power, the frightful catastrophes, which are identified 
with travelling by steam, have been the callousness of men to the 
claims of humanity, and the routine estimate of destruction and 
death wrought by an unconscious and inanimate agency, surely it is 
high time for Parliament to interfere. Steam has in fact indurated 
the heart, and communicated to the feelings of those more imme- 
diately connected with its operations and results, a portion of 
its own mechanical coldness and recklessness. When such is the 
case the statute-book should step in, and sedulously provide so as 
to teach a decent regard for human life. Cannot the proprietors 
and managers of railroads be taught and made responsible, through 
their purses, for the disasters to which we allude? Is there no 
method of punishing any one who has the immediate management of 
the steam-power and machinery, with an exemplary severity, who 
through intemperance or negligence is the cause of accidents? But 
even these penalties, as we have seen it well reasoned, will not be 
sufficient or all that legislation might directly enforce. There ought 
to be clear and well-defined severities apportioned to every neglect 
of duty, even when no damage or disaster occurs; something, in 
short, that would constantly operate as a stimulating motive to 
attention during every moment of the occupation of the engineer, 
and all those whose activities are called for in regulating the pro-. 
cesses essential to locomotion. 

We throw out these very general hints, not with a view to impede 
the triumphs of railroad travelling, but for its perfection, which can 
never be realized or desired, so long as the destruction of life, and 
the damage to person, keep pace, as appears to have been the fact, 
with the mechanical improvements of the system. The nation 
must be awakened, and not lulled by the frequency of catastrophe. 
Let us not be totally materialized, or made heartless automata, 
whatever sordid capitalists, regardless speculators, and ignorant or 
neglectful servants may feel and do. 

We do not bring our observations to an end without copying the 
announcement which appeared in the Courier, Jan. 15. * Notwith- 
standing the snow-storm of last night, the mail-train with the 
Northern bags arrived at the Euston station of the London and 
Birmingham Railway only sixty-seven minutes after time; and the 
mail despatches by the London and Birmingham and Great Western 
Railways were the first received at the General Post-Office. The 
day mail-train arrived at the Euston station eight minutes before 
time. Satisfactory proofs these of the great superiority of railway 
over road-travelling in heavy snow.” 
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Art. IX.—Jlistory of German Literature, by Wolfgang Menzel. Trans- 
lated from the German, with Notes, by Tu. Gorpon. Oxford: Tal- 
boys. 1841. 


Mr. Gorpon hopes that Menzel’s work, although not a history of 
the literature which it professes to be, will yet be ‘‘ of much use to 
those among us who have acquired a desultory and smattering ac- 
quaintance with the subject.” The book, however, being eminently 
superficial, random and bold in its decisions, and opinionative in its 
assertions, can only convey a smattering knowledge, and therefore 
cannot be of “ much use” to persons who have previously acquired 
a similar extent of acquaintance with German literature to that 
which Menzel furnishes. 

To write a history of the literature of any nation eminent in that 
department must be an achievement of the first magnitude. ‘Todo 
so in the compass of Menzel’s book would be, it appears to us, the 
perfection of history, and one of thenobiest human exploits ; for instead 
of consisting of a crowded enumeration of authors with slight notices 
of them, or of the books which these authors have written, with 
hasty and smart criticisms of them, or even of lively pictures of the 
national mind at any one particular period, as this writer has done, 
it would require a profound insight into the progress and vicissitudes 
of the intellectual and moral development of a people, of social forms 
and political principles, with the reciprocities and reactions cof all of 
these phases, to be illustrated with masterly skill and selection, by 
biographical and critical notices, instead of only slightly indicating 
causes and principles, and making up a book with rash and singular 
opinions, or imperfect and disjointed sketches of men’s lives and 
characters. Now this last mentioned sort of performance is that to 
which Menzel can alone lay claim ; and even in its achievement he 
is verbose and commonplace, smattering though forcible in as far as 
assertion and expression go. 

The society in which Menzel has moved, his reading, and his 
occupations, have all served to nurture a superficiality and a dictato- 
rial habit, features which appear to have been in no way alien to the 
original constitution of his mind, and certain natural gifts. At an 
early period of his life he had the situation of a schoolmaster ; he 
afterwards was editor of a literary periodical. From the first 
he was master of a remarkable fluency of language, and therefore, 
having betaken himself to letters, attended lectures, and caught a 
conversational acquaintance with everything, he, like al] other young 
litterateurs, and especially those who have great facility in composi- 
ion, readily mistaking fluency of words for wealth and depth of 
ideas, rushed into print, and dictated with a despotic confidence. 
No established names and no current principles were exempted 
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from his attacks. He and others mistook assurance for originality, 
and dogmatism for genius; and when it is understood that it was 
the manner in which he delivered his opinions, and noi the matter 
in them (which was trite and plain), that attracted notice, it will be 
admitted that he might with shallow thinkers, and impudent pre. 
tenders, be readily enough taken as a master critic, the founder of a 
new school, and the discoverer of the grand principles as well as 
epochs of German literature. He who was bold enough to assail 
Goethe in a manner analogous to that of those who have leathern 
lungs, and who bawl with stentorian voice, would pass with many 
who dream not that deep waters run smooth, or that noise is not 
eloquent, for an oracle. 

But if held by the half-educated and the superficial like himself 
to be a high priest, it was not as one who officiates in a temple of 
mysteries. He was a man of sturdy opinion, rather than a trans- 
cendentalist,—of healthy nerve, rather than a mystic and dreaming 
sentimentalist. It was something of thousands of books which he 
knew, gathered as hasty reviewers are in the habit of doing, instead 
of having time or being able to fathom the profundities of any one, 
digest its contents, and imbibe its spirit. And so far did this infe- 
rior attainment work well, that he neither attempts nor pretends 
mysticism. He is too confident and self-flattered for screening 
himself amid mists and clouds: he had been too long accustomed 
to dogmatise to betake himself to effeminate or visionary resources. 
Accordingly when he comes to speak of that which he had know- 
ledge, derived from observation and reality, fully as much as from 
slap-dash reading and imperfect study, he not only speaks out like 
aman, but makes a sensible as well as a clear and comprehensive 
statement ; at the same time dressing his manly views in a manner 
that is taking both in respect of language and illustrative points. 
If this manly and independent tone is anywhere particularly to be 
admired, it must be when the distracting subjects which politics, 
local as well as national, engage a writer and critic, and still more 
when religious differences and opposing creeds are histhemes. We 
shall confine our examples of Menzel’s fairness and powers to these 
perplexing topics, and also with the purpose of conveying to those 
of our readers to whom Germany, its sects, and its literature are 
strangers, a general account that is informing. 

The portion of the account which we first copy, referring to the 
political mind of Germany, is limited to the utterance of it by the 
press. Says Menzel— 


‘Liberal principles, however, were disseminated by speeches in the 
Chambers, by articles in the newspapers and local publications, to such an 
extent, that among so many names we scarcely know which to praise most. 
Upon the whole, political ideas and the political style have been both won- 
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derfully improved.~- How astonished would Justus Méser be were he tosee 
the interest with which our burghers and peasants now talk about politics, 
and to find in every corner of Germany papers filled not only with patriotic 
dreams, but also of disquisitions on questions of public law, such as we really 
meet with every day. 

“The number of those who read political papers has increased to an 
amazing extent. 

“The papers no longer occupy themselves exclusively with foreign 
policy; they now enter into questions connected with that of our own 
country. 

“There is in the age, despite the censorship, an invincible desire to make 
everything public. ven when the censorship suppresses all Liberal papers, 
the state-gazettes and the servile papers give, in their own way, a publicity 
to contested political questions. 

“Our political public press has already found out by experience, that 
the controversies of parties have become a kind of routine: some leading 
questions have been so often discussed, that notions formerly unknown or 
mysterious have become clear and known to every one. 

“After the Rhenish Mercury of Gorres of Coblenz, the Balance of 
Borne of Frankfort, the Franconian Mercury of Wetzel in Hamburg, the 
Opposition paper of Wieland (the son of the poet) in Weimar, the Nemesis 
of Luden in Jena, had all ceased to exist, and the Isis of Oken had gone a 
wandering, no Liberal journal was started after the passing of the Carlsbad 
Decrees, except the Neckar Gazette of Seybold, which soon became very 
moderate in its tone, and the German Observer of Liesching of Stuttgart, 
who was thrown into prison. After the French Revolution of 1830, this 
ebb was all at once followed by a flow, so that the sudden transition from 
chains to a wild and unrestrained licence was truly surprising. Wirth in 
his Tribune, and Siebenpfeiffer in his Western Mercury, some German 
exiles in the Courier of the Lower Rhine, preached up revolution and 
republicanism ; nay, some of these terrorists went so far as to attack Rot- 
teck, who appeared to them to be far too moderate, and in whem they saw 
nothing but an aristocrat, while his paper, The Liberal, (Der Freisinnige,) 
was suppressed by the Diet as being too liberal. 

“ The local papers, those which took an interest in the peculiar affairs of 
one province or city, and began to criticize in an interesting and intelligent 
manner their local affairs, were far more numerous and of more influence 
than those which argued about matters of more general importance. Every 
one knows best himself where the shoe pinches him. He, therefore, who 
pointed out and discoursed of those wants of any particular place which 
Were the most particular and pressing, was far more attended to than he who 
spoke only in general terms. The people of one province or town did not, 
itis true, take any interest in the affairs of another; but all, though inde- 
pendent of one another, felt the same interest in public questions. Few 
editors of such papers, it is true, were celebrated, or can be ranked among 
our distinguished literary men; yet though, on the whole, they had but 
little influence on the upper ranks, they found means to make themselves 
of more importance on single questions among the lower classes, where they 
found a fruitful field which had hitherto remained almost uncultivated. 
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Our great national lit@ature passed unheeded before the eyes of the mecha- 
nic and peasant ; this little local literature came home to his interests and 
feelings. 

‘The papers which daily started up in incredible numbers were of very 
different value. In one place they breathed forth a noble spirit, like the 
Patriotic Fancies of Justus Méser; in another, they were exceedingly vul- 
gar. Here, they were more like political newspapers ; there, amusing lite- 
rary papers. Here, they used the popular style of the older Village Gazette, 
(Dorf-zeitung); there, more of the analyzing language of the advocate. In 
other cases they were sentimental, pedantic, warning, intrusive; or they 
took delight in vulgarisms and pointless wit. The papers of enlightened 
countries, and of a population which was less uncultivated, were much more 
tolerable ; but in no place were they and are they more immoral than in 
Miinchen, where many vie with one another in vulgarity. 

‘The numerous pamphlets which were written on provincial occurrences 
were no less influential than the local papers. Holstein alone published 
above thirty within two years. Hanover, Brunswick, Saxony, produced a 
great number of them; indeed so did every German province, in propor- 
tion as each was more or less subject to violent crises. These pamphlets, 
joined to the voluminous reports of the proceedings of the legislative assem- 
blies, have increased our libraries so much that we cannot now survey them. 
Alexander Miiller and Dr. Zopfl attempted to give, in journals peculiarly 
devoted to the consideration of questions of public politics, a review of the 
whole ; but they could give nothing but fragments ; they had not room for 
the whole. There would be noend to the matter, were we to add the 
Swiss, with their newspapers and pamphlets. Here, thirty-eight—there, 
twenty-two states—in each of which questions are put and answered, wishes 
breathed and satisfied, demands made and refused: with all these we cannot 
wonder that there is a great noise and tumult.” 


Menzel goes on to remark that it is the more difficult to compress 
a review of the whole field of public politics, because the greatest 
differences everywhere meet the eye; for in one province the same 
man is a Liberal, who in another would be considered an Aristocrat. 
Then each petty state possesses an immensely learned and confused 
code of laws, which Ministers and Chambers vie with one another 
in making still more unnatural, by additions and amendments.” 
There is a wondrous minuteness of legislation, more than sufficient 
to perplex every one excepting a few learned jurists. Nor has 
general attention been yet directed to the affairs of the Confederacy, 
although a few eminent writers have commented in a purely histori- 
cal manner upon its constitution, decrees, and protocols ;—upon its 
general relations, and suggested or urged the infusion of new ele- 
ments. But here comes a paragraph that must not be abridged :— 


‘“* Among the many isolated and petty questions which, during the silence 
on great leading questions, have been thrust forward into notice, that of the 
emancipation of the Jews plays an important part. A multitude of pam- 
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phlets have been written on both sides in almost every state of Germany 
Riesser of Altona has used the most energetic and talented language. What 
he, himself a Jew, has said in favour of the rights of Jews, ranks amongst 
the master pieces of political eloquence. Yet the children of Israel suffer 
even till this day from the petty regulations of Germany, and they have 
been granted their poor rights in but very few places. Here men attempt 
to educate them; and we see the oldest people in the world treated like a 
little child which cannot stand on its own feet. There they wish to convert 
them, with all possible forbearance ; they do not compei them, it is true, to 
become Christians; but they cannot claim the right of citizens—nay, 
scarcely that of men—as long as they are not Christians. Here they are 
openly hated as a foreign people, upon whom, however, as we are ashamed 
to kill them, we vent our barbarian courage in another way. There men 
play the master, the gracious protector ; but they take care not to emanci- 
pate them, lest by so doing they should lose the pleasure of playing the 
part of patron. There are even Liberals who are opposed to the emanci- 
pation of the Jews, merely because Christians are not yet in allrespects free. 
We find everywhere that petty pride which ridicules the Jews, tormenting 
them at one time with refusals, at another with half concessions, at a third 
with obtrusive offers of instruction. We can scarcely be surprised that men 
of talent and education, such as have of late years arisen in considerable 
numbers among this race, should become mad at this despicable ill-treat- 
ment. But the wrath of a Borne, the sarcasm of a Heine, will net aid in 
furthering the Jewish cause, because they foster petty antipathies, and 
because, under their protecting shield, a brood of commonplace Jewish 
youths is formed, who load with open scorn everything which is holy in the 
eyes of the Christian and the German.” 


This temperate, apparently even-handed, and enlightened account, 
will prepare the reader for a dispassionate view, if we except an anti- 
thetic manner of expression, of both Catholicism and Protestantism 
as at present manifested in Germany. We had been looking out 
for information regarding the religious and ecclesiastical condition of 
certain German states, with the design of presenting a sketch simi- 
lar to what we have done of establishments nearer home, in some of 
our late reviews. But a few paragraphs from Menzel’s pages, which 
we now extract, will be more satisfactory, and shall save us the con- 
templated trouble. First for the Catholics :— 


“We must make a few general remarks upon this moderate party before 
we leave it. It is the younger sister of the Reformation: it has not, how- 
ever, like it, abandoned its aged mother, but cherishes her with childlike 
forbearance. It has not deserted the ranks of the regular succession of 
Catholic centuries, but has returned to the ninth—to the independence of 
the German Church, and to the purity which doctrine then possessed in the 
time of Rhabanus Maurus. This party wishes for a German national church, 
iN opposition to ultramontanism, as well as an independent church in opposi- 
Hon to the secular power. It wantsan intelligible German liturgy, divested 


ef Latin formulas, a national education in place of ignorance, a cheerfud 
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philosophy instead of gloomy superstition, and toleration instead of persecu- 
tion. But this party is not yet sufficiently aware of its vocation. Placed 
half-way between rationalism and ultramontanism, it has not yet gained a 
firm footing: it inclines most to the former, that is, to the Protestant side. 
Thence proceeds that wretched prose peculiar to it, the dry morality and 
the wishy-washy sentimentality, the jejuue translations of the Bible, the fear 
entertained for every play of the imagination, and finally that inclination to 
political servilism, that liberalism, which so vaunts itself in the affairs of the 
church, whilst, thundering out its anathemas against Rome, crouches before, 
and fawns upon the pettiest of the German petty princelings. These traits, 
which have lately occurred, disfiguring the character of one of our most 
respectable sects, are fortunately not the prevailing ones: on the contrary, 
the great majority of this party manifest a certain degree of patient unassum- 
ing modesty, a disinclination to except any advice which may happen to be 
offered, much good sound sense and understanding. ‘The signs of the times 
shew that the abclition of the laws regarding celibacy will become the watch- 
word of a struggle, which in no distant period will separate this party from 
the ultramontanists, thus bringing it a step nearer to Protestantism.” 


Now for the Protestants :— 


“Tt is well known that the Protestant Church became, even from its very 
commencement, the tool of worldly politics, and remained dependent upon 
worldly power. The higher the Romish Church had raised itself above the 
temporal power, the deeper was the dependence into which the Lutheran 
fell. At first, when a religious enthusiasm and fanaticism still glowed, the 
Protestant clergymen, acting as royal chaplains, upper court preachers, and 
diplomatists, naturally played an important part. But this ceased with the 
age of Louis the Fourteenth. Black coats were supplanted by green coats : 
the place of the fat father confessor was supplied by jovial hunters and mis- 
tresses. The Protestant clergy sunk into the lists of inferior officers. 

‘It is not long since country livings were conferred by licentious and 
coarse country squires ‘under the apron’—-that is, under the condition that 
the poor candidatus theologie should marry the paid-off chambermaid or the 
cast-off mistress. Rabner in his Letters and Thiimmel in his Wilhelmina, 
satirically scourged, about the middle of the last century, this disgraceful 
practice: the most detailed and faithful account, however, of the lamentable 
state of the Protestant Church at that time, will be found in Nicolai’s novel, 
Sebaldus Nothanker. If at that time a poor preacher happened in the 
slightest degree to displease the whims of a petty princeling or countling of 
the German E.npire, or of his mistress, or of his court marshal, or to con- 
tradict a brutal court chaplain or superintendent, he was unceremoniously 
dismissed from office and employment, and left without support. 

‘* These things, it is true, now no longer occur. The greater decency ob- 
served by the Courts and the Government has had a beneficial influence 
upon the Church. Though church livings and professorships are still given 
away by petticoat influences, yet only the honest daughters and cousins of 
the patrons are concerned ; so that all goes on decently. 

“But dignity is not always combined with decency: dignity consist in 
freedom; and our Protestant Church is now, as formerly, enslaved. 
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“A hundred years ago, the Jesuits in Dillingen attempted to prove the 
position, that the Catholic faith is more serviceable to absolute monarchy 
than the Protestant: but the Pfaff of Tiibingen drove them from the field, 
by proving that no church was more servile than the Lutheran. When a 
court chaplain at Copenhagen (Dr. Masius ) dared to say that princes ought 
to become Lutherans, not so much from fear of God as from motives of tem- 
joral advantage, because no creed but the Lutheran favoured the divine 
right of kings, maintaining that it was derived directly from God without the 
intervention of any higher spiritual power, and because in the Lutheran reli- 
gion alone was the secular prince at once bishop, emperor, and pope,—when 
Masius argued this, and when the chivalrous defender of truth and right, 
Thomasius, who can never be sufficiently praised, Thomasius alone, of all 
his contemporaries, had sufficient courage to censure a publication so blas- 
phemous. All attacked this worthy man, and called his opinion, that reli- 
gion had other purposes in view than the stengthening the power of absolute 
monarchy, a crimenlese majestatis: so that he was compelled to flee from 
Leipzig, where they had confiscated all his property, in order to escape im- 
prisonment, or perhaps even death; and in Copenhagen his reply was solemnly 
burnt by the common hangman. 

“Such was the state of affairs then; and in all that is essential no change 
has since taken place. The episcopal dignity is still possessed by the tem- 
poral monarch, and the Church is ruled by Cabinet orders. The consistories, 
it is true, appear to possess some aristocratical power, but this is in appear- 
ance only; they are, in reality, the mere organs of the Ministry. rem the 
Cabinet they receive instructions respecting their liturgy, their clerical vest- 
ments, their texts, and directions how they shall apply the Word of God in 
accordance with the circumstances of the times. The subaltern clergy are 
trained like the other public functionaries. In a word, there are no 
longer any priests, but merely servants of the state in black uniform, 

“ The feeble attemptsto introduce a Presbyterian form of government into 
the Protestant Church have always been received with displeasure, and put 
aside with a degree of ease which proves that it is impossible to form a mid- 
dle party between the totally servile clergyman and Dissenters, who follow 
theirown path. The Court will never permit the introduction of a demo- 
cratical element into the government of the Church ; and that portion of the 
people which takes a serious interest in religion will never trust the 
priests. Thus, our well-meaning Presbyterians always fall between two 
stools. 

‘The State will long exercise this power over the Church, for the num- 
ber of Independent Dissenters is still small. The majority of the people 
have, as it were, had their fill of religious controversies in former centuries ; 
they no longer take any interest in such affairs; they are engaged in other 
occupations: the servilism, therefore, of their clergymen, and that vulgar 
routine which is hostile to every innovation, to every advance in mental power, 
Is quite suited to their condition. People are no longer harangued to, 
or irritated by their clergymen ; and that is what they like. They may be- 
lieve what they choose; they may go to church or not without being blamed 
or teased by the clergymen: a state of things quite suited to their present 
degree ofculture. From this proceeds the characteristic mark of the Protes- 
tant world—religious indifferentism.” 

R & 














Art. X.—A Letter to the Right Hon. Viscount Melbourne on Medical 
Reform. By Martin Stncratr, M.D. London: Highley. 1841. 


Tne public as well as the professional mind of the country has for 
some years been directed to the subject of Medical Reform ; and 
frequent have been the strictures in speech, lecture, and pamphlet, 
exposing the extremely anomalous condition of the healing art and 
of its practitioners. Every one too is aware that bills have been re. 
cently brought into parliament, one by Mr. Warburton, and another 
by Mr. Hawes, for effecting the necessary amendments and altera- 
tions, and for regulating the entire system. Others have propounded 
schemes ; so that however imperfect may be any of the reforms pro- 
posed, or however tardy may be any enlarged Jegislative decision and 
measure towards this end, we may be assured that the subject will 
not be allowed to rest, or the abuses and inconsistencies mentioned 
to continue very much longer, without some stringent laws and re- 
modelling measures being applied. 

The grand objects contemplated by medical reformers are these: 
Uniformity of the Education of Practitioners,— Uniformity of their 
Privileges,—A General Registration of Practitioners.—A Licence to 
carry on the business of Chemist and Druggist,—A Summary mode 
of Suppressing Unqualified Practitioners,—and a Representative 
system of Medical Government. 

The pressing necessity for these reforms will appear in a striking 
light to the general reader, as soon as it is understood that the fol- 
lowing are some of the anomalies and abuses of the present sys- 
tem :— 

Physicians are regarded as holding the highest rank in the profes- 
sion, and yet, so far as their prescribed studies and proper functions 
are to be considered, they are inferiorly educated, and their practice 
Jimited to a narrow range of functions, as compared with what dis- 
tinguish the business of surgeons. And yet the latter are forbidden 
to send medicine to their patients, neither can they legally make 
pecuniary charges for attendance or for advice unless they have on 
each visit done something of purely a surgical character. But to 
render the anomaly still more ridiculous, surgeons are not only not 
protected against others, be they who they may, from encroaching 
upon their surgical dominion, but chemists, druggists, quacks, and 
impostors of all sorts, persons without education, character, and di- 
ploma, are constantly visiting patients, giving advice, and supplying 
medicines, with almost entire impunity ; for, even should they kill 
through ignorance, conviction is comparatively rare. Thus the 
sphere also of the Apothecaries’ Company, which is an incorporated 
body, is invaded. ‘I‘hen think of midwifery being practised by any 
one, male or female; neither statute nor corporate privileges forbid- 
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ding. In these circumstances it is no wonder that every practitioner, 
legally qualified, as the law at present stands, has frequent occasion 
to complain either of invasion or of prohibition, respectable men 
alone obeying the law, and what is still more to be deplored, the 
poor, the misinformed, and the credulous being the persons whom 
the incompetent and the adverturous victimize ; so that health as 
well as purse is to an enormous extent thus sacrificed. 

The letter before us to the Prime Minister points out these and 
other anomalies and abuses with distinctness ; yet hardly with the 
force which has been done by some other medical reformers. Still, 
its pages deserve Lord Melbourne's attention both for the manner in 
which the Bills of Warburton and Hawes are examined and shown 
to be imperfect, and for the sensible and practicable plan, as we 
think, which the Doctor suggests. 

Mr. Warburton’s scheme has been justly regarded by many not 
only as being too theoretical and complicated but defective, and also 
mischievous. ‘I'wo things seem especially unpromising in it: first, 
he would classify the profession under separate heads, or range it 
according to distinct ranks; and, secondly, he does not attempt to 
prevent quacks, but would permit them to be licensed. We copy a 
few sentences from the letter regarding the Jast point :— 


“When we look at the plan propounded by Mr. Warburton, what a 
degrading picture does the subject present! what sacrifice of life may not 
be made under the sanction of the law by a quack legally registered to prac- 
tise any branch of the Profession he may think proper! what an awful 
responsibility will rest upon the legislature that will sanction this depart- 
ment of the plan of Medical Reform proposed by Mr. Warburton! In sober 
earnestness, can any unbiassed individual in the profession, or out of the 
profession, be satisfied with Mr. Warburton’s plan of trusting the lives of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in the hands of any charlatan or adventurer—can no 
remedy be found to meet the evil—cannot the law, if judiciously and tem- 
perately called into requisition, cure the disease? I apprehend that every 
unprejudiced person will answer this question in the affirmative. It is but 
Justice to Mr. Warburton to state that while his Bill contains no coercive 
measures for putting down unqualified practitioners, he trusts to the 
increasing intelligence of the age in enabling the public to draw a line 
of demarcation between the well-instructed and the ill-instructed; and he 
further proposes that all medical appointments and patronage, which the 
state or any authorities under it have the distribution of, should be distri- 
buted amongst the well-instructed only. When we look at the lamentable 
state of ignorance however that prevails amongst mankind, it will require no 
great penetration to foresee that, even considering the means that are now 
being adopted for diffusing education amongst the people, centuries may be 
required toconvince the populace of the superiority of a well-disciplined and’ 
well-educated practitioner over a quack or an ignorant Chemist and Drug- 
gist; and as to public appointments, there are but few in civil practice, and 
the heads of the Army and Navy medical departments have always taken 
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care that none but regularly-educated practitioners received appointments 
in those services; and thus the health and lives of civilians would be left to 
the mercy of any practitioner who might favour any locality with his pre- 
sence, were he a registered practitioner of the first, second, third, or fourth 
class. While we deprecate the plan proposed by Mr. Warburton of allow- 
ing quacks and uneducated practitioners to have free and unrestrained scope 
in the exercise of their calling, it is but fair to give that gentleman credit 
for the sincerity of his opinion that no law, however rigorously enforced, 
would be sufficient to put down unqualified practitioners ; and while Mr. 
Warburton believes that that class of interlopers and adventurers is so nume- 
rous that they may well be styled Legion, no law, unless very stringent and 
rigorously enforced, perhaps would suffice to meet the emergency. It is 
believed, however, that the unqualified practitioners are now so numerous 
as to be beyond the reach of the law: and it is also to be borne in mind that 
heretofore no law or statute could be called into requisition to punish this 
class of offenders.”’ 


Mr. Hawes’s plan is simpler and superior, we think, in many ways 
to that of his brother legislator ; but then it does not appear to be 
such as will obtain the sanction of Parliament ; for it strikes at the 
root of corporate rights, and must meet with every sort of conserva- 
tive opposition, be these held by the College of Physicians, the 
College of Surgeons, the Universities, &c. ; in the room of which he 
would establish one licensing body, the other proposed enactments 
being direct, sweeping, and stringent. Relative to this gentleman’s 
scheme Dr. Sinclair thus speaks :— 


“IT would now call your Lordship’s attention to the plan proposed by 
Mr. Hawes for the establishment of a Faculty of Medicine, which is to 
annihilate the existing Medical Corporations, except as mere examining 
bodies, and to centralize all power in the new faculty. The words of Mr. 
Hawes, Section 31 of his Bill, are as follows, ‘and be it enacted, That from 
and after the publication of the bye-laws for the regulation of the examina- 
tions of persons applying for a diploma or qualification to practise the art 
of Medicine as herein provided in the London Gazette, no Corporation sole 
or Corporation aggregate, nor any University, nor any person whatsoever, 
except under the provisions contained in this Act, shall have the power of 
granting any Diploma, Certificate or Licence to practise the art of Medi- 
cine, or to carry on the trade and business of a Chemist and Druggist, in 
any part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.’ The plan 
of the British Medical Association, as developed by the worthy President, 
Dr. Webster, at a Meeting held at Exeter Hall on the 8th of October, is as 
follows :—‘ That, in future, no person or persons shall be allowed to practise 
any branch of the healing art until he or they shall have been examined 
and licensed by the Council or Senate of the Faculty as aforesaid.’ To 
effect these organic changes, and to interfere with vested interests of medi- 
cal bodies which have been incorporated by Charter for centuries, cannot 
be effected at once by a dash of the pen: I would ask, for example, if all 
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the Medical Corporations are to be disfranchised, and to be placed in 
Schedule A, what sins has the College of Surgeons of Edinburgh commit- 
ted ?—That body has been incorporated since 1505, and has always occu- 
pied high vantage ground in advancing the interests of the profession ; the 
fees paid to the examinators are so reasonable that they have been pro- 
nounced as inadequate for the remuneration of a mechanic; and the fee 
payable for the Diploma is such that no complaint has ever been made of 
its magnitude ; and in addition to the professional objects of the College a 
Fund has been raised for the relief of Members’ Widows, the regulation 
and appropriation of which is controlled bya special Act of Parliament. If 
the plan propounded by Mr. Hawes or the British Medical Association 
were carried into effect, the revenues of the several Colleges would be so 
affected that a question would arise what compensation would the respective 
Corporations be warranted in claiming for being deprived of their privileges. 
It may be answered that the constitution of the Colleges is not suited to 
the present times—that I will readily admit. But I maintain that that is not 
a valid reason for disfranchising and annihilating the different Medical 
Bodies in the United Kingdom ; and instead of consigning them to utter 
oblivion we ought to amend them, and adapt them to the spirit of the age ; 
—to adopt the words of the British Medical Association in 1838, we ought 
to endeavour ‘to procure wholesome changes in the Constitution of the 
Medical Corporations or Colleges.’ How are these changes to be effected ? 
I would reply, not by annihilating the existing Corporations, but by amal- 
gamating them, and, retracing the practice of our forefathers and the 
ancients, to unite the practice of medicine and surgery, and thus to form a 
National Faculty of Physic or a National Faculty of Medicine and Surgery. 
The details of the plan proposed by Mr. Hawes for working a National 
Faculty of Medicine I consider quite unobjectionable ; but the formation of 
a Faculty will be found to be a work of greater difficulty than is antici- 
pated.” 


When noticing some of the glaring evils of the existing medical 
system of England, we might have instanced the hardships which 
it imposes upon gentlemen highly educated and accomplished in their 
profession, in the course of studies pursued in Scotland or on the 
Continent, where some of the most celebrated schools of medicine 
have long flourished. But in so far as can be expected in our pages, 
and for the sake of obtaining the attention of our readers to Dr. 
Sinclair’s short letter, it may be sufficient to give the following sketch 
and samples of it :— 

The Doctor would abolish everything that gives countenance to 
quackery, and institute strict laws for its entirerepression. Accord- 
ingly the Government-stamp must be done away with on patent 
medicines. Chemists and druggests, before being permitted to vend 
drugs or compound medicines, should undergo an examination. 
Every medical Practitioner, who has obtained a diploma from any of 
the medical corporations of the United Kindom, to be equally privi- 
leged legally, and allowed to choose for himself the line of practice 
most suitable or profitable, and to write prescriptions, or supply from 
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his own laboratory medicines for his patients. One striking fea 
ture in the plan is to allow practitioners to recover a ‘‘ reasonable 
sum” for attendance. A general registration of medical men is also 
recommended ; the whole scheme to be carried at once into effect 
by statute. The reform as outlined by himself is this :— 


“The College of Physicians, the College of Surgeons, and the Society of 
Apothecaries, in London, to be incorporated by Act of Parliament into a 
National Faculty of Medicine. The Libraries, Museums, and Halls, that 
belong to these bodies to become the property of the I’aculty, and to be held 
in trust for the general benefit of the body at large ;—that there be two 
degrees, classes, or ranks of Medical Practitioners, viz., Doctors in Medi- 
eine and Surgery, and Bachelors or Masters in Medicine and Surgery: 
that no person obtain the higher degree unless he has obtained the first or 
Bachelor’s degree, nor until five years shall have elapsed from the period of 
ebtaining that degree, nor unless he has obtained the degree of M. A. at a 
British University ; and that no hospital should be recognised unless the 
Medical Officers have obtained the Doctorate degree ; and that this regula- 
tion should apply to all Lecturers, public and private : for the Bachelors or 
Master’s degree in Medicine and Surgery, a full and comprehensive course 
of study should be enjoined ; but I would not consider it necessary that any 
degree in Arts should be obtained. Of the existing Practitioners their sub- 
division into the classes specified above may be thus effected, viz.,—those 
who are qualified to act as Surgeon-Apothecaries under the present Bill, 
would be ranked as the Bachelors or Masters in Medicine and Surgery ; 
and the Fellows and Licentiates of the College of Physicians, the Mem- 
bers of the Council of the College of Surgeons, the Master, Wardens, 
and Assistants of the Society of Apothecaries, the Physicians and Surgeons 
of the several recognised Hospitals, and Practitioners of more than twenty- 
five years’ standing in the Profession, with a medical or surgical Diploma, 
would constitute the first Doctors in Medicine and Surgery. In Dublin 
and Edinburgh the corresponding bodies in these cities would form the 
nucleus of the National Faculty for Ireland and Scotland: and the Practi- 
tioners, possessing qualifications corresponding to those specified above for 
England, would form the first Bachelors or Masters and Doctors in Medi- 
eine and Surgery. 

“In the formation of a National Faculty of Medicine for the British 
Empire, to have one branch in London, another ia Dublin, and another in 
Edinburgh, with concurrent powers and jurisdictions, the Faculty of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in Glasgow would of course cease to be a licensing 
body ; and as that Corporation has since the year 1599 exercised the power 
of licensing and controlling Practitioners in several counties in Scotland, 
and has, in connection with its corporate duties, raised a fund for the main- 
tenance of the widows of deceased members, I submit that the withdrawal 
of these privileges will resolve itself into a question of compensation, which 
of course must be determined by Parliament. The degrees granted by 
Universities being merely honorary, and conferring no right to practice, no 
elaim could be made by those Institutions for compensation in the event of 
a National Faculty of Medicine being formed in each Metropolis of the 
empire, with the exclusive power of granting licences to practise Medicine, 
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Surgery, and Pharmacy. Universities would therefore, after the formation 
of a Faculty, by the amalgamation of the existing Medical Corporations in 
each Metropolis, be Seminaries of Education, and degrees might be still 
conferred upon such candidates as complied with any particular course of 
study ; and these degrees would, consequently, as they would confer no 
title to practise, be viewed in the light of certificates of honour.” 


We next quote some genera! observations, and an extract from a 
Lecture by Mr. Lawrence :— 


“The Surgeon is not now the slave and dependent of the Physician, and 
instead of the meagre education of former times his education is equal, and 
indeed superior to that of the Physician; and the latter Practitioner, instead 
of being educated in and qualified to practise every branch of the healing 
art, isoften entirely ignorant of the nature and treatment of surgical dieases ; 
in any plan therefore, for remodelling the Profession, the Consulting Prac- 
titioner instead of being educated in and qualified to practise one branch of 
the Profession only must study every branch, and give proof of his compe- 
tency and skill to practise both Medicine and Surgery; and the holder of 
the high sounding title of Physician must extend his course of study, and 
acquire a knowledge of every form of disease :—the public safety demands 
this, and no man who has not an intimate knowledge of Medicine and 
Surgery can have any pretensions to the title of a Consulting Practitioner. 
In the army and navy the absurdity of having a superior class of medical 
officers, with a title which impaired their usefulness and implied that they 
were to practise or to consult in one branch of the Profession only, has been 
fully exposed, and we accordingly find that the title and offices of Physician 
to the Forces have been abolished. 

“As there are some who would still advocate the separation of Physic 
from Surgery, I shall quote Mr. Lawrence’s words on that subject: that 
gentleman observes, ‘ When we look to the nature and causes of disease, 
the absurdity of the distinction now under consideration is still more appa- 
rent, and the inseparable connexion between the interior and exterior of our 
frame more obvious. Internal causes produce external diseases, while exter- 
nal agencies affect inward parts. The Eyes have been entrusted to the 
Surgeon as external parts: yet the organ is the most complicated in the 
body ; and many of its component tissues are highly organized, so that its 
affections are very much diversified, and require a greater insight into 
pathology and therapeutics than those of any other part. If, therefore, an 
organ so complex in its structure, and liable to such a number and variety 
of diseases, can be safely entrusted to the care of the Surgeon, I am ata 
loss to know why there should be any distinction, grounded on the nature 
of the affection, between the Surgeon and Physician. In those serious 
cases, in which external disease is connected with more or less general symp- 
toms, it is the obvious interest of the patient to be under the care of men 
who understand the case in all its bearings. It matters not to him whether 
the person thus rendering him service belongs to this College or to that ; 
the Surgeon who understands only the local, and the Physician who knows 
only the general, treatment of such a ease, are, each of them only half inform- 
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ed; and the two together deserve much less reliance than one who is con- 
versant with the whole. ‘The confidence which ignorant persons are 
inclined to repose under such circumstances, in what they call a combination 
of talent, is quite fallacious, if the combination consist of a Surgeon igno- 
rant of the general, anda Physician who knows nothing of the local treat- 
ment. In many of those serious cases, the mere local means are of little 
importance, while the fate of the Patient depends upon the treatment; so 
that a Surgeon ignorant of the latter, is incompetent to the duties of his 
profession. Thus whatever view we may take of the subject, the same con- 
clusion forces itself on the mind with irresistible evidence, viz., that there 
is no natural distinction between Surgery and Physic; that they are merely 
parts, and united parts, of one science and art; that the practical principles 
rest in both on the same scientific foundation ; and that the two branches of 
the Profession must, in most instances, adopt the same proceedings, because 
they have the same purposes to accomplish, while their occasional differ- 
ences are merely unimportant modifications in the means of arriving at the 
same end. ‘Thus the distinction turns out at last to be quite arbitrary; to 
depend on, and be regulated by usage; founded on no fixed principles, and, 
therefore, fluctuating and uncertain, like all matters of custom.’ These 
observations will, I trust, be sufficient to satisfy your Lordship that the 
study and practice of Physic and Surgery ought not to be separated, and 
that no person ought to be licensed to exercise the healing art unless he be 
qualified to practise Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy, leaving it to his 
option to practise those branches, afterwards, which he may prefer, or which 
he may select for special pursuit ; and further, that no person ought to have 
the second or higher degree of Doctor in Medicine and Surgery until five 
or six years have elapsed from the period of obtaining the first or Bachelor’s 
degree, so that there may be some reasonable pretence for exercising the 
functions of a Consulting Practitioner. ‘Two objections, however, have 
been made to the above union, to which I shall very briefly advert,—the 
first is, that a Gentleman who thinks proper to confine his practice to Sur- 
gery, viz., the pure Surgeon, ought not to be required to take out a medi- 
cal degree, either from the Society of Apothecaries or from an University : 
in answer to this objection—I would adduce the evidence of Mr. Lawrence 
quoted above ; and I would also further adduce evidence, given before the 
Committee of the House of Commons on Medical Education, that the Colle- 
ges of Surgeons are merely Colleges of Surgery, and that nine-tenths of the 
practice of pure Surgeons is of a strictly medical character, or, in other 
words, what ought to belong to the Physicians: these I humbly submit are 
sufficiently cogent to induce the Legislature to require that every Practi- 
tioner should be qualified to practise both branches of the Profession, or, 
that no Practitioner ought to be allowed to practise Pharmacy, or in other 
words, to prepare medicines for his patients.. Independently of old habits 
and customs, to preclude Practitioners m remote districts of the country 
from dispensing medicines to their patients would be quite impracticable, 
and an extension of legislation quite uncalled for ; and, further, Practitioners 
have more confidence in remedial agents compounded under their own 
immediate superintendence, and the recent exposure of the practices carried 
onin the Drug trade must serve to confirm the practice of allowing Practi- 
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joners to dispense their medicine if they may think proper. In large towns 
the inconveniences would not be so great as in the country, if Practitioners 
were deprived of the power of dispensing their medicines; but an effect 
would result from such a prohibition that would nearly amount to a mono- 
poly, inasmuch as the Practitioners of long standing and reputation would 
engross the practice of the localities where they resided, as the public, more 
particularly the uneducated portion of the community, would not be disposed 
to remunerate young Practitioners for professional services with pure fees, 
unless they received some tangible equivalent for their gold and silver in 
the shape of medicine.” 


With regard to Registration Fees, and the present Stamp Duties 
for Patent Medicines :— 


“This leads me to offer a few observations on the Fees that ought to be 
paid for registration, and on the expense that will be incurred in carrying 
the scheme into operation: for the mere purpose of registration, we have 
the evidence of several eminent members of the Profession given before the 
Committee of the House of Commons on Medical Education, that the sum 
of one shilling, or one shilling and sixpence, paid by each member of the 
Profession in the kingdom, would be amply sufficient to defray every ex- 
pense that would be incurred in making an efficient registration of Medical 
Practitioners and Chemists and Druggists in the United Kingdom ; but I 
may safely assure your Lordship and the Right Honourable Chancellor of 
Her Majesty’s Exchequer that the members of the Medical Profession 
would cheerfully submit to a higher rate of registration fee to accomplish 
ahigher object, in suppressing quackery and empiricism in so far as these 
derive their importance from being ‘patronized by government’ in having 
astamp affixed to each package, be it box or bottle, of every nostrum that 
is duly set forth as fit to cure every disease which flesh is heir to. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands that in no country in the world does quackery prevail to 
a greater extent than in England ; and nothing tends more to keep up the 
delusion which the nostrum-mongers daily practise upon the weak and the 
ignorant than the circumstance of their compositions being enveloped in a 
stamp, as with swaddling cloths, and many have the audacity to advertise 
that, because they are so invested, they are patronised by Government. It 
is to be hoped that, in this enlightened age, your Lordship’s administration 
will wipe away this blot and stain that has been cast upon the character of 
Englishmen, and by at once repealing the stamp duties and licences payable 
on and for selling such poisons, rescue hundreds of the community from an 
untimely grave, and the character of the nation from the stigma of folly 
and ignorance. As the carrying this proposal into effect will resolve itself 
Into a question of revenue, that point, I think, can be settled in a very few 
words. The national income derivable from Patent Medicine Stamps, 
Licences, &e., as appears by Porter’s Revenue Tables, amounts to about’ 
£32,000 per annum for England and Wales—now taking the number of 
Medical Practitioners and Druggists in England at 80,000, and supposing 
cach Practitioner and each Druggist were to pay a registration fee of Ten 
Shillings annually, a revenue of £40,000 would be thus created, which 
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would be more than sufficient to make up the loss the revenue would sus- 
tain by the repeal of Patent Medicine Licences and Stamp duties ; and fur- 
ther, would leave an ample fund to defray the expense of the additional duties 
that would be imposed on the Clerks of the Peace for conducting the re- 
gistration of Medical Practitioners and Druggists, and for defraying the ex- 
pense of advertising the certified lists in the London Gazette. I may here 
cursorily observe that if the duties on Patent Medicines and the Licences 
for vending these articles were repealed, I do not conceive that quack nos- 
trums would cease to be used by the community, still they would not be 
sought after and swallowed with such avidity as at present; and as no 
person, except he bea licensed Medical Practitioner, or a licensed Druggist, 
could advertise or set forth for sale any proprietary medicine, the nostrums 
would daily diminish in number. The licensed Practitioners and Druggists, 
who might become the tools of knaves and charlatans, in order to have the 
nostrums puffed and advertised in their name, would be cautious of 
lending their name to countenance any preparation of questionable 
propriety, and as the reputation of Practitioners and Druggists, who 
would become the medium of introducing these medicines to pub- 
lie notice, would suffer in the eyes of their professional brethren, their 
number would daily diminish, and with them would follow the diminution 
of the nostrums, so that proprictary medicines would eventually be reduced 
to certain chemical compounds, such as James’s powder and other articles, 
which are of admitted value in the treatment of disease. The third mode, 
adverted to above, of effecting a registration of Medical Practitioners and 
Druggists through the medium of the Stamp-officc in each Metropolis of 
the empire, I shall only bring under your Lordship’s notice by stating that 
the members of the Legal Profession are registered in that manner; the 
registration I believe is as simple as that proposed in this Bill, to be effected 
with the Clerk of the Peace of the several counties in the ountry ; and fur- 
ther, I believe, the registration is quite effectual and satisfactory to the 
members of that learned Profession. On account of the mode of suppress- 
ing unqualified Practitioners, contemplated in this Bill, in a summary man- 
ner before any magistrate, I conceive the plan of registering with the Clerks 
of the Peace preferable for the Medical Profession ; at the same time it may 
become a question with the Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, in the event of the Patent Medicine Licences and duties 
being repealed, the duties of conducting the registration of Medical Prac- 
titioners and Druggists could not be transferred to the Clerks of the Stamp- 


office, and that without entailing any additional expense upon any public 
department. 


Dr. Sinclair appends to his Letter the draft of a Bill for regulat- 
ing the practice of Surgeon-Apothecaries and Chemists and Drug- 
gists throughout the United Kingdom ; and also for suppressing 
uneducated Practitioners summarily. 








Arr. X1I.—An Historical Sketch of the Protestant Church of France, 
from its Origin to the present Times. With parallel Notices of the Church 
of Scotland during the same Period. By the Rev. Joun G. Lorimer, 
Minister of St. David's Parish, Glasgow. Edinburgh: John Johnstone. 


1841. 

Very little is generally known in this country concerning the extent 
and condition of Protestantism in France; and even what is taken 
for granted by the popular reader on the subject is erroneous or so 
vague as to amount to no valuable end. It is, for example, very 
frequently asserted that the French are a nation of infidels, the 
atheism and scepticism that flooded the Jand, and were proclaimed 
by authority to be the true substitute for all religion, at the Revolu- 
tion, being still supposed to be so much in the ascendant as to banish 
Christianity to this day from the kingdom ; or if there bea religious 
establishment and the forms of public worship observed, it is very 
generally imagined amongst us that form and semblance are all, and 
that as a state engine alone must the whole be regarded. Such we 
believe to be very prevalent notions on the part of British Protes- 
tants, who yet may be charitable enough to accord to Catholicism 
abstractly the power of being instrumental in supporting religion and 
preserving among a people vital piety. 

Many of those in this country, however, we imagine, who may, 
as well as of those who may not, entertain such liberal and tolerant 
opinions as we have now mentioned relative to Popery, are far from 
being aware of the extent and the character of the Protestant Church 
of France, as it exists at this moment. Therefore, and without for 
a moment wishing or attempting to pronounce judgment between 
creeds, we shall foliow Mr. Lorimer in the course of his Historical 
Sketch, limiting ourselves almost exclusively to his account of the 
period between 1792 and 1840. 

Weare informed in the preface to the work, that it originated in 
a series of papers written for a religious periodical, ‘* The Scottish 
Christian Herald,” but that these have now not only been collected 
in the present volume, but so enlarged and altered as to warrant the 
author to call it a new work ; there being not less than three-fourths 
of it additional matter. 

Owing, however, to the original form and call for the publication, 
and even according to the admission of the author, the reader is not 
to expect a powerful, profound, or philosophical work. The author- 
ies which have been consulted are not difficult of access ; and then, 
lrom the very nature of the first publication, as well as according to 
the design of the book, the history is sketchy, and for popular uses 
tather than erudite recondite, or searching. 

Iwo featuses, at the same time, must be noticed, and which re- 
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commend as well as distinguish the work. Mr. Lorimer is the 
first, so far as we know, that has traced and described in our Jan- 
guage the Protestant Church of France, from the time at which the 
doctrines of the Reformation were introduced into that country down 
to the prevent day ; and particularly does the publication stand alone 
in that he gives us, rather than notices merely of the external and 
secular aspects of the church, its spiritual and christianizing charac. 
ter,—its moral effectiveness and essential beauty as a sacred and 
holy edifice. Secondly, he has combined with the main current of 
his history that of the Church of Scotland, taken contemporaneously, 
making use of some documents not much known, especially recently 
discovered “‘ Records of the General Session of Glasgow.” 

We have to add, that Mr. Lorimer is a Presbyterian as an eccle- 
siastic, and an Evangelical in doctrine; and must also copy a pre- 
fatory notice. After mentioning that one of his reasons for writing 
the book was the ‘‘ remarkable correspondence in many points be- 
tween the constitution snd history of the Church of France and the 
Church of Scotland,” he says— I have an additional motive for 
the publication, and it is to be found in the present prospects of 
Popery, both at home and abroad, and the liberalized feeling with 
which it is regarded by many professed Protestants. Nothing is 
better fitted, with the Divine blessing, to correct erroneous views of 
Popery, than to survey its operation in France, and towards the 
Protestant Church of that country during the last 300 years. In 
the course of this survey, we behold it in all states of society—in 
peace and in war—under despotism, and in comparative freedom— 
in ignorance, and in days of civilization and refinement ; and we 
find what experience testifies as to its ability to change for the bet- 
ter in any circumstances.” ‘To this we need hardly append the ad- 
mission that Mr. Lorimer chiefly quotes ‘‘ from the official docu- 
ments of the Protestant Church” itself, as these have been collected 
by Quick, “in his Synodicon,” and published in two folio volumes, 
at London, in 1692; and also, ‘* Status Ecclesie Gallicane,” Lon- 
don, 1676. These for the earlier statements ; while as regards the 
corresponding account of the Kirk, the Acts of the General Assem- 
bly, together with varies MS. Records, some of them already men- 
tioned have been principally consulted ; so that Catholics or others 
not professing the same belief with our author may allege that he 
has almost exclusively drawn from friendly, or perhaps from secta- 
rian sources. Itis our business to report, not to prejudge, or to act 
Solomon’s decisive part. 

According to a preceding announcement, we are not going to de- 
tain our readers for any considerable space either with the author's 
sketch as it relates to the origin of the Protestant Church in France 
in 1559, or to any intermediate point between that time and the 
present. We may mention, however, that the doctrines of the Re- 
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formation were not merely thus early introduced in France, but that 
some of the great and the potent favoured them ; even the sister of 
the persecuting Francis the First, so far back as 1520, is said to 
have been a zealous Protestant. But we may remark, that however 
promising might be the aspect of the Reformed Church of France 
at certain times, or however numerous and pious its members, yet 
that had it become the State establishment asin England, when one 
considers the station of that country, in Christendom, and the many 
millions of its inhabitants, their civilization and national energies, 
wondrous and immense must have been the differences in the rela- 
tive position of the two religions—Catholic and Protestant—from 
those to be witnessed in our day. Perhaps no less mighty would 
have been the political condition of thev arious nations of Europe, the 
modes of their civilization, and the fashions of their literature. Had 
even no other circumstance characterized the history of religion than 
that Henry the Fourth had been true to his first faith, rather than 
an apostate, vast might have been the effects of the example of that 
great prince over his subjects, and firm the footing of Protestant- 
ism in France. As it was, the Edict of Nantes, circumscribed and 
offensively defined as were its clauses to the Reformed Party, and 
shortlived or abridged its original sanctions, afforded such a breath- 
ing, such hopes, and such an increase of power, as required the most 
desperate and deeply organized measures to suppress. 

One of our author’s chapters, which will be read with avidity at 
the present hour, is that which vindicates the Churches of France 
and Scotland from the charge of rebellion, and which disposes of 
the objections of Dr. Pussey. But, according to promise, we take 
long strides, and now arrive at the period of the French Revolution, 
when infidelity became a persecutor, and when, as Mr. Lorimer 
argues as Dr. M‘Crie before him, the wretched and wicked policy 
pursued with respect to the Protestants, from the days of Louis the 
Fourteenth, found its results in, or was proved to have been one of 
the principal causes of, the most dreadful convulsion that ever shook 
the political and social frame of Europe. 

_ Our author’s assertions and argument that the irreligious and the 
infidel are intolerant and the enemies of real liberty, will not be de- 
nied by any reflecting or observant person. Do we not find every 
day that among the most outrageous bigots are to be met with the 
loudest professors of liberalty ; just as has been extensively demon- 
strated by Chartism ? The intolerance of zealots in religion is not 
half so offensive as that of the lip-apostles of freedom. Let but an 
infidel speak or write concerning Revelation and religion, and ten 
toone but he loses his temper, indulges in rabid invective or in foul 
abuse, and resorts to bold assertion or extravagant assumption, to 
the abandonment of all argument or fair discussion. Ay, and he 
will lift the sword and kindle the fire to extirpate the creeds which 
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he declares are only fit for the entertainment of children and old 
women, or of the lovers of cunningly devised fables. Every one 
knows that the infidel portion of the Revolutionists gave fearfyj 
effect to such doctrines uttered by philosophers as the following, 
found in one of Rousseau’s letters,—*‘ fanaticism is not an error, 
but a blind senseless fury, which reason can never keep within 
bounds. * * * I see but one way to stop its progress, and that is to 
combat it with its own weapons. Little does it avail either to reason 
or convince. You must lay aside philosophy, shut your books, take 
up the sword, and punish the knaves ;” and such, as our author re- 
marks, are the sentiments in a letter where pacific dispositions are 
peor and persecution denounced. And neither did Catholic nor 
-rotestant escape the hot persecution which the worshippers of Na- 
ture and Reason urged and practised ; our author maintaining how. 
ever, that during the reign of Terror the latter were proportionally 
more persecuted than the former. And this he must hold to ‘ 
consistent with the opinion that the Popish Persecution of the Pro. 
testant Church in previous times was the true cause of the Revolu- 
tion itself, whatever may have been the more immediate instrumental 
causes of that hurricane,—such as the anti-social influence of infi- 
delity, the return of soldiers from a country where republican and 
disorganizing principles had been triumphant, and the gross despot- 
ism of Government. We quote what our author says relative to 
what he calls the real and efficient causes of the Revolution :— 


‘The real and efficient moral causes are to be found in the protracted 
persecution, and almost destruction, of the Evangelical Church of France. 
Mere political writers may not enter into such views; but to those who 
make the Word of God their standard of judgment, they are the only 
sound ones. It was to be expected that the great Head of the Church 
would not allow the blood of so many hundreds and thousands of His 
saints to be poured forth without challenge,—that He would punish the 
nation which, without reason, oppressed and massacred those dear to him 
as the apple of His eye. This is a principle of government to which the 
history of the world bears ample testimony. ‘The persecutors of the saints 
are, in their turn, almost always sufferers; and the course of events in 
bringing about this result in France, strikingly showed that it was indeed 
the persecution of the Church which was the remote cause of the Revolu- 
lution. What produced the infidelity which awoke and carried through 
that dread event? It was the burying of the Bible—the extinguishing 
of that visible Church which alone presented Christianity in a light which 
commended it to the conscience, and admitted of vindication before intelli- 
gent minds. What chance had the absurdities of the Breviary against 
Voltaire ? 

‘It should be remembered, that by the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, 600 evangelical churches were at once destroyed-—a discipline, 
which had maintained a large body of people in remarkable purity of mo- 
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yals, broken up—several hundred thousands driven into exile—a million 
and a-half, including thousands of children, left uneducated, to wander as 
sheep without a shepherd, in the midst of wolves. Let it be considered, 
also, that the many and powerful controversial writings of the Protestant 
Church had laid bare all the weaknesses, and absurdities, and tricks of the 
Church cf Rome ; and that, while all good books were buried or prohibit- 
ed, the press did nothing for half a century among an acute and inquiring 
people, alive to the ludicrous, than pour forth a torrent of licentious and 
sarcastic scepticism. Need we wonder at the infidel, immoral, atrocious 
result! Mark the justice of God. Popery by destroying Protestantism, let 
loose and gave encouragement to infidelity, which, inits turn, brought on 
a frenzied political Revolution, which overthrew Popery and trampled it in 
the dust. It was only a warm, zealous, evangelical Church, and a well 
educated Protestant clergy, which could have successfully contended with 
scepticism and unbelief; and both were wanting; yea, their opposites 
were present. Thus did Christ avenge the wrongs of His saints. He 
punished the persecutor with infidelity in religion, and anarchy and revolu- 
tion in the political relations of society. He shewed the most powerful 
enemies that they cannot injure the humblest of His people with im- 
punity.”” 


In an earlier paper of our present number, we glanced at some 
of the political evils consequent on the persecution waged by Louis 
the Mourteenth against his Protestant subjects, and noticed the ten- 
dency which his short-sighted policy had towards repressing a body 
of substantial and industrial burghers ; the consequences of which 
will be recognised even by persons who make light of the religious 
doctrine stated in the first part of our extract, where an inevitable 
retribution is said to follow those even in this life who shed the 
blood of saints. 

In a few years a mitigation of universal persecution took place in 
France ; she even returned to the Profession of Christianity,—the 
Reformed religion being favoured with the protection of Napoleon. 
A Code of Public Rules for her Government was drawn up, without, 
however, any very visible improvement in her spiritual condition. 
Here we again quote :— 


“If the Church of France had reason to complain before of the perse-~ 
cution of the ecclesiastical power, she had not less reason now to complain 
of the unscriptural interference of civil authority. The deliverance vouch- 
safed, and the protection afforded, after a long course of suffering, might 
tempt her members to acquiesce in the jurisdiction of Napoleon in sacred 
things, but nothing could be more inconsistent with the spirit or require- 
ments of the Word of God. The very fact of the Protestant Church so 
universally and tamely submitting to it, is a plain proof that her people had 
lost much of the religion for which they were distinguished. It would 
have been bad enough to have given such a power as that of determining 
what doctrines were to be taught—the number of ministers—their ap- 
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pointment—the judging of their dissensions, and resignation, &c., to an 
civil ruler, even the most eminently Christian; but to commit it to the 
hands of one so unprincipled, ambitious, and wicked as the First Consul, 
was in the last degree unwarrantable. But the Church was daily becoming 
more and more unsound, and irreligious men care not about compromises, 
—they prefer peace to principle. The Protestant Church might now be 
said to be thoroughly Erastian—one of the great dangers of the present 
day to all the Churches of Christ. It appears from the statement of a de- 
putation from the London Missionary Society to France at this period, that 
it was estimated there were not less than from 30,000 to 40,000 Protest- 
ants in Paris; and that so far as could be gathered, they were, as a whole, 
deplorably ignorant. Inproof of this, it may be mentioned that it required 
four days’ search amcng the booksellers’ shops of the metropolis ere a sin- 
gle Bible could be found. No wonder that, in such circumstances, the 
Protestants humbled themselves, as a Church, to the most unworthy 
concessions. The dread of Napoleon’s arm, if provoked, might tend to the 
same acquiescence. 

‘* But while we mark what was contrary to principle in the conduct of 
the Protestant Church, we must not lose sight of the important advantages 
to which her members were now admitted. They were protected in the 
free exercise of their religious worship, and many public edifices were 
granted for that end,—some of them being deserted Roman Catholic 
churches, others public barracks, or buildings used for similar objects. On 
the Protestants of Paris complaining to Napoleon of their need of places of 
worship, he asked them how many they wished, and being informed that 
three were necessary, he pointed to as many Popish churches, and told 
them at once to assume them as theirs. Land, too, was given to aid the 
cause of this Church extension. Nor were the pastors forgotten. They 
were, like their fathers at an earlier day, favoured with assistance from the 
public purse, while seminaries were opened for the instruction of young 
men intended for the ministry. These were most important benefits. In 
some respects, indeed, the Protestants were more favoured than the Roman 
Catholics. The former enjoyed theological seminaries, which were not 
granted to the latter. The Protestant pastors at Paris were decorated with 
the gold cross of the Legion of Honour, of which Roman Catholic priests 
of the same rank could not boast. When the Popish party began to mur- 
mur, Protestants were raised at once to the vacant offices of Minister of 
Public Worship, and Minister of Police—situations of great power and re- 
sponsibility—which afforded excellent means of protecting the Protestant 
cause. Imperial edict after edict was issued in their behalf; nor was 
Napoleon long in possession of the sovereign authority, before he restored 
to the Protestant Church the University of Montauban, of which the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes had deprived them. All this was most 
encouraging ; and whatever might be his motives, called for their devoutest 
gratitude to God. 

** Comparatively favourable, however, as might be the external circum- 
stances of the Protestant Church, I need scarcely say that her spiritual cha- 
racter, which had already degenerated, continued still farther to decline. 
There were various adverse influences at work. The open reign of infi- 
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delity and persecution for ten long years—the wide-spread horrors of civil 
and foreign war—the silencing and dispersion of the pastors—the destruc- 
tion of the Scriptures and works of sound theology-—and, above all, the 
education of such pastors as remained, not at a French university, but at 
Geneva, or Lausanne, or Strasburg, where, long before this time, the Gos- 
pel of Christ had been supplanted by the pernicious errors of Pelagius, and 
Arius, and Socinus ;—these influences were all hostile to the spiritual cha- 
racter of the Protestant Church. There was everything to break down its 
Christianity, and nothing on the other side to raise or enlarge it. It was 
not renewed connection with the State under Napoleon, unwarrantable as, 
in many respects, the terms of that connection were, which wrought the 
mischief. 'The Church had, in the purest and best days of its history, been 
recognised and assisted by the State, and to manifest advantage ; but be- 
fore the patronage of the First Consul was extended, it had lost its charac- 
ter, and instruments of still farther deterioration were in active exercise. 
All that can be said of the protection and patronage of Napoleon is, that 
they did not restore the character of the Church,—that the Church, from 
far different causes, was previously so completely destroyed, that she could 
not avail herself of advantages which, in other circumstances, might have 
been of considerable importance. And even as the case stood, though the 
public favour came too late to do the Protestants any real Christian good, 
we have no reason to believe it wrought any evil. The faithful men who 
remained rejoiced in their improved external condition ; and there was no- 
thing in this which was adverse to their spiritual progress.” 


Mr. Lorimer next proceeds to trace the institutions and progress 
which have distinguished the history of the Protestant Church of 
France since the commencement of what he calls its revival, and 
posterior to its dead and repressed condition, under the earlier years 
of Napoleon’s political protection. He first notices the institution 
of the ‘‘ Bible Society,”’ and the circulation of the French Scrip- 
tures to the amount of 4,000 copies of the New Testament in 1810; 
every subsequent year, so far as the circumstances of the country 
would allow, the same means being used. He attributes, too, to the 
numbers who flocked from this country to France after the peace of 
1815,—among these there having been ‘‘ some devoted Christians,” 
—considerable influence. ‘* From that day to this, there has been 
a growing religious revival in the Protestant Church of France, a 
shaking off of slumber and error, and a return to the spirit and 
orthodoxy of other days.” Some of the British evangelizers are 
mentioned, the nature cf their efforts, and specimens of their tro- 
Phies. But, says our author,— 


These are interesting cases; still, after making every favourable allow- 
ance, the number of faithful men in France was very small, and they were 
loaded with reproach by their own brethren as fools and sectaries. On the 
other hand, the far larger brody of the Protestant pastors preached a mixed 
doctrine, and built upon a self-righteous foundation. Not a few of them 
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advocateed the worst errors of Neology and Socinianism. The consequences 
of this teaching were such as might have been anticipated. The peo- 
ple were ignorant, worldly, and ungodly. The profanation of the Sabbath, 
both by pastor and flock, was almost universal. ‘T he theatre was the usual 
termination of the Lord’s day ; so much so, that in some places the Roman 
Catholics blamed the Protestants as the chief supporters of theatrical exhi- 
bitions. One eminent pastor of the Genevan Church, so lately as 1821, 
published a laboured apology for spending the sabbath evening in playing 
at cards,—a practice which was recently, and for aught known to the con- 
trary, is still followed by many pastors and professors of divinity on that 
evening, though they abstain from it on other days. The result of false 
doetrine, however philosophical, in Protestant Germany was the same, 
The churches were empticd—the Sabbath desecrated—the theatre filled.” 


He next notices the persecution on the Restoration of the Bour- 
bons :— 


‘‘ There is no question, that there was much suffering among the Pro- 
testants of Nismes and its vicinity on the restoration of the Bourbons,—a 
greater amount than is generally imagined. There were plunder, and vio- 
lence, and a loss of life, and contemplated massacre. Though the Protest- 
ants of Gard, of which Nismes is the capital, formed but a third part of the 
population, yet such was the creditable place which they held in society, 
that they were proprietors of one-half of the land, and paid two-thirds of 
the taxes of the district. This should have recommended them to public 
protection and favour ; but instead of this, they were exposed to a persecu- 
tion which lasted for five protracted months, though the interference of any 
of the leading powers of Europe could have crushed it in a moment. 
From three hundred to four hundred Protestant lives were sacrified, while, 
according to the showing of the most prejudiced Papists, not above thirteen 
Roman Catholics suffered. One savage boasted of having killed forty Pro- 
testants with hisown hand. It is certain that above fifty were assassinated 
inasinglefday. The indignities and atrocities, too, perpetrated on respect- 
able females, were worthy of the scenes of the First Revolution. Such 
was the general dread, that six thousand Protestants left the town of 
Nismes alone; and multitudes were kept for months in a state of anxious 
suspense, more intolerable than death. Not indistinct whispers, but long- 
ings for a second St. Bartholemew were expressed by not a few. It need 
scarcely be added, that the other kinds of persecution were strong and 
wide-spread—two thousand houses were plundered and burnt down— 
churches were shut up—twenty pastors fled into exile for safety. Nor was 
the oppression local, rising out of peculiar circumstances. It prevailed in 
four different departments, and seemed to be dictated by a general wish to 
reduce the Protestants to the state of wretchedness and woe under which 
they had groaned previously tothe Revolution. Such was the general re- 
sult. And what was the cause which led to it, and who were the persecut- 
ing parties? It could not be true religion, as by this time, with a few ex- 
ceptions, it is to be feared, evangelical religion had disappeared from 
among the Protestants, and given place to cold-hearted Neology. The op- 
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pression appears to have been dictated by a mixture of political, but mainly 
religious prejudice and animosity. It was the deed—not of the govern- 
ment, or the army, or the Roman Catholics as a church, but of a violent 
Popish and political faction—an infuriated mob. The magistrates were 
most culpable in not interfering as they ought to have done, and restraining 
this ultra party; and also, in not punishing so much as one of the ring- 
leaders; but they do not appear to have wilfully countenanced them. 
The truth is, that the faction seem, for a time, to have been too strong for 
the authorities, even backed by the troops. It was not the Protestants 
only who suffered; some of the soldiers who were Roman Catholics were 
violently assailed. Whatever might be the motive, the Protestants were 
the chief sufferers ; and the fact of their being so violently attacked, when 
they had lost their truly religious character, and therefore possessed ‘only 
the name of Protestant, is a striking proof how deadly was the Popish 
hatred to all that savoured of Protestantism, that the very name was suffi- 
cient to kindle their enmity into aconflagration. It is pleasing to think, that 
the manliness and courage of not a few of the Protestants were so great, 
that when to confess themselves of the Reformed Church was immediate 
death, they yet boldly declared their Protestantism. The Papists of France, 
though the proceedings of 1815 are little to their honour, would, perhaps, 
be glad to identify the sufferings of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries 
with them, and to represent the protracted persecution of the saints of 
God, in early times, as the mere ebullition of popular violence, which no 
Church or Government can restrain. There is, therefore, the more need 
that Protestants should remind the friends of the Papacy, that the grand 
and prevailing persecutions of France, in all ages, were carried on by the 
active and urgent support of the authorities, civil and ecclesiastical—by the 
Church and the State; and that even the more mingied proceedings of a 
popular faction in 1815, were the fruit of the unhappy prejudices which 
their anti-Protestant and anti-Evangelical policy had so long maintained 
and cherished, and were also encouraged by influential men—the clergy 
and others. It may be added that the violent proceedings in the south of 
France in 1815-16, were soon brought to a close. To this, the public 
meetings in this country, and the discussions in the British Parliament, 
largely contributed. Since then, down to the present day, there has been 
no persecution, properly so called, with the exception of the recent jealousy 
and opposition which have been stirred up in various influential quarters 
against revived evangelical religion. The accesssion of the present King 
of the French, who is much more free from Jesuit influence than his prede- 
cessor, was hailed by the Protestants with the warmest joy. But already 
there are indications that the Popish party may be too strong for him; and 
should they ever be permitted again to persecute, it will not be as in 1815, 
from mere religious prejudices, but from deadly hatred to true evangelical 
religion, which has been awakened in the meantime, and which is the grand, 
as it is the only, befitting object of the hostility and persecution of the fallen 
and unrenewed mind of man.” 


How far the reader may think our author has identified the per- 
secution now described with state policy, we cannot say, and are un- 
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willing closely to inquire, remembering that the question divided 
some of the religionists and strenuous Protestants of this country. 
We go on to extract what is said of the present and growing num- 
bers of French Protestants. 

In 1815, according to Mr. Cobbin, in a work, entitled ‘* The 
Irench Preacher,” the whole number of churches was only 230, and 
of ministers 250. Mr Lorimer continues :— 


‘This shows how terribly the Church had suffered under the successive 
persecutions of Popery and Infidelity, the more especially, if it be remem- 
bered that, in the meantime, the general population of the country had 
greatly inereased. In 1829, M. Soulier ascertained that the whole number 
of pastors was 305, the churches 438, the elementary schools 392. This 
indicates a considerable increase under the protection and encouragement 
of the law. Three years ago, an intelligent American minister, resident on 
the Continent, stated the present French pastors at 350. And there is 
little question they are advancing in numbers. In 1837, an official docu- 
ment, presented to the Chambers, stated them at 366; they are now 397, 
or nearly 400. Persons well acquainted with the Protestants of France 
have remarked, that the number of ministers and churches does not give a 
correct idea of the Protestant population. The means of religious instruc- 
tion are very inadequate to the wants of the people. Hence it was stated 
a few years ago, that many of them are obliged to meet for public wor- 
ship in out-houses, barns, or in the open air; and in many places one min- 
ister has the charge of several distant churches, so that instruction can be 
supplied only at lengthened intervals. According to the budget of 1537, 
the expenses of Protestant worship in France amounted to 890,000 francs. 
In 1825 they were only 575,000; thus showing the progress of the Protes- 
tant feeling and cause. Indeed, there were recently an increased grant of 
180.000 francs for additional Protestant pastors and places of worship. 
Under this head, the Lutherans, 232 in number, are included as well as 
the Reformed ; but the same point is proved, for both parties are profess- 
edly Protestant, and the latter is much the larger body. It may be stated 
generally, that since 1825, the public provision for Protestant worship has 
been doubled, which indicates many additional churches and ministers. 
Still the Protestants are, proportionally, considerably behind the Roman 
Catholics, but their share of the grant is annually enlarging. Atleast there 
seems no ground of complaint on this score. 

‘With regard to the condition of the French Protestant pastors, they 
are generally much scattered,—are able to maintain little intercourse with 
each other,—are poor in their outward circumstances. Though not unac- 
quainted with general literature, yet from the adverse fortunes through 
which they have passed as a Church, and particularly the want of books, 
they have no opportunity of becoming deeply versed in theology. Hence 
they do not occupy the same high place in the Christian ministry which was 
held by their illustrious ancestors. It has been noticed, that there is a 
marked superiority in the character and attainments of those who have 


been thrown into intercourse with the pious British resident on the Con- 
tinent.”’ 
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What of those Frenchmen who have been thrown into intercourse 
with the multitudes of British scamps and infidels who have since 
1815 traversed the Continent? We proceed to quote part of that 
which is said of the religious character of the pastors at the pre- 
sent times :— 


“As to their religious character, more particularly their soundness or 
unsoundness in the faith, it cannot be denied, and it should not be concealed, 
that the larger portion of them, to say the least, are still very defective in 
their knowledge of the Gospel,—many grievously ignorant and _ hostile, 
Arminian, Socinian, Neological, in different stages and degrees. ‘Till very 
recently, all their colleges or theological seminaries, both in France and 
Switzerland, might, in point of decided influence, be pronounced Socinian. 
Faithful ministers are, in various quarters, reproached and persecuted by 
their own brethren. Within these few years, the Rev. M. Monod, one of 
the most distinguished ministers of the Protestant Church, was deposed 
from his charge through the influence of his colleagues, for no other erime 
save the faithful preaching of the Cross. In 1833, the same party in the 
Church published a book, entitled ‘ Letters on Methodism,’ which, we are 
informed, consist of a collection of disgraceful calumnies, aimed not only 
against pious men, but against the most sacred doctrines of the Gospel. 
The spirit of the party may be gathered from the facts, that they are anxious 
to be released from the signing of the Confession of Faith, and contend that 
the ‘ Bible Society’ should confine its labours to the Protestant population, 
and not meddle with the Roman Catholics. Of course, they support the 
circulation ef the Apocrypha. Poor examples are they of contribution for 
religious objects. ‘Ten years ago, the whole sum raised for such purposes 
in France was only 40,000 francs. ; 

‘“ But even among them there is progress. An intelligent writer, one of 
the French Protestant Church, and a correspondent of a religious paper in 
the United States, to whom I have already referred, and to whom I shall 
have occasion repeatedly to refer, says,—‘ It may be added, and I say it 
with joy, that some of the latitudinarian or universalist pastors are inclining 
more and more to the true and pure evangelical doctrines, and that several 
among them give the hope of aspeedy and thorough conversion.” While 
even the erroneous and hostile are improving, the decidedly evangelical 
clergy were lately estimated at nearly 200, without reckoning the Luthe- 
rans. Some expect that they will soon have a majority. ‘Twenty years 
ago, we have seen, they could scarcely be rated higher than 10: and what 
is very cheering, they are yearly increasing in zeal as well as in numbers. 
In Switzerland there are now more than 200 faithful ministers of the truth : 
25 years ago they were reckoned by so smalla number as 5. In Paris, the 
Rev. Mr. Baird stated, a few years since, that the Gospel is faithfully 
preached in six places of worship in French, and in nearly as many places 
in English, And what is a great matter, M. Monod, who was deposed for 
his faithfulness by his brethren, was lately installed Professor of Morals and 
Eloquence at Montauban. The event is a very important one, gratifying 
to all the Christians of France, who regard the appointment as the begin- 
ning of a new era of blessing tothe Protestant Church. Some idea of its 
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importance may be formed when it is remembered that, after his deposition 
M. Monod was successful in collecting at Lyons a congregation of 400,— 
one half of them Roman Catholics,— and formed them into a Christian 
church, increasing at the rate of 40 to 50 a-year; established a week- day 
school, attended by 100 Roman Catholics of all ages ; held public diseus- 
sions with accomplished priests of the Church of Rome, till the archbishop 
of the district vainly attempted to prohibit his flock from listening to the 
discussions. Moreover, M. Monod put an agency of young men as tract 
distributors, &c. &c., into operation, which was felt so powerfully, that the 
priests of Lyons stuck up large placards, warning their people against the 


‘ pernicious little books, which would deprive the holy virgin of the honour 
which is her due.’ "’ 


Other evidences of the progress of improvement are noticed, such 
as the evangelical tone of the religious press, the missionary spirit, 
and ‘* special revivals.” With regard to the press :— 


‘* It is remarked that the Neological party publish almost nothing, and that 
the religious journals, books, and sermons, proceed from the pens of orthodox 
pastors. ‘ The Sower,’ ‘The Journal of Missions,’ ‘The Friend of Youth,’ 
‘The Archives of Christianity,’ are all organsof Christiantruth. The chief 
branch of Christian literature, during the last twenty years, has been ser- 
mon writing; and the most popular and wide-spread discourses have been 
those of evangelical authors, such as Cellerier, Vinet, Grand Pierre, Scholl, 
and Bonnet,—a mighty contrast, indeed, to the prevailing sermons of the 
beginning of the century. ‘I'hese are powerful instruments to be wielded 
by a small party, and indicate the presence, while they provide for the ex- 
tension, of a salutary influence. ‘To turn to other evidences, we find from 
the table of M. Soulier, that, in 1829, the Reformed Church could point to 
451 Bible associations, 124 Missionary societies, 79 Sabbath schools, and 59 
depdts for religious tracts. Many of these may be so small and inefficient 
as tobe only nominal, but, taken as a whole, they proclaim the existence of 
spiritual life. And it is worthy of notice, that the Evangelical, though a 
much smaller part, receive three or four times as much in gifts and sub- 
scriptions for religious objects as the Neological. If some Bible associa- 
tions be asleep, others are awake. To that of Paris, not less than 40 to 50 
pastors of the French Protestant Church, some of them from 150 to 300 
Jeagues, assembled on a recent anniversary. Never was there a wider cir- 
culation of the Word of Godin France than during late years. Apart 
from other societies, the Evangelical associations of Paris and Geneva alone 
sell, not merely distribute, 12,000 copies annually.” 


We conclude with what our author characterises as the symptoms 
of * incipient persecution :”’— 


‘Whatever difficulties the Evangelical Societies of Parisand Geneva may, 
in common with all similar institutions, have to struggle with, the cause of 
home evangelization is growing in interest and importance. In three 
months the Paris committee have received 250 applications, from different 
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quarters, for spiritual labourers. The funds of the religious institutions of 
Protestant France have tripled in two years, and it is estimated that the 
two societies together employ 200 Christian labourers of one kind or ano- 
ther, making, with the faithful pastors of the Church, a little band of 400 
soldiers of the Cross ; surely an indication of a decided revival. 

“ Such a state of things as this—and what has been recorded is only a 
specimen—could not be allowed to go on without opposition. There 
would be a strong presumption that the work was not sound, if Infidelity 
and Popery could look tamely on at its progress. Accordingly, persecu- 
tion, so far as the law will allow, is beginning to appear anew. Many men 
imagined that the Revolution of 1830 was to seal for ever the triumph of 
religious freedom, and that after the article in the charter, declaring the 
Roman Catholic to be! the religion of the State, had been abolished, there 
could be no possible pretext for oppressing evangelical communions ; but 
the truth is, that persecution has a far deeper foundation than the acci- 
dental circumstance of whether a particular Church is or is not recognised 
by the State. It is founded in the depravity of human nature—in the 
hatred of Popery and Infidelity to the holy truth of God. Persecution will 
show itself whether Churches be established or not. Witness the persecu- 
tions of the truth by the unestablished Popish Church of Ireland at the pre- 
sent moment: so in France. Two years ago a faithful minister, relying on 
that article of the constitutional charter, by which it is declared that all 
Frenchmen may profess their religion with equal freedom, opened a chapel 
at Metz, in Lorraine. For this he was prosecuted by the mayor; and 
after an appeal to the highest court,—that of Cassation,—it was found that 
the previous leave of the municipal authorities is indispensable to the open- 
ing of a place of worship. And what was the ground of objection in this 
case? Jt does not seem that the mayor had any himself—he may even 
have been friendly to the chapel—but the preacher had offended the rich 
Jews by some publications on the subject of Judaism, and it was they who 
were the persecutors,—men who but lately had been themselves the victims 
of oppression! Hadthey not succeeded in this legal objection, it is certain 
that a thousand other modes of annoyance and oppression would have been 
employed. Various other and more serious cases have occurred since,— 
so much so, that the writer in the ‘New York Observer’ remarks,— 
‘The French Cabinet shows hostile feelings against religious sects, and 
seems disposed to tread in the steps of the Ministers of Charles X.’ * * * 
“Facts evince that the French Government have adopted a systematic plan 
of judicial prosecutions against} the liberty of worship.’ Any one who is 
living in such personal danger as the present monarch, would need a more 
enlightened faith than it is to be feared Louis Philippe possesses to pre- 
scrve him from the temptation of leaning to the priests who surround him. 
But these incipient persecutions show that divine truth is making progress. 
It would not be worth while to attempt forcibly to restrain what was not 
worth fighting with, or what threatened no danger. 

“The following are extracts from an interesting letter which I have re- 
ceived from the Rev. Fr. Marzials, the Protestant minister of Lille, in the 
north of France. They shortly describe the condition of the Reformed 
Church at the present moment :—‘ Most likely you are aware that 
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the French Government has communicated lately to our high consis. 
tories a plan of constitution for our churches. The confessed motive 
of it is to get us out of the anarchy in which we are as a body; 
and the real motive is, as much as possible to prevent true Chris. 
tian principles to exercise any influence over the nation. This 
is the conviction of our pious clergyman; and T do not see how any 
other view can be entertained on the matter. Who is the real author of 
this plan we do not know; we only guess that the Rationalist party of our 
Church has much to do with its origin, and that the Popish influence has 
found its way to it. This plan has three abominable leading principles : 1st, 
It makes our Church, in every respect, the humble servant of the Govern- 
ment; 2nd, It prevents our Church from ever becoming a Missionary So- 
ciety for France; and 3rd, It establishes a few rules of interior discipline, 
which are really nothing more but an insult to the spirit and sense of our 
Protestants. * * * 

‘* A nobleman of great repute, as a statesman, a faithful citizen, and a 
Christian—the Comte de Gasparin—has written a pamphlet in answer to 
the letter of M. Coquerel, in which he plainly says, as his most decided con- 
viction (and he is in a position to know the true state of things), that this 
plan has originated in the desire to shut, in the narrowest bounds possible, 
our Church and its influence. No wonder at this: the Spirit of the Lord 
is blowing upon the dry bones; and the Rationalist party, and the Popish 
party, feel their cause to be in such a peril by this slow but sure revival, 
that they are decided to use all means to put astop toit. Nay, but the 
Lord reigneth,—there is our rock, our foundation. From this movement I 
cannot but infer two or three reflections :—‘ 1st, It shows that the Lord is 
amongst us for good. Nobody, I think, can deny this. If I was going to 
choose a part of France as a proof of this, I would tell you to look at this 
department—Le Nord. By the blessing of God upon the Bibles distributed, 
the tracts sold, the preaching of his servants, nearly 10 new churches have 
been formed, mostly in towns and villages where, 10 years ago, there was 
not to be found one Protestant. 1 remember well, dear Sir, the time I had 
only 16 hearers in my church; and now, by the grace of God, the church 
is too small,—so much so, that the Government has granted us sufficient 
money to build three galleries into it, which will be begun in a few days. 
Perhaps I am below the truth when I say that 80 Catholics in this town 
have embraced our views, and many of them, I trust, the truth as it is in 
Jesus. WhatI say of this department I could say of many other parts of 
France. 

‘2nd, That the Catholic priests are annoyed at this revival. Last year 
the bishops of this Church published in their mandements strong and bold 
anathemas against our Bibles, our colporteurs, and our tracts ; and two of 
them this year have gone farther ; their mandements are as violent as pos- 
sible ; this is specially the case with the bishop of Arras. Their newspapers 
bear also large proofs of their dissatisfaction. No doubt, therefore, that 
they exert all their power and influence with the Government to have our 
liberties curtailed as much as possible. 

“3rd, All this agitation about the plan of the Government shows, ac- 
cording to my humble views, that our Protestant people themselves are not 
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satisfied with our present laws as regards the Church. Indeed, how could 
they be satisfied with a law which makes us the mere slaves of temporal 
authorities 2 I do not say much on this point, because everybody amongst 
us acknowledges it.’ It is to be feared that the Erastian interference of the 
civil with the ecclesiastical, is one of the stages of persecution through which 
the Church of Christ is destined to pass on the way to the happy era, when 
He is to be universally acknowledged ‘ King of kings and Lords of lords.’”’ 





Art. XII.—Emancipation : By Wittiam E. Cuannine. London: C. Fox. 
1841. 


~ Frienp Joseph John Gurney’s ‘‘ Familiar Letters to Henry Clay 


of Kentucky, describing a Winter in the West Indies,” a work 
which we lately noticed, and a visit by him to Dr. Channing, have 
given rise to this tract, which is first of all devoted to an examination 
of the publication mentioned, and, secondly, expatiates upon the 
duties of Americans as individuals and next as Free States, with 
regard to slavery so deeply planted in parts of the Union. The 
importance of these subjects, the eminence of the writer, and the 
weight which his opinions carry net only in his own country but 
throughout Europe, amply warrant our recurrence to the workings of 
Emancipation, which Dr. Channing heartily hails and eloquently 
describes, regarding them almost solely in a moral point of view, 
and treating any other aspect of the case as below the serious regard 
of humane and rational beings. Let us accompany the distinguished 
philanthropist in the course of his observations relative to the grand 
British experiment, and memorable sacrifice of pecuniary interests, 
identified with the total abolition of slavery in the West Indies. 
After having noticed and eulogized the temperate tone of Gurney’s 
Letters, and pronounced the work to be one which carries strong 
evidences with it, that the statements contained in its pages are 
substantially accurate and singularly impartial, considering the con- 
troversial heats and high colourings on one side or the other, which 
its main subject has generally led to, he proceeds to quote some 
details and various circumstances or testimonies most favourable 
to the arguments of abolitionists, and the policy of the British legis- 
lature in banishing from the West Indies all semblance and rem- 
nants of bondage. He, upon the strength of the Quaker’s simple 
but forcible evidence, then declares that it is doubtful if another 
example can be found of so great a revolution having been accom- 
plished “‘ with so few sacrifices and such immediate reward.” He 
compares it with the American Revolution, and makes the latter 
light when put in the balance to be weighed against the former. 
Through what fields of blood did his countrymen seek civil free- 
om, a boon which he pronounces to be insignificant in comparison 
with freedom from an owner’s grasp. Great blessings, too, for the 
most part, require great sacrifices. But what took place in the 
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West Indies? Why, near a million of human beings passed in one 
day from the deepest degradation to the rights of freemen, and this 
without a disruption of the social system, or any considerable agi- 
tation ; which was more than the most sanguine had a right he 
expect, and also greatly beyond what was necessary to vindicate the 
policy of the measure. 

Many of friend Gurney’s statements went to show that the pecu- 
niary loss occasioned by Emancipation in the West Indies has been 
much less also than was feared, and that even as a monied specu- 
lation it is not to becondemned. The following are Dr. Channing’s 
pungent observations upon this view of the case :— 


* He (the author of the Familiar Letters) evidently supposes that 
he is writing for a people who will judge of this grand event in history 
by the standard of commercial profit or loss. In this view his simple 
book tells more than a thousand satires against the spirit of our times, 
In speaking of West Indian Emancipation, it has been common for men 
to say, We must wait for the facts! And what facts have they waited 
for? They have waited to know that the master after fattening many years 
on oppression, had lost nothing by the triumph of justice and humanity; 
_ that the slave, on being freed, was to yield as large an income as before to 
his employer. This delicate sensibility to the rights of the wrong-doer, this 
concern for property, this unconcern for human nature, is a sign of the little 
progress made even here by free principles, and of men’s ignorance of the 
great end of social union. 

‘Every good man must protest against this mode of settling the question 
of Emancipation. It seems to be taken for granted by not a few, that if, in 
consequence of this event, the crops have fallen off, or the number of coffee 
bags or sugar hogsheads is lessened, then Emancipation is to be pronounced 
a failure, and the great act of freeing a people from the most odious bondage 
is to be set down as folly. At the North and the South this base doctrine 
has seized on the public mind. It runs through our presses, not excepting 
the more respectable. ‘The bright promises of Emancipation are too unim- 
portant for our newspapers ; but the fearful intelligence, that this or that 
island has shipped fewer hogsheads of sugar than in the days of slavery, 1s 
thought worthy to be published far and wide, and Emancipation is a curse, 
because the civilized world must pay a few cents more to bring tea or coffee 
to the due degree of sweetness. It passes for an ‘ultraism’ of philanthropy, 
to prize a million of human beings above as many pounds of sugar.” 


Dr. Channing inquires, what is the great end of civilized society! 
and then declares that it is not the greatest possible amount of mi- 
neral, vegetable, and animal productions ; ‘‘ but the protection of 
the rights of all its members.” Here, however, the anti-abolitionists, 
or the opposers of Emancipation, will declare that prosperity in the 
growing and selling of West Indian produce are things insepa- 
rable from, or equivalent with, social comfort and the well-being of 
a community, be the members masters or servants, owners or slaves, 
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the free or the bond. But our author will meet such assertions of 
fact with a flat denial; and no doubt would argue that justice and 
humanity can never, in the righteous government of the world, entail 
curses and ruin even in a temporal sense, but that experience has 
proved, even in our West India colonies, the fallacy of the enslaving, 
unrelenting doctrines. He thus expresses himself :— 


“What matters it that the staples of the West Indies are diminished ? 
Do the people there starve? Are they driven by want to robbery? Has 
the negro passed from the hands of the overseer into those of the hangman? 
We learn from Mr. Gurney that the prophecies of ruin to the West Indies 
are fulfilled chiefly in regard to the prisons. ‘These are in some places fall-- 
ing to decay, and everywhere have fewer inmates. And what makes this 
result more striking is, that, since Emancipation, many offences formerly 
punished summarily by the master on the plantation now fall under the 
cognizance of the magistrate, and are, of course, punishable by imprison- 
ment. Do the freed slaves want clothing? Do rags form the standard of 
Emancipation? We hear not only of decent apparel, but are told that ne- 
ero vanity, hardly surpassed by that of the white dandy, suffers nothing for 
want of decoration or fashionable attire. There is not a sign that the people 
fare the worse for freedom. Enough is produced to give subsistence to an 
improved and cheerful population ; and what more can we desire? In our 
sympathy with the rich proprietor shall we complain of a change which has 
secured to every man his rights, and to thousands, once trodden under foot, 
the comforts of life and the means of intellectual and moral progress? Is it 
nothing that the old unfurnished hut of the slave is in many spots giving 
place to the comfortable cottage? Is it nothing that in these cottages mar- 
riage is an indissoluble tie ?—that the mother presses her child to her heart 
as indeed her own? Is it nothing that churches are springing up, not from 
the donations of the opulent, but from the hard earnings of the religious 
poor? What ifafew owners of sugar estates export less than formerly? 
Are the many always to be sacrificed to the few? Suppose the luxuries of 
the splendid mansion to be retrenched. Is it no compensation that the com- 
forts of the labourer’s hut are increased? Emancipation was resisted on the 
ground, that the slave, if restored to his rights, would fall into idleness and 
vagrancy, and even relapse into barbarism. But the emancipated negro 
discovers no indifference to the comforts of civilized life. He has wants 
various enough to keep him in action. His standard of living has risen. He 
desires a better lodging, dress, and food. He has begun too to thirst for 
accumulation. As Mr. Gurney says, ‘ he understands his interests as well 
asa Yankee.’ He is more likely to fall into the civilized man’s cupidity 
than into the sloth and filth of a savage. Is it an offset for all these bene- 
fits that the custom-house reports a diminution of the staples of slavery ?” 


The condition of Hayti is often deplored, because the people are 
said to be so idle as to produce little for exportation, the time 
having been when a few planters drove thousands of slaves to hard 
labour, reaping great profits, and living in splendour. The change 
18 grievously sighed over by those who have lost the golden oppor- 
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tunities ; but what say the negroes in that luxuriant island, who 
have increased to above a million, who by slight toil obtain the com. 
forts of life, whose homes are sacred, and who live peaceably 
together? Why, we may be sure they have more cause for grati. 
tude than the others have for lament; while instead of an appal- 
ling amount of crime being the consequence, its diminution has 
been most signal. Property, not to say person, 1s comparatively 
safe and respected in Hayti, if contrasted with similar things held 
sacred by the laws of some of the civilized nations of Europe. 

That the production of sugar would be diminished by Emanci- 
pation is what Dr. Channing, like many other sagacious and far- 
seeing friends of the great measure, anticipated ; although he tells 
us that the immediate results have been much more favourable and 
promising than he had a right to expect. Nay, the diminution in 
production is a thing to be welcomed on various accounts. He 
says,— 


‘*‘ That the production of sugar would be diminished for a time, in conse- 
quence of Emancipation, was a thing to be expected, if not desired. It is 
in the sugar culture that the slaves in the West Indies have been and are 
most over-worked. In Cuba we are told by men who have given particular 
attention to that island, that the mortality on the sugar estates is ten per 
cent. annually, so that a whole gang is used up, swept off in ten years. 
Suppose Emancipation introduced into Cuba. Would not the production 
of sugar be diminished? Ought not every man to desire the diminution ? 
{ do not say that such atrocious cruelty was common in the British Islands. 
But it was in this department chiefly that the slaves were exposed to ex- 
cessive toil. It was to be expected then, that, when left free, they would 
prefer other modes of industry. Accordingly whilst the sugar is diminish- 
ed, the ordinary articles of subsistence have increased. Some of the slaves 
have become small farmers, and many more, who hire themselves as labour- 
ers, cultivate small patches of land on their account. There is another im- 
portant consideration. Before freedom, the women formed no inconsiderable 
part of the gangs who laboured on the sugar crops. These are now very 
much if not wholly withdrawn. Is it a grief to a man, who has the spirit of 
a man, that woman’s burdens are made lighter? Other causes of the dimi- 
nution of the sugar crop may be found in Mr. Gurney’s book ; but theseare 
enough to show us, that this effect is due in part to the good working of 


Emancipation, to a relief of the male and female slave, in which we ought 
to rejoice.” 


Again, while what a country most needs is not an increase of 
exports, but the well-being of all classes of its population, and espe- 
cially of the most numerous class, it is stated to be a fact, that 
though the exports of the emancipated islands have decreased, the 
imports have increased ; indicating that there is a wider diffusion of 
comforts, and consequently a more equal and healthful distribution. 
But why be very anxious to repel the charge against Emancipation 
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of diminishing the industry of the islands, though it has been much 
exaggerated? (Dr. Channing has heard persons in his own country 
rejoice over the rumours of the failure of the measure, or of its evil 
working!) Has man nothing todo but work? If a people can live 
with comfort or less toil, are they not to be envied rather than con- 
demned? And ought a negro sleeping all day under the shade of a 
palm-tree to offend our moral sense more than the rich man stretched 
on his ottoman or sofa? But views and questions such as these 
accord ill with the notions of slave-owners, slavery abettors, and all 
who fancy that one race or one class has a right to lord it over 
another, as Mr. Gurney has shown to be the practice almost to an 
unparalleled extent in Cuba, where many of the planters are Ame- 
ricans. Upon this statement and certain other points connected 
with it the Doctor smites his countrymen in a proper manner :— 


“There is another fact worthy attention. It is said, that most of the 
plantations in Cuba which have been recently brought under cultivation be- 
long to Americans; that the number of slave-holders is increasing rapidly on 
the island ; and, consequently, that the importation of human cargoes from 
Africa finds much of its encouragement from the citizens of our republic. 
It is not easy to speak in measured terms of this enormity. For men born 
and brought up amidst slavery, many apologies may be made. But men 
born beyond the sound of the lash, brought up where human rights are held 
sacred, who, in face of all the light thrown now on slavery, can still deal in 
human flesh, can become customers of the ‘ felon’ who tears the African 
from his native shore, and can with open eyes inflict this deepest wrong for 
gain, and gain alone—such ‘ have no cloak for their sin.’ Men so hard of 
heart, so steeled against the reproofs of conscience, so intent on thriving, 
though it be by the most cruel wrongs, are not to be touched by human 
expostulation and rebuke. But, if any should tremble before Almighty 
justice, ought not they ? 

“ There is another reason for dwelling on this topic. It teaches us the 
little reliance to be placed on the impressions respecting slavery, brought 
home by superficial observers. We have seen what slavery is in Cuba ; and 
yet men of high character from this country, who have visited that island, 
have returned to tell us of the mildness of the system. Menwho would cut 
oftheir right hand sooner than withdraw the sympathy of others from 
human suffering have virtually done so by their representation of the kindly 
working of slavery on the very spot where it exists with peculiar horrors. 
They have visited some favoured plantation, been treated with hospitality, 
seen no tortures, heard no shrieks, and then come home to reprove those 
who set forth indignantly the wrongs of the slave. And what is true with 
regard to the visitors of the West Indies, applies to those who visit our 
southern states. Having witnessed slavery in the families of some of the 
most enlightened and refined inhabitants, they return to speak of it as no 
Very fearful thing. Had they inquired about the state of society through 
the whole country, and learned that more than one-fourth of the inhabitants 
cannot write their own names, they would have forborne to make a few 
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selected familiesthe representative ofthe community, and might have believed 
in the possibility of some of the horrid details in ‘ Slavery as it is.’ Foy 
myself, I do not think it worth my while to inquire into the merits of sla- 
very in this or that region. It is enough for me to know, that one human 
being holds other human beings as his property, subject to his arbitrary and 
irresponsible will, and compels them to toil for his luxury andease. I know 
enough of men to know what the workings of such a system on a large 
scale must be ; and I hold my understanding insulted when men talk to me 
of its humanity. If there be one truth of history taught more plainly than 
any other, it is the tendency of human nature to abuse power. To protect 
ourselves against power, to keep this in perpetual check by dividing it 
among many hands, by limiting its duration, by defining its action with 
sharp lines, by watching it jealously, by holding it responsible for abuses— 
this is the grand aim and benefit of the social institutions whith are our 
chief boast. Arbitrary, unchecked power, is the evil against which all ex- 
perience cries out so loudly that apologies for it may be dismissed without a 
hearing. But admit the plea of its apologists. Allow slavery to be ever 
so humane. Grant that the man who owns me is everso kind. The wrong 
of him who presumes to talk of owning me is too unmeasured to be softened 
by kindness. There are wrongs which can be redeemed by no kindness, 
Because a man treads on me with velvet foot, must I be content to grovel in 
the earth? Because he gives me meat as well as bread, wuilst he takes 
my child and sells it into a land where my chained limbs cannot follow, must 
I thank him for his kindness? I donot envy those who think slavery no 
pitiable a lot, provided its nakedness be covered and its hunger regularly 
appeased.” 


Well may he declare that “ the sugar of Cuba comes to us drenched 
with human blood.” 

Mr. Gurney’s Letters suggest several other ‘important ideas up- 
on which Dr. Channing expatiates with rhetorical energy: such 
as that the great Emancipator is Christianity,—a Christianity of 
which America, however, when contrasted with Englnad, exhibits 
lamentable barrenness. Again, Emancipation has borne a singular 
testimony to the noble elements of the negro character. Instead of 
revenge, massacre, and rapine, the holy day of liberty was welcomed 
by shouts and tears of gratitude. This and many other discovered 
traits ought to teach our American brethren that in that country one 
of the best races of the human family is held in bondage. Contrast 
the emancipated negroes with the people who inhabit the * land of 
Bowie-knives, Lynch-law, and duels—of ‘ chivalry ;’” with the Euro- 
pean race and their descendants. 

One other topic is suggested to the author of the present tract by 
Gurney’s book, viz., the kind and respectful manner in which It 
speaks of many slave-holders. Now, Dr. Channing is far from 
gainsaying him on this point; and as little does he consider the 
acknowledgment of the virtues of the owners of bondsmen to be 
treachery to the cause of freedom. Hear how he disposes of such an 
apology for general wrong :— 
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“ Among slave-holders there may be and there are good men. But the 
inferences from this judgment are often false and pernicious. There is z 
common disposition to connect the character of the slave-holder and the ch 
racter of slavery. Many at the North, who by intercourse of business or 
friendship have come to appreciate the good qualities of individvals at the 
South, are led to the secret if not uttered inference, that a system sustained 
by such people can be no monstrous thing. They repel indignantly the 
invectives of the Abolitionists against the master, and by a natural process 
go on to question or repel their denunciation of slavery. Here lies the secret 
of much of the want of just feeling in regard to this institution. People be- 
come reconciled to it in a measure by the virtues of its supporters. I will 
not reply to this error by insisting that the virtues which grow up under 
slavery bear a small proportion to the vices which it feeds. JI take a broader 
ground. I maintain that we can never argue safely from the character of a 
man to the system he upholds. It is a solemn truth, not yet understood as 
it should be, that the worst institutions may be sustained, the worst deeds 
performed, the most merciless cruelties inflicted by the concientious and the 
good. History teaches no truth more awful, and proofs of it crowd on us 
from the records of the earliest and latest times. Thus, the worship of the 
immoral deities of heathenism was sustained by the great men of antiquity. 
The bloodiest and most unrighteous wars have been instigated by patriots. 
For ages the Jews were thought to have forfeited the rights of men, as much 
as the African race at the South, and were insulted, spoiled, and slain, not 
by mobs, but by sovereigns and prelates, who really supposed themselves 
avengers of the crucified Saviour. ‘Trajan and Marcus, Aurelius, men of 
singular humanity, doomed Christians to death, surrendering their better 
feelings to what they thought the safety of the State. Few names in history 
are more illustrious than Isabella of Castile. She was the model in most 
respects of a noble woman. But Isabella outstripped her age in what she 
thought pious zeal against heretics. Having taken lessons in her wars 
against the Moors, and in the extermination of the Jews, she entered fully 
into the spirit of the inquisition, and by her great moral power contributed 
more than any other sovereign to the extension of its fearful influence, and 
thus the horrible tortures and murders of that infernal institution, in her ill- 
fated country, lie very much at her door. Ofall the causes which have con- 
tributed to the ruin of Spain, the gloomy, unrelenting spirit of religious 
bigotry has wrought most deeply; so that the illustrious Isabella, through 
her zeal for religion and the salvation of her subjects, sowed the seeds of 
her country’s ruin. It is remarkable that Spain, in her late struggle for 
freedom, has not produced one great man ; and at this moment the country 
scems threatened with disorganization ; and it is to the almost universal cor- 
ruption, to the want of mutual confidence, to the deep dissimulation and 
fraud which the spirit of the inquisition, the spirit of misguided religion, has 
spread through society, that this degradation must chiefly be traced. The 
Wrongs, woes, cruelties inflicted by the religious, the conscientious, are 
among the most important teachings of the past. Nor has this strange mix- 
ture of good and evil ceased. Crimes, to which time and usage have given 
sanction, are still found in neighbourhood with virtue. Examples, taken 
from other countries, stagger belief, but are true. Thus, in not a few re- 
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gions, the infant is cast out to perish by parents who abound in tenderness 
to their surviving children. Our own enormities are to be understood here- 
after. Slavery is not, then, absolved of guilt by the virtues of its sup- 
porters, nor are its wrongs on this account a whit less tolerable. The in- 
quisition was not a whit less infernal, because sustained by Isabella. Wars 
are not a whit less murderous, because waged for our country’s glory ; nor 
was the slave trade less a complication of unutterable cruelties, because our 
fathers brought the African here to make him a Christian. 

“The great truth now insisted on, that evil is evil, no matter at whose 
door it lies, and that men acting from conscience and religion may do ne- 
farious deeds, needs to be better understood, that we may not shelter our- 
selves or our institutions under the names of the great or the good who have 
passed away. It shews us, that in good company we may do the work of 
fiends. It teaches us, how important is the culture of our whole moral and 
rational nature, how dangerous to rest on the old and the established without 
habitually and honestly seeking the truth. With these views, I believe at 
once that slavery is an atrocious wrong, and yet that among its upholders 
may be found good and pious people. I do not look on a slave country as 
one of the provinces of Hell. There, as elsewhere, the human spirit may 
hold communion with God, and it may ascend thence to Heaven. Still 
slavery does not lay aside its horrible nature because of the character of some 
of its supporters. Persecution is a cruel outrage, no matter by whom car- 
ried on; and so slavery, no matter by whom maintained, works fearful evil 
to bond and free. It breathes a moral taint, contaminates young and old, 
prostrates the dearest rights, and strengthens the cupidity, pride, love of 
power, and selfish sloth on which it is founded. I readily grant, that among 
slave-holders are to be found upright, religious men, and especially pious, 
gentle, disinterested, noble-minded women, who sincerely labour to be the 
guardians and benefactors, of the slaves, and under whose kind controul 
much comfort may be enjoyed. But we must not on this account shut our 
eyes on the evils of the institution, or forbear to expose them. On the 
contrary, this is the very reason for lifting up our voices against it; for 
slavery rests mainly on the virtues of its upholders. Without the sanction of 
good and great names it would soon die. Were it left asa monopoly to the 
selfish, cruel, unprincipled, it could not stand a year. It would become in 
men’s view as infamous as the slave trade, and be ranked among felonies. 
It is a solemn duty to speak plainly of wrongs, which good men perpetrate. 
It is very easy to cry out against crimes which the laws punish, and which 
popular opinion has branded with infamy. What is especially demanded of 
the Christian is, a faithful, honest, generous testimony against enormities 
which are sanctioned by numbers, and fashion, and wealth, and especially 
by great and honoured names, and which, thus sustained, lift up their heads 
to Heaven, and repay rebuke with menace and indignation.” 


This long extract contains facts, views, and principles, which like 
multitudes in Dr. Channing’s writings on slavery, lays bare gross, 
or it may be still more dangerous, because subtle, fallacies, and tears 
to atoms refuges of lies. We believe it would not be difficult to 
pluck from his various pamphlets, which advocate the rights of our 
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common humanity, a triumphant reply or refutation to any of the 
grounds of defence taken by anti-abolitionists. For this reason 
alone his name and his efforts should be kept as much as possible 
before the eyes of the world. Such has been our wish and endeavour, 
which may be sufficient to excuse the present recurrence to a theme 
which has frequently engaged us. That theme, however, is not yet 
stale; nay, we often hear, even in England, doubts uttered, and 
blame expressed, in relation to the Emancipation of the West India 
negroes ; and sad forebodings about its commercial results ; so that 
Dr. Channing’s tact has appeared opportunely, and may not have 
unprofitably occupied us. 

The latter part of the tract, which suggests as a practical remedy 
for the slave system of the American States, that those which are 
free ought to refuse to render up to the owners runaway slaves, who 
have escaped into their territories, we shall not enter upon. The 
remedy appearsto us inadequate, to bean infringement of the fede- 
ral constitution, and to be fraught with the elements of disunion and 
civil war. At any rate the suggestion and the manner in which itis 
fenced as well as urged, together with the appreciation of various 
principles and duties of a moral kind, which it pre-supposes, oblige us 
to feel that slavery in the American Union is beset with so many 
difficulties and dangers, that it may well make the stoutest quake, 
the most hopeful doubt, and the wisest despair. 

But although we have doubts of the practical efficacy of Dr. 
Channing’s remedy, and while we are sensible of the splendid 
efforts he has persevered in making in the cause of enlightened 
liberty and negro freedom, let us not lose any opportunity of sup- 
porting the great principles and ends he has in view by kindred, col- 
lateral, or neutral evidence and argument that may come before us. 
We therefore for a minute or two call attention to a volume of which 
we have only had a glimpse at the hour we write, entitled ‘‘ Slavery 
and the Internal Slave-trade in the United States of North Ameri- 
ca; being Replies to Questions transmitted by the Committe of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society ;” a celebrated meeting of 
which took place in London, as our readers will remember, last sum- 
mer. The Committee of that society, we now learn, transmitted to 
America a series of queries upon the subject of slavery in that 
country, and have obtained a corresponding category of answers 
from the American Anti-Slavery Society,—the whole forming the 
volume to which we refer. 

We shall not enumerate the queries, much less copy their terms ; 
but mention generally that they go to the core of the evil, and also 
point to various propounded or probable schemes for the abolition of 
the enormity. A considerable number of the questions are of a 
statistical character, such as those which regard the amount of 
slaves, the import and the internal trade, the social and domestie 
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condition of those in bondage, the means of their moral and religious 
education, the state of public opinion concerning the system, its 
effects upon the slave-owning members of the community, the share 
which the Free States have in upholding it, what measures should 
be adopted as the most likely means towards its abolition, and 
questions akin to these. 

To many of these queries the answers are not only plain, clear and 
striking, but temperate, and fraught with evidences of authenticity 
and genuine principle ; for although coming from the friends of the 
coloured people and the advocates of freedom, they are not to be 
looked upon with presumptive suspicion, unless things good and bad, 
praiseworthy and vile, ennobling and enslaving, are to be regarded, 
before a hearing, with equal favour. 

We might adduce some of the strongest and most startling cir- 
cumstances from the present volume, that we have ever been made 
acquainted with, to illustrate the deplorable influence of the slave 
system upon the morals of the owners and the community at large, 
But as our notice of the volume has been brief and general, so our 
extracts from it must be sparing. Wetherefore quote two passages, 
on account of their indicative character, and for the broad light 
which they shed or point to. The first is in these significant and 
sweeping terms, in answer to a question relative to a law of registra- 
tion: “Such a law, if faithfully and vigorously executed, would 
doubtless accomplish much ; but we have no idea that any such law 
could be passed at present in the United States, or if passed, that 
it would be faithfully enforced. ‘There is so little true respect for 
the principles of liberty in the nation, and so little just apprecia- 
tion of human rights, that a law of this kind could neither be passed 
nor properly executed.” 

Dr. Channing has said that there is a plentiful race of politicians 
among his countrymen, but a woful want of real statesmen; and 
the present volume also informs us that there is no lack of loud 
professors of religion in the slave-holding states, although among 
these canting fellows,—Methodists and other zealots,—the cruelest 
masters and planters are to be found. So much for the disastrous 
influence over all, even those whom one would suppose the farthest re- 
moved from the brutalizing effects of slavery, upon master as well as 
bondsman. We now quote an illustration that will tell with double 
effect, because it has no exaggeration about it, but addresses itself 
to our better sympathies.— 


** George and Jane were inhabitants of the same village in the State of 
Kentucky, but belonged to different masters. They enjoyed in an un- 
usual degree the confidence of their respective ‘ owners,’ who were men of 
the highest respectability in the community. George was the head man in 
his master’s tannery; and Jane was the principal servant in her owner's 
establishment, the first inn in the village. They had been married for 4 
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number of years, and had, both among Blacks and Whites, the credit of un- 
common conjugal faithfulness. Both were professedly pious, and possessed 
more than ordinary education for slaves, being able to read fluently. 
Having lighter work and more indulgent masters than usually fell to the lot 
of slaves, they knew comparatively little of the rigours of bondage. Sunday 
was uniformly at their own disposal, and mostly spent in each other's 
society. Every evening, the work of the day being finished, George was a 
punctual visitant at his wife’sroom. For many years they lived in unbroken 
union, anticipating no fiery trials of violent sunderings. It is true, they 
frequently witnessed the separations of husbands and wives, as the ‘ soul- 
drivers’ went round upon their annual circuits of horror and desolation ; but 
they felt assured that their masters prized them too highly to sell them to 
the traders. 

‘* But a dire calamity was preparing for them ; and when finally it broke, 
with the suddenness of a summer's bolt upon them, it scattered all their 
social joys for ever. Jane’s master had become embarrassed in his pecuniary 
affairs, and found it absolutely necessary to change his residence. He re- 
solved upon going to the distant State of Missouri. The preparations for 
removal were almost completed before Jane was informed of the design ; and 
with that information she also learned the determination of her master to 
take her along with him. In consternation, she flew with the intelligence 
toher husband. Without a moment’s delay, they together hastened to the 
wife’s ‘owner,’ and prostrating themselves before him, besought that he 
would allow Jane to find herself a new master in the village. He finally 
yielded to their entreaties and tears, but set such an extravagant price upon 
her, that they felt little hope of finding any person who would be willing to 
give it. They applied first to George’s master: he was willing to buy Jane, 
but objected to her master’s terms. Applications were made to several 
other citizens, all of whom had the same objection, the exorbitant price. 
They besought the master to consent to take less, but he was inexorable; 
consequently the desired change of ownership could not be effected.” 


Now compare Emancipation with Slavery,—the British West 
India colonies with the American slave-holding States. | 


a 


Art, XIII.— The Land of Burns: a Series of Landscapes rendered classi- 
cal by the Writings of the Scottish Poet. Parts XXI., XXII., XXIII. 


Glasgow: Blackie and Son. 


“Tue Land of Burns” presents a series of the “ banks and braes,” 
of the localities identified with the Life and Writings of the greatest 
poet that ever Scotland produced, embracing some of the sweetest 
and most picturesque scenery of the country. ‘The pictorial illus- 
trations are amongst the most beautiful and characteristic that have 
ever yet appeared in works of this class, whether delineating scenes 
athome or abroad. Portraits of the poet and other persons, con- 
nected with him by personal intimacy or by association with his 
muse, are also introduced ; while the letter-press descriptions which 
accompany the Engravings have been written by Robert Chambers, 
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so distinguished for his fine and fresh appreciation of Scottish life 
and landscape; and the ‘‘ Essay on the Genius and Character of 
Burns” has been furnished by Professor Wilson. 

“The Land of Burns !” our father-land!—the poet-ploughman’s 
birth-place, and the adjacent scenes being familiar to our early 
steps,—the strong idiomatic Doric in which he sung, our vernacular 
tongue,—our ancestors and neighbours, the men of sturdy stuff and 
breadth of character among whom his genius was fashioned and fed, 
whose stamp it received and returned with matchless fidelity and 
ideal power,—what reminiscences do these few short words conjure 
up! what images convey! But what need of vague exclamation or 
blown bombast about glen or woodland,—lovely stream or foamin 
cataract,—and Scotia’s true-born sons, austere but social, with the 
western land’s records of heroes, patriots, and martyrs, when the 
Professor has lavished his genial powers upon the Peasant Bard, 
and with prodigal wealth embalmed his memory and the glories of 
his inspiration? <A poet of a foremost order, a maser critic, a great 
and a good man, has buckled on his armour, to see justice done to 
the noblest of his country’s children ; and what need we then to do 
more than cull liberally from this splendid monument to the genius 
of the Poet and the character of the Man—a monument which sets 
Burns in a new and more just as well as more attractive light than 
was ever shed around his name by enthusiast or eulogist. 

We have read many biographies of the Ayrshire poet, many bursts 
of eloquence, and verses gushing with sentiment in praise and wonder 
concerning him. Lives by Currie, Lockhart, Cunningham, and 
others, have been pondered by us with pride and delight; but yet 
never so unalloyed that we could say the picture was complete, that 
the man and the poet had been comprehended and fully penetrated ; 
so that our conviction had come to be that it was in vain to essay 
the task, and preposterous to look for the fulfilment of it, when that 
task was to measure the depths, the dimensions, and flights of 
triumphant originality, and to point out and describe satisfactorily 
the developments in the course of its history, and its several 
achievements. 

Now, however, we must confess that the utmost which we longed 
for, but had begun to despair of, has been accomplished ; that by 
means of graphic literary notices and illustrative art, but especially 
by the Essayist’s comments and delineations, fathomings and adjust- 
ments, we have Burns, his age, land, scenery, illuminated—the 
‘“‘Land” being not more imperishable than his name—brought with 
life-like truth before us; so that he who wishes to study him truly 
and fairly, or to admire him wisely, will never be content without 
having drawn largely from the pictures and pages before us. 

At a period in the history of genius and of poetry, and at a stage 
in the appreciation of Burns, when translation after translation of 
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his works is appearing in Germany, (for difficult as the dialect 
in which he writes must be to render into a foreign language, such 
is the universality of circulation to which the coinage of genius is 
destined, such the acceptance and understanding on the part of 
every son of Adam of a new and sterling thought issuing from an 
one man, that it is sure to find its way throughout the wide world), 
a work of the beauty and the merit of that of which we now 
so earnestly and honestly speak must be fondly welcomed in all 
lands; not only wherever a Scotchman may have planted himself, 
but wherever hearts are fresh and warm, or taste wholesome and 
healthy. We have now only to place before our readers, by extract 
and abstract, some of those large sentiments, comprehensive and 
characteristic views, and generous constructions which burst with 
magnificent profusion, and luminous eloquence from the Professor ; 
who with assured ease and masterly skill groups together all that is 
significant about his subject, as the conscious reader finds all his 
fancies and recollections testify by charmed responses. What can 
be finer than the opening of the Essay ?— 


‘‘ Burns is by far the greatest poet that ever sprung from the bosom of 
the people, and lived and died in a humble condition. Indeed, no country 
in the world but Scotland, could have produced such a man; and he will 
be for ever regarded as the glorious representative of the genius of his country. 
He was born a poet, if ever man was, and to his native genius alone is 
owing the perpetuity of his fame. For he manifestly had never very 
deepiy s‘udied poetry as an art, nor reasoned much about its principles, nor 
looked abroad with the wide ken of intellect for objects and subjects on 
which to pour out his inspiration. The condition of the peasantry of Scot- 
land, the happiest, perhaps, that providence ever allowed to the children of 
labour, was not surveyed and speculated on by him as the field of poetry, 
but as the field of his own existence ; and he chronicled the events that 
passed there, not merely as food for his imagination as a poet, but 
as food for his heart asa man. Hence, when inspired to compose poetry, 
poetry came gushing up from the well of his human affections, and he had 
nothing more to do, than to pour it, like streams irrigating a meadow, in 
many a cheerful tide over the drooping flowersand fading verdure of life.. 
Imbued with vivid perceptions, warm feelings, and strong passions, he sent 
his own existence into that of all things, animate and inanimate, around him ;. 
and not an occurrence in hamlet, village, or town, auected. in any way the 
happiness of the human heart, but roused as keen an interest in the soul of 
Burns, and as genial a sympathy, as if it had immediately concerned himself 
and his own individual welfare. Most other poets of rural life have looked 
on it through the aerial veil of imagination—often beautified, no doubt, by 
such partial concealment, and beaming with a misty softness more delicate 
than the truth. But Burns would not thus indulge his fancy where he had 
felt—felt so poignantly, all the agonies and all the transports of life. He 
looked around him, and when he saw the smoke of the cottage rising up 
quietly and unbroken to heaven, he knew, for he had seen and blessed it, 
the quiet Joy and unbroken contentment that slept below; and when he 
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saw it driven and dispersed by the winds, he knewalso but too well, for too 
sorely had he felt them, those agitations and disturbances which had shook 
aim till he wept on his chaff bed. In reading his poetry, therefore, we 
know what unsubstantial dreams are all those of the golden age. But bliss 
.eams upon us with a more subduing brightness through the dim melan- 
choly that shrouds lowly life ; and when the peasant Burns rises up in his 
might as Burns the poet, and is seen to derive all that might from the life 
which at this hour the peasantry of Scotland are leading, our hearts lea 
within us, because that such is ourcountry, and such the nobility of her 
children. There is no delusion, no affectation, no exaggeration, no false- 
hood in the spirit of Burns’s poetry. He rejoices like an untamed enthu- 
siast, and he weeps like a prostrate penitent. In joy and in grief the whole 
man appears: some of his finest effusions were poured out before he left 
the fields of his childhood, and when he scarcely hoped for other auditors 
than his own heart, and the simple dwellers of the hamlet. He wrote not 
to please or surprise others—we speak of those first effusions—but in his 
own creative delight ; and even after he had discovered his power to kindle 
the sparks of nature wherever they slumbered, the effect to be produced 
seldom seems to have been considered by him, assured that his poetry 
could not fail to produce the same passion in the hearts of other men from 
which it boiled over in his own. Out of himself, and beyond his own nearest 
and dearest concerns, he well could, but he did not much love often orlong to 
go. His imagination wanted not wings broad and strong for highest flights. 
But he was most at home when walking on this earth, through this world, 
even along the banks and braes of the streams of Coila. It seems as if his 
muse were loth to admit almost any thought, feeling, image, drawn from 
any other region than his native district—the hearth-stone of his father’s 
hut—the still or troubled chamber of his own generous and passionate bosom. 
Dear to him the jocund laughter of the reapers on the corn-field, the tears 
and sighs which his own strains had won from the children of nature enjoy- 
ing the mid-day hour of rest beneath the shadow of the hedge-row tree. 
With what pathetic personal power, from all the circumstances of his cha- 
racter and condition, do many of his humblest lines affect us! Often, too 
often, as we hear him singing, we think that we see him suffering! ‘ Most 
musical, most melancholy’ he often is, even in his merriment! In him, 
alas! the transports of inspiration are but too closely allied with reality’s 
kindred agonies! The strings of his lyre sometimes yield their finest music 
to the sighs of remorse or repentance. Whatever, therefore, be the faults 
or defects of the poetry of Burns—and no doubt it has many—it has be- 
yond all that ever was written, this greatest of all merits, intense, life-per- 
vading, and life-breathing truth.” 


The critic goes on to notice how universally the name and poems 
of the Ayrshire bard are esteemed; which crowd even “ the dim 
abode of hard-working poverty, with a world of dear rural remem- 
brances that awaken not repining but contentment.” And now for 
another truth-speaking passage :— 


‘‘ No poet ever lived more constantly and more intimately in the hearts 
ofa people. With their mirth, or with their melancholy, how often do his 
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‘native wood-notes wild’ affect the sitters by the ingles of low-roofed 
homes, till their heart overflow with feelings that place them on a level, 
as moral creatures, with the most enlightened in the land, and more than 
reconcile them with, make them proud of, the condition assigned them by 
Providence! There they see with pride the reflection of the character and 
condition of their own order. That pride is one of the best natural props 
of poverty ; for, supported by it, the poor envy not the rich. They exult to 
know and to feel that they have had treasures bequeathed to them by one of 
themselves—treasures of the heart, the intellect, the fancy, and the imagi- 
nation, of which the possession and the enojoyment are one and the same, 
long as they preserve their integrity and their independence. The poor man, 
as he speaks of Robert Burns, always holds up his head and regards you 
with anelated look. A tender thought of the ‘Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ 
ora bold thought of ‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ may come across him ; 
and he who in such a spirit loves home and country, by whose side may 
he not walk an equalin the broad eye of day as it shines over our Scottish 
hills? This is true popularity. Thus interpreted, the word sounds well, 
and recover its ancient meaning. ‘The land ‘ made blithe with plough 
and harrow,’—the broomy or the heathery braes—the holms by the river’s 
side—the forest where the woodman’s ringing axe no more disturbs the 
cushat—the deep dell where all day long sits solitary plaided boy or girl 
watching the kine or the sheep—the moorland hut without any garden— 
the lowland cottage, whose gardens glow like a very orchard, when crimsoned 
with fruit-blossoms most beautiful to behold—the sylvan homestead sending 
its reek aloft over the huge sycamore that blackens on the hill-side—the 
straw-roofed village gathering with small bright crofts its many white 
gable-ends round and about the modest manse, and the kirk-spire covered 
with the pine-tree that shadows its horologe—the small, quiet, half-slated 
half-thatchedrural town,—there resides, and will for ever reside, the im- 
mortal genius of Burns.” 


Do not our readers already feel that the poet’s spell is upon the 
critic and biographer, and through the critic already upon them- 
selves. But we must speed, and alight but seldom, or for the 
briefest spaces. Therefore we must be content for the present to 
be told that ‘not a boy in Scotland had a better education” than 
Burns ; that is in respect of religious parental love and example, 
domestic training, or even of the books which he first read. Yet 
nobody during his boyhood or early youth supposed that he was 
ever to be a poet. And why? Because ‘* nobody knew anything 
about him,—nor did he know much about himself; till Nature, 
who had long kept, chose to reveal, her own secret.” Lave and 
poetry began together. The hour too came “ of self-revelation, 
and he knew that on earth his name was to live for ever,” referring 
to the “ Vision,” the criticism and comment upon which is in Wil- 
son's greatest and most fervent style, although much too long, with 
the extracts, for our pages. Take, however the following short 
Passage with reference to the Epistles :— 
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‘“‘ Through all these Epistles we hear him exulting in the consciousness 
of his own genius, and pouring out his anticipations in verses so full of 
force and fire, that of themselves they privilege him to declare himself a 
Poet after Scotland’s own heart. Not even in ‘ The Vision’ does he kindle 
into brighter transports, when foreseeing his fame, and describing the fields 
of its glory, than in his Epistle to the schoolmaster of Ochiltree ; for all his 
life he associated with schoolmasters—finding along with knowledge, talent, 
and integrity, originality and strength of character prevalent in that merito- 
rious and ill- rewarded class of men.”’ 


The Professor nobly vindicates the bard from the thoughtless 
criticism, that he had no deep love of nature, and that he has 
shewn no very great power as a descriptive poet. ‘* Burns would 
have utterly despised most of what is now dignified with the name 
of poetry, where harmlessly enough 


‘Pure description takes the name of sense ;’ 


but far worse, where the agonizing artist intensifies himself into 
genuine convulsions at the shrine of nature, or acts the epileptic to 
extort alms.” ‘‘ Why there is often more poetry in five lines of 
Burns than fifty volumes of the versifiers who have had the audacity 
to criticise him.” Examples are amply quoted; the admission or 
explanation being that the bard’s love of nature was always linked with 
some vehement passion or some sweet effusion for living creatures ; 
** that it was for the sake of the humanity she cherishes in her bosom, 
that she was dear to him as his own life-blood. His love of nature 


by being thus restricted was the more intense.” We again quote 
at more length :— 


** But how have we been able to refrain from saying a few words about 
the Cottar’s Saturday Night? How affecting Gilbert’s account ofits origin! 

““* Robert had frequently remarked to me that he thought there was 
something peculiarly venerable in the phrase, ‘ Let us worship God,’ used 
by a decent sober head of a family introducing family worship. To this 
sentiment of the author the world is indebted for the Cottar’s Saturday 
Night. The hint of the plan, and title of the poem, were taken from Fer- 
guson’s Farmer’s Ingle. When Robert had not some pleasure in view in 
which I was not thought fit to participate, we used frequently to walk to- 
gether, when the weather was favourable, on the Sunday afternoons (those 
precious breathing-times to the labouring part of the community) and enjoyed 
such Sundays as would make me regret to see their number abridged. It 
was on one of those walks that I first had the pleasure of hearing the author 
repeat the Cottar’s Saturday Night. I do not recollect to have read or 
heard any thing by which I was more highly electrified.’ No wonder Gil- 
bert was highly electrified; for though he had read or heard many things 
of his brother Robert’s of equal poetical power, not one among them all 
was so charged with those sacred influences that connect the human heart 
with heaven. It must have sounded like a very revelation of all the holi- 
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ness for ever abiding in that familiar observance, but which custom, without 
impairing its efficacy, must often partially hide from the children of labour 
when it is all the time helping to sustain them upon and above this earth. 
And this from the erring to the stedfast brother! From the troubled to 
the quiet spirit! out of a heart too often steeped in the waters of bitterness, 
issuing, as from an unpolluted fountain, the inspiration of pious song! But 
its effects on innumerable hearts is not now electrical—it inspires peace. It 
is felt yet, and sadly changed will then be Scotland, if ever it be not felt, by 
every one who peruses it, to be a communication from brother to brother. 
It is felt by us, all through from beginning to end, to be Burns’s Cottar’s 
Saturday Night; at each succeeding sweet or solemn stanza we more and 
more love the man—at its close we bless him as a benefactor; and if, as the 
picture fades, thoughts of sin and of sorrow will arise, and will not be put 
down, let them, as we hope for mercy, be of our own—not his; let us 
tremble for ourselves as we hear a voice saying, ‘ Fear God and keep his 
commandments.’ 

“There are few more perfect poems. It is the utterance of a heart 
whose chords were all tuned to gratitude, ‘making sweet melody’ to the 
Giver, on a night not less sacred in His eye than His own appointed 
Sabbath. 

*** November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh ; 
The short’ning winter day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh ; 
The black’ning trains o’ craws to their repose ; 
The toil worn Cottar frae his labour goes, 
This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his cours does hameward bend.’”’ 


That one single stanza is in itself a picture, one may say a poem, of the 
poor man’s life. It isso imaged on the eye that we absolutely see it; but 
then not an epithet but shows the condition on which he holds, and the 
heart with which he endures, and enjoys it. Work he must in the face of 
November ; but God who made the year shortens and lengthens its days 
for the sake of his living creatures, and has appointed for them all their 
hour of rest. The ‘miry beasts’ will soon be at supper in their clean- 
strawed stalls—‘ the black’ning train o’ craws’ invisibly hushed on their 
rocking trees; and he whom God made after his own image, that ‘ toil- 
worn Cottar,’ he too may lie down and sleep. There is nothing especial in 
his lot wherefore he should be pitied, nor are we asked to pity him, as he 
‘collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes :’ many of us, who have work 
to do and do it not, may envy his contentment, and the religion that 
gladdens his release—‘ hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend,’ only to 
such as he, in truth, a Sabbath. ‘ Remember that thou keep holy the 
Sabbath-day. Six days shalt thou labour and do all that thou hast to do. 
But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. In it thou shaltdo 
no manner of work.’ O! that man should ever find it in his heart to see 
in that law a stern obligation—not a merciful boon and a blessed privilege ! 

‘In those times family-worship in such dwellings, all over Scotland, was 
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not confined to one week-day. It is to be believed that William Burns 
might have been heard by his son Robert duly every night saying, ‘ Let us 
worship God.’ ‘There was something peculiarly venerable in the phrase’ 
every time he heard it; but on ‘ Saturday night’ family worship was sur- 
rounded, in its solemnity, with a gatheriug of whatever is most cheerful 
and unalloyed in the lot of labour; and the poet's genius in a happy hour 
hearing those words in his heart, collected many nights into one, and made 
the whole observance, as it were, a religious establishment, it is to be hoped, 


for ever.” 
And again,— 


** Remember allthis poetry, and a hundred almost as fine things besides, 
was composed within little more than two years, by a man all the while 
working for wages—seven pounds from May-day to May-day ; and that he 
never idled at his work, but mowed and ploughed as if working by the 
piece, and could afford therefore, God bless his heart, to stay the share for 
a minute, but too late for the ‘ wee, sleekit, cowrin, timorous beastie’s’ 
nest. Folks have said he was a bad farmer, and neglected Mossgiel, an idler 
in the land. 

*** How various his employment whom the world 
Calls idle !’ 


Absent in the body, we doubt not, he frequently was from his fields ; often- 
est in the evenings and at night. Was he in Nance Tinnock’s? She 
knew him by name and head-mark, for onceseen he was not to be forgotten ; 
but she complained that he had never drunk three half-mutchkins in her 
house, whatever he might say in his lying poems. In Poussie Nannie’s— 
mother of Racer Jess ?—He was there once ; and out of the scum and re- 
fuse of the outcasts of the lowest grade of possible being, he constructed a 
Beggar’s Opera, in which the singers and dancers, drabs and drunkards all, 
belong still to humanity ; and though huddling together in the filth of the 
flesh, must not be classed, in their enjoyments, with the beasts that perish. 
In the Smiddy? Ay, you might have found him there, at times when he 
_had no horse to be shoed, no coulter to be sharpened. 


** * When Vulcan gies his bellows breath, 
An’ ploughmen gather wi’ their graith, 
O rare! to see thee fizz an’ freath 

I’ th’ luggit caup ! 
Then Burnewin comes on like death 
At every chaup. 


‘** Nae mercy, then, for airn or steel ; 
The brawnie, bainie, p!oughman cheel, 
Brings hand owrehip, wi’ sturdy wheel, 
The strong forehammer, 
Till block an’ studdie ring an’ reel 
Wi’ dinsome clamour ’ 
On frozen Muir-loch? Amorg the curlers ‘ at their roaring play’—roar- 
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ing is the right word—but 'tis not the bonspiel only that roars, it is the ice, 
and echo tells it is from her crags that submit not to the snow. There 
king of his rink was Rabbie Burns to be found ; and at night in the Hostel- 
ry, inthe reek of beef and greens and ‘Scotch drink,’ Apollo in the 
shape of a ploughman at the head of the fir-table that dances with all its 
glasses to the horny fists clenching with cordial thumpers the sallies of wit 
and humour volleying from his lips and eyes, unreproved by the hale old 
minister who is happy to meet his parishioners out of the pulpit, and by his 
prosence keeps the poet within bounds, if not of absolute decorum, of that 
decency becoming men in their most jovial mirth, and not to be violated 
without reproach by genius in its most wanton mood dallying even with 
forbidden things. Or at a Rockin’? Anevening meeting, as you know, 
‘one of the objects of which,’ so saysthe glossary, ‘ is spinning with the 
rock or distaff ;’ but which has many other objects, as the dullest may con- 
jecture, when lads and lasses have come flocking from ‘behind the hills 
where Stinchar flows, mang muirs and mosses many o’,’ to one solitary 
homestead made roomy enough for them all; and if now and then felt to 
be too close and crowded for the elderly people and the old, not unprovided 
with secret spots near at hand in the broom and the brackens, where 
the sleeping lintwhites sit undisturbed by lover’s whispers, and lovers may 
look, if they choose it, unashamed to the stars. 

“ And what was he going to do with all this poetry—poetry accumulating 
fast at his hand, released at night from other implements, could put it on 
paper, in bold, round upright characters, that tell of fingers more familiar 
with the plough than the pen? He himself sometimes must have wondered 
to find every receptacle in the spence crammed with manuscripts, to say 
nothing of the many others floating about all over the country, and setting 
the smiddies in a roar, and not a few, of which nothing was said, folded in 
the breast-kerchiefs of maidens, put therein by his own hand, on the lea- 
rig, beneath the milk-white thorn.” 


We must be sparing with our extracts, and remember that if we 
are to copy out all the brilliant, fine, lovely, and just things which 
gush from the Professor’s heart and head, the entire of the three 
Parts will have to be reprinted. And yet we must turn back, 
leaving out of consideration for a little the genius, in order to have 
a glimpse of the character, of the man, although in no other indi- 
vidual were these ever more inseparably combined, or charged with 
such reacting powers. 

_ Mary Campbell was the object of his first love, and it was pure. 
Blamelessly too he spent his youth ; and when he became a sinewy 
man, and his strength was well knit, he certainly was not a prodigal, 
nor an undutiful son. But asks the Professor, were all the bright 
and bold blossoms of one possessed of “ passion, genius, a teeming 
brain, a palpitating heart, and a soul of fire,” fallacious in promise, 
morally speaking? Hear what the answer in part is to those who 
like Josiah Walker have aspersed his character indiscriminately and 
unsearchingly,—without allowance and without balance. Wilson 
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is alluding to Jean Armour, afterwards the poet’s wife, and the cons 
dition to which their loves had brought her, and thus questions and 
answers :— 


‘‘ Here we ask you who may be reading these pages, to pause for a little, 
and consider with yourselves, what up tothis time Burns haddone to justify 
the condemnatory judgments that have been passed upon his character as a 
man by so many admirers of his genius as a poet? Compared with that 
of men of ordinary worth, who have deservedly passed through life with 
the world’s esteem, in what was it lamentably wanting? Not in ten- 
derness, warmth, strength of the natural affections ; and they are good till 
turned to evil. Not in the duties for which they were given, and which the 
make delights. Of which of these duties was he habitually neglectful ? To the 
holiest of them all next to piety, to his maker, he was faithful beyond most 
—few better kept the forth commandment. His youth though soor too 
impassioned had been long pure. If he were temperate by necessity and 
not nature, yet he was so as contentedly as if it had been by choice. He 
had lived on meal and water with some milk, because the family were too 
poor for better fare ; and yet he rose to labour as the lark rises to sing. 

In the corruption of our fallen nature he sinned, and, it has been said, be- 
came a libertine. Was he ever guilty of deliberate seduction ? It is not so re- 
corded ; and we believe his whole soul would have recoiled from such wicked- 
ness : but let us not affect ignorance of what we all know. Araong no 
people on the face of the earth is the moral code so rigid, with regard to 
the intercourse of the sexes, as to stamp with ineffaceable disgrace every 
lapse from virtue ; and certainly not among the Scottish peasantry, austere 
as the spirit of religion has always been, and terrible ecclesiastical censure. 
Hateful inall eyes is the reprobate—the hoary sinner loathsome ; but many 
a gray head is now deservedly reverenced that wou'd not be so, were the 
memory of all that has been repented by the Elder, and pardoned unto hin, 
to rise up against him among the congregation as he entered the house of 
God. There has been many a rueful tragedy in houses that inafter times 
‘seemed asleep.’ How many good and happy fathers of families, who 
were all their past lives to be pictured in ghastly revelation to the eyes of 
their wives and children, could never again dare to look them in the face! 
It pleased God to give them a long life ; and they have escaped, not by 
their own strength, far away from the shadows of their misdeeds that are 
not now suffered to pursue them, but are chained down in the past no more 
to be let loose. That such things were is a secret none now live to divulge ; 
and though once known they were never emblazoned. But Burns and men 
like Burns showed the whole world their dark spots by the very light of the 
genius ; and having died in what may almost be called their youth, there the 
dark spots still are, and men point to them with their fingers, to whose eyes 
there may seem but small glory in all that effulgence. 


With regard to the religion of Burns the Essayist believes that 
he went beyond the common run of men, even them who may have 
had a more consistent and fbetter considered creed. ‘ He viewed 
the Creator chiefly in his attributes of love, goodness, and mercy 
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« An avenging God was too seldom in his contemplations—from 
the little severity in his own character—from a philosophical view 
of the inscrutable causes of human frailty—and most of all, from a 
diseased aversion to what was so much the theme of the sour Cal- 
yinism around him ; but which would have risen up an appalling 
{ruth in such a soul as his, had it been habituated to profounder tt 
thought on the mysterious corruption of fallen nature.” | 
Let us now turn to some things said concerning the society with 
which the poet mingled. ‘ Before his visit to Edinburgh, he had 
at all times and places been in the habit of associating with the best 
men of his order, the best in everything, in station, in manners, in 
moral and intellectual character. Such men as William Tell and 
Hofer, for example, associated with in Switzerland and the Tyrol.” 
The more questionable persons, such as smugglers and their 
adherents, whom he sometimes met with, but not to make habitual 
companions of, were “‘ men of spunk, and spirit, and power, both of 
mind and body.” ‘* Asa poet Burns must have been much the 
better of such temporary associates; as a man, let us hope, not- 
withstanding Gilbert's fears, not greatly the worse.” Further— 
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‘ Burns’s friends, up to the time he visited Edinburgh, had been chiefly 
his admirable brother, a few of the ministers round about, farmers, plough- 
men, farm-servants, and workers in the winds of heaven blowing over moors 
and mosses, cornfields and meadows beautiful as the blue skies themselves ; 
and if you call that low company, you had better fling your copy of Burns, 
Cottar’s Saturday Night, Mary in Heaven, and all into the fire. He the 
noblest peasant that ever trod the greensward of Scotland, kept the society 
of other peasants, whose nature was like his own ; and then, were the silken- 
snooded maidens whom he wooed on lea-rig and ’mang the rigs o’ barley, 
were they who inspired at once his love and his genius, his passion and his 
poetry, till the whole land of Coila overflowed with his immortal song,—so 
that now to the proud native’s earevery stream murmurs a music not its 
own, given it by sweet Robin’s lays, and the lark more lyrical than ever 
seems singing his songs at the gates of heaven for the shepherd’s sake as 
through his half-closed hand he eyes the musical mote in the sunshine, and 
remembers him who ‘sung her new-wakened by the daisy’s side,’—were 
they, the blooming daughters of Scotia, we demand of you on peril of your 
life, low company and unworthy of Robert Burns?” 


Every one knows with what composure, unaffected dignity, and 
remarkable equanimity he bore himself among the magnates of 
Edinburgh and the members of the Caledonian Hunt; proving 
himself to the privileged sons of men one of nature’s aristocracy. 
“Select Society,” to be sure, was not sought after by him, nor 
chiefly relished. And well it was so; for in such society there is 
neither power to paint pictures, so as to lay bare and open man’s 
being for the benefit of man, nor materials to be painted, “nor co- 
ours to lay on, till the canvas shall speak a language which all the 
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world as it runs may read.” Shakspeare, Scott, and Wordsworth 
found their best themes among the people and unsophisticated 
nature, as did the Ayrshire Ploughman. 

Relative to the convivial songs of Burns, and also the encourage- 
ment which it is alleged many of his pieces lend to intemperance, 
the Professor’s comment is nice as well as powerful. But it must 
be read entirely to be appreciated or even understood. However, 
we may state that he thinks it doubtful if any poetry can become 
popular, of which the prevalent spirit is not in accordance with that 
of the people, ‘‘as well in those qualities we grieve to call vices, 
as in those we are happy to pronounce virtues.” People may be 
moved against their will for a time by a poet circulating better sen- 
timents than those with which they have been long familiar ; but it 
seems necessary that the will shall go along with their sympathies 
to preserve them perhaps from being turned into antipathies; 
‘and that is not likely to happen, if violence be done to long esta- 
blished customs and habits, which may have acquired not only the 
force, but something too of the sanctity of nature.” A poet must 
deal with the manners and morals of a people in the spirit of truth; 
‘‘ and that he may do so, he must not only be conversant with their 
condition, but wise in knowledge, that he may understand what he 
sees, and whence it springs—the evil and the good.” Again, 
** Latent virtues in such poetry as Burns’s are continually revealing 
themselves to readers, whose condition is felt to be uncertain, and 
their happiness to fluctuate with it.” And to such persons is his 
poetry mainly directed; with such he could most intensely sympa- 
thise. ‘‘ Adversity puts to the test our opinions and beliefs, equally 
with our habits and our practices ; and themost moral and religious 
man that ever worked from morning to night, that his family might 
have bread—daily from youth upwards till now he is threescore and 
ten—might approve of that Song, feel it in all its fervour, and ex- 
press it in all its glee, in which age meeting with age, and again hand 
and heart linked together, the ‘trusty feres,’ bring back the past in 
a sun-burst on the present, and thoughtless of the future, pour out 
unblamed libations to the days ‘ of auld lang syne!’ ” 

Such are some snatches of the Professor’s philosophizings concern- 
ing one of the most wonderful beings that ever was created,—con- 
cerning Peasant—Poet—Man, allin one. The analysis ought not 
to be called dreamy, but nice and subtle,—the portraiture not 
over-flattering for a genial critic and hearty interpreter of wayward 
genius. It is of a being we are hearing, ‘‘ though when his heart 
burned within him, one of the most eloquent of men that ever set 
the table in a roar or a hush, was always a modest, often a silent 
man, and he would sit for hours together, even in company, with 
his broad forehead on his hand, and his large lamping eyes sobered 
and tamed, in profound and melancholy thought. Then his soul 
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would ‘spring upwards like a pyramid of fire,’ and sent ‘illumina- 
tion into dark deep holds,’ or brighten the brightest hour in which 
Feeling and Fancy ever fiung their united radiance over the com- 
mon on-goings of this our commonplace world and every day life.” 
He is said to have had a liking to be what is vulgarly called ‘cock 
of the company.” But “in what company, pray, could not Burns, 
had he chosen it, and he often did choose it, have easily been the 
first? No need had he to crow among dunghills. If you liken 
him to a bird at all, let it be the eagle, or the nightingale, or the 
bird of Paradise.” And “was this the man to desire, with low 
longings and base aspirations, to shine among the obscure, or rear 
his haughty form and giant stature among pigmies? He who 
‘Walked in glory and in joy, 
Following his plough upon the ‘mountain-side ;’ 

he who sat in glory and in joy at the festal board, when mirth and 
wine did most abound, and strangers were no more strangers within 
the fascination of his genius, for 


‘One touch of nature makes the whole world kin;’ 


or at the frugal board, surrounded by his wife, and children, and 
servants, lord and master of his own happy and industrious home— 
the frugal meal, preceded and followed by thanksgiving to the 
Power that spread his table in the barren places 2” 

In a similar strain of eloquence and of poetic fire does the critic 
and the philosopher traverse the world of Burns's fitful life and 
matchless works. Every species of composition which he has left, 
every mood of mind is analyzed, commented wpon, illustrated 
with better than redundant power—with ever-accumulating beauty 
and truth—with exhaustless richness like the Ploughman’s own. 
We have now scarcely room for any, even the shortest specimens 
of Wilson’s skill and taste in testing and demonstrating the achieve- 
meuts of genius. Still we can hardly dismiss the Essay without 
plucking some choice morsels, some fadeless flowers from the com- 
ments on one of Burns's most finished, yet whimsical and original 
pleces :— 

“ One day between breakfast and dinner he composed ‘ Tam o’ Shanter.’ 
The fact is hardly credible, but we are willing to believe it. Dorset only 
corrected his famous ‘ To all ye ladies now on land, we men at sea indite,’ 
the night before an expected engagement, a proof of his self-pessession; but 
he had been working at it for days. Dryden dashed off his ‘ Alexander's 
Feast’ in no time, but the labour of weeks was bestowed on it before it as- 
sumed its present shape. ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ is superior in force and fire to 
that Ode. Never did genius go at such a gallop—setting off at score, and 
making play, but without whip or spur, from starting to winning post. AlJ 
is Inspiration. His wife, with her weans a little way aside among the broom, 
Watched him at work as he was striding up and down the brow of the Scaur, 
and reciting to himself like one demenéed, 
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‘Now Tam, O Tam! had they been queans, 
A’ plump and strapping, in their teens ; 
Their sarks, instead o’ creeshie flannen, 
Becn snaw-white seventeen hunder linen! 
Thir breeks o’ mine, my only pair, 

That ance were plush, o’ guid blue hair, 
I wad hae gi’en them aff my hurdies, 
For ae blink o’ the bonnie burdies !’ 

*‘ His bonnie Jean must have been sorely perplexed—but she was familiar 
with all his moods, and like a good wife left him to his cogitations. It is 
‘all made out of the builder’s brain ;’ for the story that suggested it is no 
story at all, the dull lie of a drunkard dotard. From the poet’s imagination 
it came forth a perfect poem, impregnated with the native spirit of Scottish 
superstition. Few or none of our old traditionary tales of witches are very 
appalling—they had not their origin in the depths of the people’s heart— 
there is a meanness in their mysteries—the ludicrous mixes with the hor- 
rible—much matter there is for the poetical, and more perhaps for the pic- 
turesque—but the pathetic is seldom found there—and never—for Shaks- 
peare we fear was not a Scotsman—the sublime. Let no man therefore 
find fault with ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ because it strikes not a deeper chord. It 
strikes a chord that twangs strangely, and we know not well what it means. 
To vulgar eyes, too, were such unaccountable on-goings most often revealed 
of old, such seers were generally doited or dazed—half-born idiots or neer- 
doweels in drink. Had Milton’s Satan shown his face in Scotland, folk 
either would not have known him, or thought him mad. The devil is much 
indebted to Burns for having raised his character without impairing his in- 
dividuality.” 


One sample more from a criticism almost as extraordinary and 
entertaining as the poem itself :— 


** The question is what business ? Was it a ball given on the anniversary 
of the Fall ? 
** ¢ There sat auld Nick in shape o’ beast ,; 
A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large 
To gie them music was his charge :’ 


and pray who is to pay the piper ? We fear that young witch Nannie! 


‘ For Satan glower’d, and fidg’d fu’ fain, 
And hotch’d and blew wi’ might and main:’ 


and this may be the nuptial night of the Prince—for that tyke is he—of the 


Fallen Angels! 
** How was Tam able to stand the sight, ‘ glorious and heroic’ as he was, 


of the open presses ? 
‘** Coffins stood round like open presses, 
That shaw’d the dead in their last dresses ; 
And by some devilish cantraip slight, 
Kach in its cauld hand held a light.’ 
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Because, show a man some sight that is altogether miraculously dreadful, 
and he either faints or feels no fear. Or say rather, let a man stand the 
first glower at it, and he will make comparatively light of the details. 
There was Auld Nick himself, there was no mistaking him, and there 
were 


eT + 


“¢ Wither’d beldams, auld and droil, 
tigweodie hags wad spean a foal, 

Lowping an’ flinging—’ 
to such a dancing what cared T'am who held the candles? He was bede- 
villed, bewarlocked and bewitched, and therefore 

* Able 

To note upon the haly table, 

A murderer’s banes in gibbet airns ; 

Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen’d bairns ; 

A thief, new-cutted frae a rape, 


Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape, 


Five tomahawks, wi’ bluid red rusted ; 

Five scimitars, wi’ murder crusted ; 

A garter, which a babe had strangled ; 

A knife, a father’s throat had mangled, 

Whom his ain son o’ life bereft, | 

The gray hairs yet stack to the heft.’ 
This collectien has all the eflect of a sclection. The bodies were not placed 
there; but following each other’s heels, they stretched themselves out of 
their own accord upon the haly table. They had received a summons to 
the festivals, which murderer and murdered must obey. But mind ye, Tam 
could not see what you see. Who told him that that garter had strangled a 
babe? That that was a parricide’s knife? Nobody—and that is a flaw. 
For Tam looks with his bodily eyes only, and can know only what they 
show him; but Burns knew it, and believed Tam knew it too ; and we 
know it fer Burns tell us, and we believe Tam as wise as ourselves ; for we 
turn Tam—the poet himself being the only real warlock of them all. 

“You know why that haly table is so pleasant to the apples of all those evil 

eyes? They feed upon the dead, not merely because they love wickedness, 
but because they inspire it intothe quick. Who ever murdered his father 
but at the instigation of that ‘ towzie tyke, black, grim and large?’ Who 
but for him ever strangled her new-born child ? Scimitars and tomahawks ! 
Why, such weapons never were in use in Scotland. True. But they have 
long been in use in the wilderness of the western world, and among the 
Orient cities of Mahoun, and his empire extends to the uttermost parts of 
the earth.’’ 


More words from us would be vain: therefore we close with two 
short passages from the tear-drawing, the joy-giving Essay. ‘‘ We 
never think of the closing years of Burns’s life without feeling what 
not many seem to have felt, that much more of their unhappiness 
is to be attributed to the mistaken notion he had unfortunately 
taken up, of there being something degrading in genius in writing 
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jor money, than perhaps to all other causes put together, however 
unsuitable that may have been to a poet. By persisting in a line 
of conduct pursuant to that persuasion, he kept himself in perpetual 
poverty; and though it is not possible to blame him severely for 
such a fault, originating as it did in the generous enthusiasm of the 
poetical character, a most serious fault it was, and its consequences 
were most lamentable.” ‘* All the poetry, by which he was sud- 
denly made so famous, had been written, as you know, without the 
thought of money having so much as flitted across his mind. The 
delight of embodying in verse the visions of his inspired fancy—of 
awaken!ng the sympathies of the few rustic auditors in his own nar- 
row circle, whose hearts he well knew throbbed with the same 
emotions that are dearest to humanity all over the wide world—that 
had been at first all in all to him—the young poet exulting in his 
power and in the proof of his power—till as the assurance of his 
soul in its divine endowment waxed stronger and stronger, he beheld 
his country’s muse with the holly-wreath in her hand, and bowed 
his head to receive the everlasting halo.” ‘These and other frag- 
mentary sentences we have thrown into our larger type, knowing 
that they are worthy of being read in letters of gold; but at the 
same time knowing that they will be studied in whatever shape and 
size by many thousands and in many lands, heralding the plough- 
man bard with new acclamations, and embalming with sweetest in- 
cense his genius and character. 








Art. X1V.—The Mountains and Lakes of Switzerland, with Descriptive 
Sketches of other Parts of the Continent. By Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. 


London : Longman. 


Mrs. Brav, the well-known author of a number of works, her hus- 
band, the worthy vicar of Tavistock, and her nephew, Mr. A. Kempe, 
made a continental tour in the summer of 1839. From London 
they proceeded to Ostend, the untravelled parson suffering dread- 
fully from sea-sickness, although his wife weathered the storm like 
an old sailor. From Ostend they made their way by railroad to 
Brussels, thence by diligence to Strasburg, where hiring a voiturier, 
they were conveyed through Switzerland, from Kehl, descending the 
Rhine. An excursion into Holland added to their tour. 

Had any one asked us what we were to expect from such a sum- 
mer journey, we should have said—Nothing that has not been told 
and written a thousand times before; and in one sense we would 
have been in the right; for as tothe description of scenes and 
localities so often admired, what can be seen or fancied that has 4 
particle of noveltyin it? If Mrs. Bray had therefore asked us, would 
it be worth while for her to work up her memoranda into a series of 
letters, addressed to her brother, with the view of afterwards pub- 
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lishing them, we should have said, decidedly, No, or that however 
interesting her descriptions might be to a family circle, or to her 
own relations and immediate friends, the world would not take them 
in such a kindly mood, especially when a great portion of the matter 
consists of egotistical gossip, domestic affairs, and mere family 
feelings and concerns. But in saying—No, we should have spoken 
rashly ; for although we have sometimes yawned over the tedious 
and oft-recurring accounts of personal discomforts, and of my 
“ husband’s” or my ‘‘ nephew’s” proceedings, there is yet such a 
thorough honesty in the descriptions, such a confiding friendship in 
the sentiments, as if all who can or will read the work were on fami- 
liar terms with the writer, and sucha piquancy in the egotism, even 
in the twaddie, that one not only is pleased with the book, but likes 
the author of it the more, the further that he reads. ‘The authors, 
we should have said; for the vicar’s journal has contributed very 
considerably to the production, under the title of ‘ First Impres- 
sions of a Sexagenarian,” which are interspersed, these being not 
unworthy of his sex and of his station. Even in the lady’s part of 
the work, however, there are solid things, as well as much that is 
lively, and sometimes what is new. Her antiquarianism is racy 
and rich ; her criticisms are independent, although perhaps at times 
singular ; while both husband and wife are distinctly seen and deve- 
loped in what they say and think, the best of all evidences of the 
honesty and naive simplicity of the parties; things always agree- 
able and worth looking upon. And then the parties are so tho- 
roughly Kinglish, loving everything that is home-bred and that reminds 
them of home, and cherishing such an aversion of al] that 1s foreign 
if their habitual modes are opposed or opinions departed from, that, 
whether it be mustachios or Catholic ceremonies, they must speak 
out. 

There is thus reality in the work, as well as matter. ‘There are 
many proofs of intelligence, of varied reading, of serious reflection, 
and on the part of the vicar, of classical learning. And that the 
writers think for themselves is abundantly shewn by the frequent 
departure from the rapture and enthusiasm which more common- 
place and less competent tourists would indulge in. And be the 
Singularity well or ill-founded, it is never affected. Mrs. Bray and 
the Sexagenarian are both too self-satisfied to be that. 

We now pluck out a variety of specimens, beginning with some of 
the good-humoured and exceedingly self-complacent gossiping of 
the lady. The voyage to Ostend will furnish us with the first, 
during which good Mr. Bray was sorely prostrated :-— 


“T was compelled to find a seat on one of the benches. And now be- 
gan what may truly be called the horrors of the passage. One after the 
other, every passenger on board, excepting a very few among the gentle- 
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men, and myself amongst the ladies, became sick. Not only were the 
berths and sofas in the several cabins filled, but even the floors of those 
apartments were covered with the sick. My nephew, on first feeling il}, 
betook himself to his berth. My husband remained where he was, sitting 
by my side on the fixed bench on deck, but in sucha state as to render all 
attempts on my part to give him the least assistance perfectly useless. He 
was so ill, he seemed more dead than alive, and to be quite indifferent to 
the spray of the sea, which, as the weather grew worse towards sun-down, 
increased upon us, and came in such showers, that had not the captain, who 
complimented me on being the best sailor he had amongst the passengers, 
lent me a watch-coat, as thick and rough as a bear’s hide, F must have been 
wet through. But for the ifuess of Mr. Bray, I should, notwithstanding 
all this, have enjoyed the closing in of the day, amid such a wild waste of 
waters, a scene of such utter desolation as that which presented itself on 
every side when we lost sight of land. But his illmess made me wish for 
nothing but the port at Ostend; for though I wrapped him up, and chafed 
his hands, he continued as cold as death; and, I faneied, to a certain extent, 
stupefied ; for, although he every now and then raised his head, as well as 
he could, and looked at so fime a sight as that presented by the waves (as 
they rolled on dashing themselves against the sides of the steamer, in a sheet 
of boiling foam, and, receding, left us in the very hollow they had made), 
yet be seemed scarcely excited by the spectacle ; and only some slight re- 
mark, uttered in so feeble a tone I could scarcely hear it, escaped his lips.” 


Let us next have a morsel of the Vicar’s experience as communi- 


cated by his own pleasant pen. Hs sleepings and beddings con- 
cerned him considerably :— 


‘*My passport describes me truly as six pieds Anglais de taille: now 
mast of the beds I have been in on the Continent are, I believe, an ineh or 
two short of it. It is supposed that, by the relaxation of the nerves and 
sinews, we measure more asleep than when awake; judge, therefore, how 
little I could be at ease in a bed of such dimensions. The only chance of 
lying at my full length was by putting myself in a diagonal direction. — It is 
true that, by the elevation of the bolster and a Jarge square pillow, the body 
may be placed in a kind of recumbent posture, as that of Theseus in the 
Elgin marbles; but it is not to be expected that every Englishman will 
take lessous of a French posture-master, or that, if he did, his body would 
be so supple as that of his neighbour’s. As thus I lay, I could only compare 
myself to an Egyptiam figure cut in granite, equally stiff and immoveable. 
The bed at Ostend, indeed, was more like an Egyptian sarcophagus than it 
was hike what we call a bed in England; and the super-strueture had no 
small resemblance to a pyramid, though by nomeans of so durable a nature. 
My wife says that, when she first visited France, she happened to seat her- 
self upon one of the curtains, and drew down upon her head the pole, canopy, 
and all together. In a posture less easy than that of an armed Templar, my 
toes were at right angles with my heels; and as this is the attitude in which 
I am sometimes forced to place myself, in order to get rid of the cramp, it 
reminded me but too frequently (did 1 but occasionally forget it) of my 
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cramped position; and, to add to my discomfort, the sole of my foot came 
more than once im contact (from the impossibility of tucking in the clothes) 
with the foot-board of the bed, rendered still colder by French polish.” 


Anent beds Mrs. Bray tells us that the chambermaids on the 
continent have, for the most part, a master-key, so that they can at 
all times enter your apartment. ‘The beds are as various as the 
imagination can conceive: sometimes you sleep on feathers, some- 
times on wool, sometimes on horse-hair, or it may be upon straw. 
‘«‘T have seen mattresses of this kind in Switzerland, with a couple 
of holes left in them, into which the chambermaids thrust their 
hands, in order to shake up the straw, and so you have your bed.” 
The sheets, should you happen to have them, are never mangled. 
“You have them smelling lke spermaceti (so offensive is the 
soap), and just as they were dried, after washing in the river.” We 
now give a slight notice of “ my nephew,” and a touch of classic- 
ism. The vicar writes :— 


“We left Brussels in the diligence, being fortunate enough to get the 
coupé to ourselves. This, excepting the difliculty of getting into it, is as 
comfortable as a post-chaise; indeed, in point of room, more so. It was 
the first time I had ever been drawn by three horses abreast. I compared 
this clumsy machine to one that probably was still more clumsy, namely, a 
triumphal car. ‘if so,’ said my wife’s nephew, who was seated in the 
middle, ‘I have the greatest pretensions to be considered the conqueror.’ 
‘Yes.’ 1 replied, ‘ while your aunt is the victory te crown you with laurel, 
and I the slave to remind you that you are mortal.’ ” 


The tea which they got was most detestable, but yet the uncle for 
atime, and Alfred throughout, drank it with avidity. Says Mrs. 


Bray, of one occasion :— 


“T was so faint with fatigue and hunger, I preferred taking supper with 
Mr. Bray to tea with my nephew; and, indeed, nothing but such a deter- 
mined taste for everything that bore but the form of tea could have induced 
him to swallow such infusions of gooseberry and other leaves as he managed 
to get down under the name of that most pleasant drink. 1 soon found that 
a potage (that is, a kind of milk-soup with vermicelli in it) was the best sub- 
stitute I could hit upon when fatigued and hungry of an evening, as I really 
could not swallow the messes of tea over which my nephew and Mr. Bray 
used to regale themselves ; till, at last, the latter gave it up, but the former 
never did. The preparation for it was formidable; there used to be sucha 
difficulty, frequently such an impossibility, of getting the waiters to under- 
stand that it was absolutcly necessary to make the water boil before my 
nephew could make his imaginary tea; and then there was such a set of 
crazy and perilous tea-urns and kettles, and such substitutes for those uten- 
sils ; and once he had his hot water ladled out of a great cauldron by an old 
woman who might have passed for one of the witches in ‘Macbeth.’ Not 
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unfrequently, stove, kettle, and all, were brought into the room ina machine, 
in shape something like a portable Roman altar ; yet even where there was, 
this apparatus, there was difficulty, and disappointment, and delay, in attempt- 
ing to accomplish the object of boiling the water: and if that operation 
proved successful, it generally only drew out the stronger the detestable 
flavour of the compound of dry leaves intended to represent the tea. On 
such occasions I never spared my nephew, for I had been very earnest with; 
him toinduce him to purchase some small stock before we left England. 
But he, putting more faith in the ‘ Handbook’ than in my experience, slighted 
my counsel: and on the faith of Mr. Murray’s assurance that good tea 
would be found in Switzerland, he went on expecting to meet with it every 
where, but found it nowhere after he left Brussels.” 


Mrs. Bray frequently quotes Murray’s ‘“‘ Hand-book,” and not 
always to corroborate its statements. Here is an instance in addi- 
tion to the one just seen :— 


‘Our landlord of the Crown was a young, and really, for his station,. 
quite a gentlemanly person; he spoke German, French, and English; he 
said he had been in England for some time, in the family of a clergyman in 
Kent. The apartments we occupied at his house were elegantly furnished, 
remarkably nice, and we fared well at a very moderate cost. We found our: 
host in great distress of mind on account of his inn being almost universally 
shunned by the English. This arose from a censure passed upon it in the 
‘ Hand-book of Switzerland.’ How this happened he declared he could 
not even conjecture, unless it might be that some enemy had misrepresented. 
him to Mr. Murray. His father told me, with tears in: his eyes, that it had 
nearly ruined the house ;. and when I informed him that I knew Mr. Mur- 
ray very well, that both that gentleman and his family were friends I highly 
esteemed, and that on my return to England I would lose no time to lay 
the case of the Crown at Schafthausen before him,. the gratitude of both: 
father and son seemed to know no bounds.”’ 


Hand-books and Guides, we may hence gather, carry authority 
with them beyond what we think we ourselves would fully trust to, 
seeing that the describer must generally speak from his own expe- 
rience, probably being of the shortest or most inadequate duration, 
of some special occasion, or perhaps only from random _hearsay.. 
We may suppose, however, that these books and the fear of their 
publication put the keepers of houses for the reception of travellers 
upon their mettle. 

Our next extract will exhibit Mrs. Bray as a portrait-painter. 
The character was a German waiter (commissionaire) of an hotel ; 
‘a little man, about thirty years old, well dressed, had shrewd 
features, a dark complexion, a small sharp voice, and a halt in his 
gait.” He was a votary of Apollo, and “ might, possibly, be 
indebted for the lameness of his leg to that of his verses.” He had 


a most voluble tongue. Mrs. Bray could compare it to nothing but 
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« the flow of steam as I had seen it pour itself forth, with such un- 
controllable fury, from the engine, on board the boat to Ostend.” 
His Anglo-mania, too, was extraordinary. This is the account of 
his flow of eloquence, and his ardent admiration of the English 
he seemed to be labouring under :— 


“A very midsummer madness in whatever referred” to our country or 
people ; for though his office, style, and title was that of guide at the Zih- 
ringer, to no other people than the English would he do the honour of 
exercising any part of his vocation. To such a height had he carried this 
frenzy, that when the Grand Duke of Baden had come to Friburg, and was 
desirous of being shewn about the place, the guide could not be found ; he 
had purposely concealed himself, because he would not be called upon to 
conduct a German, though he was a prince, to see the curiosities of his own 
town and minster! Such was the rapidity of this man’s discourse, that 
nothing checked it—nothing caused a pause,—not even the necessity of 
breathing ; for he seemed to have acquired the art of speaking with that 
continuation which requires neither pause, nor full stops, nor subject; words 
being all-sufficient, and one rambling thought rushing in after another with- 
out the slightest direction of the judgment, as toconnexion or arrangement, 
or any of those impertinences that trammel a genius of an order less origi- 
nal in discourse. I confess I was quite overpowered with astonishment, and 
eould only look and smile in wonder at such a curious and eccentric cha- 
racter ; entertaining no small respect for the perseverance and the talent 
which had enabled a man, in his sphere of life, to instruct himself, acquire 
such a knowledge of our language, and to do what was yet more difficult— 
to compose in it both prose and verse. There was also, notwithstanding all 
that was comic and ludicrous in his address, something of generosity in 
what he called the sentiments of his character, that made you respect the 
right feeling of the man, though you could not help laughing at the manner 
in which he gave it expression. He would have been a rich subject for 
Mathews, had he been disposed to give a picture of German sentimentality 
in an English dress. Scarcely had we obtained a breathing space in the 
discourse, scarcely had we recovered from the first feeling of wonder into 
which we had been surprised, when our man of letters, like one of those 
poets of whom. we have Pope’s well-known assurance, that— 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land— 
gave us new cause for admiration by reciting, off-hand, a considerable por- 
tion of his poem, called ‘ The Storm ;’ pulling out of his pocket, as he did 
so, a couple of pamphlets, being printed copies of the same, one of which 
he handed to my nephew and the other to myself.” 


We must allow room for specimens of the waiter, and Cicerone’s 


poetry as well as prose. Here is an extract from the opening 
scene :— 


‘* World’s stormy scenes, the unmeasured fields on high, 
Rolling their diversified struggles by, 
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Say, Muse, high throned! the howling storms impart, 
All-wise, thou knowest the secrets of the heart. 
Thy superior worth, not of mortal kind, 

Glides from thy heart, and all-considering mind. 
Deep skill’d in past, present, and future fates, 

At every time hurtful wiles antedates ; 

Then with benign vote to the last unfold 

Wild tempests, strong assaults, and attempts bold; 
The storm’s furious contests, involving all, 
Contriving lofty forest-mountain’s fall, 

Their convulsions in tempestuous array, 

And Schwarzwald scenes by this canto convey.” 


The poem concludes with a compliment to Iingland, which for 


the sake of the fair dames who read the Monthly Review we copy 
out :— 


** Hail, old England! sacred for hero’s breast— 
Revered for freedom, and with freedom blest ; 
Where generous feeling and virtue prevail, 

And trade and valour around her isle sail; 

Where sense of honour guides Britains with smile, 
And freemen protect her sea-begirt isle. 

No hostile intruding power hurts the laws,— 
Laws of freedom, and every righteous cause. 

Ky’en when war’s tumult afar did astray, 

And ruled others with arbitrary sway, 

Thou, lone of Europe, scornst to be his slave, 

Thy all-conquering fleets kept your shores all save ; 
Blest in dear highlands, and vales, and fair lond, 
High, eminent, of valour ever fond.’ ” 


The following is a sample of his moral sentiment and philosophy 
dressed in prose, the subject being the choice of a profession. 


Says Mrs. Bray :— 


“ As well as I can recollect, these were his words :—‘ Mild ideas of satis- 
faction I consider to be inconsistent with arbitrary basenesses and iniquity 
that hurt other good natured men’s better feelings, as I say in my summary 
treatise of the minster and steeple of Friburg in Baden—(the lady has got 
my treatise). We may advance in moral policies from cruel rivalships and 
discordant jealousies to a conduct of decency in concordance with ingenious 
amativeness and the love of man; and avoid prodigal dilapidations of the 
social orders, by not interfering with systematic good, in other men’s getting 
their bread by the different ways in which they advance, by the means of 
persuasive industry, to do the rights of all mysterious trades and occupa- 
tions in the businesses in which they set up. I never could conciliate 1t 
my own sensations of the simplicity of our forefathers’ hospitality and 
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exemplary virtues, having attained the zenith of perfection, as they did, in 
the super-abundance of constructions of Gothic architecture in the minster 
and steeple of Friburg in Baden, to give degenerating wounds, and to 
awake cruel frauds, in taking up any path of life where others, shunning 
the pathless wilderness of vices and follies (as I have said in my treatise, in 
the last page)—I never could do these selfish bratalities. And so, anxious 
to promote ingenious happiness, and parsimoniously leading an ever kind 
life for the love of man, I thought that to learn English,’ &c.” 


We must now rise as regards the weight and value of the matter, 
which consists of criticism the reverse of being hackneyed, for even 
the celebrated cathedral of Strasburg is subjected to severe scrutiny, 
and far from complimentary remark. Then who would dare to 
speak of the Rhine in the following strain, unless it were one capa- 
ble and desirous of forming an unbiassed opinion, and also of dis- 


tinctly giving reasons for the judgment ? The description, besides, 
is good :— 


“First, then, although the banks are in many places of vast height, yet 
are they generally too sloping to produce a striking effect. There are very 
few precipitous rocks, and none of those are of the fine forms and colour 
of our Morwel rocks in Devon, which are not half so high. Indeed, one 
great defect in the rock scenery of the Rhine is its want of good colour. 
There is in it little of variety, and still less of richness—no woods on the 
sides of the eminences above the mighty river, but a never-ending succes- 
sion of low, stunted, unpicturesque vineyards; and these rendered more 
disagreeable to the eye by an additional formality—that of walls to divide 
or bank them up. ‘The earth, we are informed, having in very many 
places been brought to the spot to make a bed of soil for the vineyards, 
needs such support, or it would fall down the slopes of the eminences.”’ 


We follow the critic and the painter into Holland, which :— 


‘Has not even the slightest approach to the picturesque in any of its ob- 
jects. Canals, often like ditches in character and smell, run in straight lines 
for miles and miles, together on every side. Sometimes they are com- 
pletely covered with duck- weed. Long rows of mop-stick trees frequently 
adorn both them and the road-side. Every now and then you see a Dutelr 
villa, or a country-house situated near the read as you pass along; and in 
these I invariably observed that the summer-house which decorates their 
gardens is placed close to the side of the duek-weeded ditches, frequently 
overhanging them; so that the eompany who are seated in these retreats 
may have the best possible opportunity of enjoying the smell which arises 
from the green and stagnated waters beneath. However as the Dutch are 
the greatest smokers on the face of the earth, (though my husband thinks 
the Germans equal them), the fumes of tobacco may in some measure over- 
come those of the nuisance whose precincts they seem to delight in with a 
taste so unique. 


“In their gardens may often be seen Chinese bridges croSsing some 
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minor or connecting canal. Cupids made of lead, fat, winged, and punchy, 
are likewise now and then observed standing on one foot and lifting up the 
other, as if these attempts at a flying motion had suddenly been converted 
into a fossil state, for nothing can appear of a more fixed or immoveable 
nature than such heathen gods of Dutch fashioning. Flower-beds in stiff 
rows, and flower-pots, no less formally arranged, are also conspicuous adorn- 
ments in the garden of Mynheer. Allis, of course, very neat, for I am 
convinced the flowers themselves would be scrubbed and dusted would they 


admit such rough handling.” 
Again,— 


** As you drive on you see the speckled cows of Paul Potter and Berg- 
hem grazing on every side in low marshy fields, one field being divided 
from another, not by hedge-rows as in England, but by ditches and canals, 
Cows and pasturage are most abundant; yet I never once tasted butter in 
Holland that I could eat, accustomed as I had been to the excellent butter 
of Devonshire. Considering the quantity of fine grass there is in this 
country, I never could comprehend how this could be, till it was by chance 
explained to me soon after our return to England. My husband held a 
court, as lord of the manor of Cudlipp town, near Tavistock, and I went 
with him to keep the feast: many farmers were present; from one, a most 
intelligent old man, who had a great knowledge of cattle, I learned, that 
experience had proved to him beyond all question, that the excellence of 
the cream from which butter is made, and on which the flavour of butter 
entirely depends, arises solely from the purity of the water drunk by the 
cows: no wonder, therefore that the Dutch cows, that suck in nothing bet- 
ter than the impurities of ditch-water in marshy grounds and duck-weeded 
canals, produce a cream that becomes rancid and disagreeable when formed 
into butter. And I may here also remark, that the water used generally 
for drinking in Holland is so extremely unwholesome, that it frequently 
makes strangers very ill: this is more especially the case in Rotterdam.” 


We conclude with two anecdotes. The first keeps us still in 
Dutch-land :— 


‘‘ The king is in the habit of speaking to his subjects with the utmost 
kindness and familiarity. As he was walking in one of the bye-streets of 
the Hague, on being overtaken by a shower of rain, he saw some childien at 
play near the door of a poor dwelling, and asked if he might shelter him- 
self under it. Being réquested by their mother to walk in, he inquired 
where her husband was; when, bursting into tears, she said that he had 
long been buried in the field of Waterloo. The king asked her name, and, 
on hearing it, said he did not recollect that it was on the pension-list, and 
expressed his wonder that she had not presented her petition. She said 
that she had done so again and again, but that the minister refused to 
receive it. The king then took down her name, and all particulars respect- 
ing her late husband ; saw the minister, and expressed his displeasure, tell- 
ing him that he would discard him if he so conducted himself again, and 
ordered the pension, together with the arrears, to be paid to the poor 
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widow. His majesty once was passing by when a milk-woman fell with her 
barrow, and so hurt herself that she could not proceed with it. He not 
only helped her up, gave her more than the worth of what she had lost, but 
wheeled the barrow himself to the spot whither she was going.” 


This of Fuseli, at Zurich:— 


“The following anecdote respecting Fuseli’s extravagance as a painter was 
related tome by poor Charles Stothard :—He called one day on Fuseli, and 
found him very busy. A canvass so large as to fill one side of his painting 
room was before him—the work far advanced. In one of the lower corn- 
ers might be seen a bit of the end of a boat. At the top of the picture, in 
the opposite corner, a bit of the top of a rock, darkness and water between. 
Stretched right across the whole canvas, one peaked toe just touching 
the boat, the uplifted arm, on the other side, just touching the rock above, 
was seen the flying figure of a man of proportions as colossal as the canvas, 
all the muscles of his form marked as strongly as if they had been bared 
by the dissecting knife ; his eyes flaring, his mouth open, his hair stand- 
ingonend. ‘Mr. Fuseli,’ said Charles Stothard, ‘what have we here ?’ 
— Dat is Villiam Tell, jompping out of de boate,’ exclaimed Fuseli, 
in astentorian voice, flourishing in one hand the pallet, and in the other the 
pencil. ‘ Bless me, Mr. Fuseli, where will he alight when landed ?” 


These ample specimens cannot but recommend Mrs. Bray's 
“ Mountains and Lakes of Switzerland;” and shew that the 
work is informing as well as gossiping; and above all that it is 
unique. 





Arr. XV. 

1. Elegiac Extracts from Tibullus and Ovid: with English Introductions 
and Notes. By Witttam Ramsay. M.A. London: Nutt. 1840. 
2. Nuces Philosophice; or the Philosophy of Things as developed from 

the study of the Philosophy of Words. By Ep. Jounson, Ese. No. I. 

London: Simpkin. 1840. 

Tere is an affinity in the purpose of these two publications, 
although they go to work in very different ways; and indeed in 
the competency and taste of the authors ; for Mr. Ramsay is not 
only a ripe scholar, accurately accomplished, but a man of sound 
enlarged judgment, while the other is about as opinionative and 
superficial a person as it was ever our misfortune to encounter. 

Mr. Kamsay’s Extracts, he being Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Glasgow, is intended for students, but addressed to 
them in a spirit and with an ability, as well as measured discretion, 
calculated to be of great service to the advanced classical scholar ; 
while it must tend to form the taste of the generous and hearty in- 
quirer into the principles of language and the meaning of things. 
And all this the book does by means of engaging the student’s en- 
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thusiasm instead of occupying him with dry, empty, or abstract 
ideas ; so that had boys at school or lads at college been generally 
habituated to Mr. Ramsay’s system of reading the Latin Classics, 
we should have had multitudes of warm instead of pedantic scholars, 
and thousands of readers who, instead of regarding words alone jin 
their literary repulsiveness, would have weighed and estimated them 
according to their intrinsic signification, as well as discovered in 
their etymological history curious and instructive incidents, or evi- 
dences of things. 

The method of pursuing the study of the ancient classics has 
not only been absurd but unnatural, if one considers the real and 
useful purposes of studying dead languages, which are the parents of 
the living, and the treasures of bygone intelligence; for one of 
the consequences most generally experienced has been thorough dis- 
like of all that has been learnt at school or college in these depart- 
ments, and an unpractical waste of years. ‘The system has been so 
monstrously absurd and preposterous, as not merely to hammer into 
boys the translations of Greek and Roman authors, before they 
had any accurate, not tosay warm know!edge of their mother tongue, 
but before they were capable of understanding the philosophy of lan- 
guage, or the beauty of investiture which the human mind is cupa- 
ble of bestowing upon its natural thoughts. And as if to render the 
study the more repulsive and unprofitable, the system as been to 
confine boys or students to what appear to them to be arbitrary rules 
of declension and conjugation, construction and syntax, rather than 
to enliven their minds with lessons. and illustrations on the genius of 
the language, its remarkable indexes of thought, and its consan- 
guinity, with all other expressions of mind and meaning in the stu- 
dent’s own tongue, and the tongues of other nations. 

Now Professor Ramsay has gone to work in a way totally differ- 
ent from the hackneyed and repulsive system of our schools and pub- 
lic seminaries, and in a rational as well as engaging manner too; 
for while he analyze: and pursues interesting researches in an inter- 
esting style, generalizing at the same time, he brings home the in- 
stance and the lesson to our moral as well as our intellectual appre- 
ciations, shewing also how relatively and in the wide fields of asso- 
ciation every word, idea, and thought is combined, ramified and 
rendered suggestive. 

We may outline Mr. Ramsay’s method as well as purpose by 
saying thatin his Introductions and annotations he has sought, in @ 
manly and rational spirit, and, as if deeply sensible that he was ad- 
dressing thinking and associating beings, to make the student take 
an interest in the life as well as in the literary remains of his choice 
authors ; bringing also to his illustrations and comments a rich va- 
riety of kindred proofs and authorities, so as not merely to exhibit 
the meaning and value of words, but the manner in which they have 
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been transmuted and employed by different writers. Besides thus 
explaining words and phrases and fortifying their derivative as well 
as primitive meanings, the Professor has made his instances and 
quotations to illuminate the reader as respects the mythology, the 
antiquities, the philosophy, the coincidences with Scripture, &c. In 
thus illustrating customs, allusions, and doctrines, the student is led 
to read and appreciate cognate authors, and take delight in kindred 
and diversified thought ; at the very moment too, becoming more 
and more acquainted with the principles of language, special and uni- 
versal, the meaning of terms, the forms of construction, and the several 
styles and states of mind. ‘The study, according to the Professor’s 
instances and indications is both individual and general, positive 
and relative, direct and diffuse. He deals with reasons as well as 
with facts; and although he may have to encounter uncertainties, 
he never misses to educe serviceable instruction. 

But what is Mr. Johnson’s purpose, and what his execution ? 
His purpose appears to be to arrive at the meaning of words by 
pursuing them to their roots, and also to prove that every word had 
at first one distinct meaning, was significant of one distinct thing. 
We quote two or three passages :— 


“T look upon language as a dish of nuts, every word being a nut, and 
having a little bit of moral philosophy for its kernel. A word is the shell 
of the nut, and the meaning of the word its kernel. And as every shell 
contains its own proper kernel, so every word contains its own proper 
meaning. And as shells which contain no kernels are of no earthly use, 
save to amuse children, so words having no fixed signification, serve no 
other purpose than to amuse ‘children of a larger growth,’ unless it be to 
afford them matter of contention. 

“This being my opinion of words, it follows that we have only to crack 
these nuts, and the gross sum of all the kernels will give us the gross sum 
of all moral and political knowledge. But let me further illustrate, by 
another fable, the fact that words used in an arbitrary sense—words not 
having a fixed, universal, and determinate meaning not only do, but of 
necessity must produce error, confusion, and mischief.” 

‘If the legislators of a country would but first settle among themselves, 
what is to be uniformly understood by such words as right, wrong, good, 
bad, better, justice, improvement, reform, honour, dishonour, law, principle 
&e. &c., I think it is clear that much sound knowledge would take the place 
of much ridiculous opinion, that good argument would succeed to a mere 
noisy jargon, and confusion and much misery be superseded by good order, 
and an increase of human happiness. It would no longer happen as it 
does now, that the morality of one man is heinous in the eyes of another— 
that the ‘ right’ of to-day is the ‘ wrong’ of to-morrow—that what one man 
considers improvement, another believes to be deterioration—that justice 
often becomes injustice—honour, dishonour—principle, no principle at all 
—and law itself unlawful.” 
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Speaking of a positive standard by which the meaning of words 
may be regulated and universally established, Mr. Johnson says 
that he means— 


‘‘ A standard by which all men, not only oucurto regulate the meanings 
of the words they use, but by which they must regulate them, or else musy 
pay the penalty of that confusion, discord, mismanagement, and jarring 
interests, which we see everywhere pervading the great family of mankind; 
just as certainly as confusion, mismanagement, and failure, must be the lot 
of any fleet where the signals used to regulate the conduct of the ships are 
not understood by those. who use them, or by those for whose information 
they are exhibited. In either case it is not a matter of doubt—but a mat- 
ter of absolute and inevitable necessity.” 

**T mean that the word and its meaning are naturally, and necessarily, 
not arbitrarily, so associated in the mind, that whenever the word is pro- 
nounced, it instantly excites in the mind the idea or ideas of which that word 
is the signal. I say that this association in the mind is the reason of that 
word having been made the sign of that or those ideas, and no other. [ 
say that every word carries with it its own meaning, and that if it do not, 
it has no meaning at all. 1 say that the meaning of a word is not and can- 
not be arbitrary, but is inherent and intrinsic—that the word and its mean- 
ing are inseperable—that the meaning of a word belongs to it as a part of 
itself—that the word is given to the meaning and not the meaning to the 
word—that they are to each other in the relation of cause and effect, and 
the meaning is the cause of the word—that there is, therefore, a natu- 
ral relation between the sign and the thing signified, from which the word 
results—and that this natural relation is indestructible so long as the word 
remains a word, for as soon as that relation is destroyed, there is no longer 
any reason why a particular word should be made the sign of any one idea 
or set of ideas more than another, unless indeed it be universal consent, 
which can only be obtained with regard to the very commonest sensible 
objects—and, there being now no longer any reason why that particular 
word should represent any one particular idea, or set of ideas, more than 
another, it will soon be made the sign of fifty different ideas by fifty differ- 
ent people—and as soon as this happens, it ceases to be a word, having lost 
the great attribute of words, viz. the power of communicating ideas, and 
becomes a mere empty and senseless sound, meaning anything which he who 
uses it may choose to attach to it, and, therefore, meaning nothing at all to 
others, since it is manifest that a word which may mean anything, does, in 
reality, mean nothing. ’ 


He says, in reference to the study of moral metaphysics, that— 


‘The ignorance and error, in which the subject is wrapt, have chiefly 
arisen from the ignorance and error which prevail with regard to the nature, 
the uses, and significations of words. 

‘The earlier writers on language taught first that words are the signs of 
things, and afterwards that they are the signs of ideas; from which men 
have jumped to the conclusion that each separate word is the sign of a se 
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parate idea, which being a fallacy, has given birth to whole hosts of falla- 
cious opinions—‘ has caused’ as Horne Tooke says, ‘a metaphysical jargon, 
and a false morality.’ In the very infancy of language, it is indeed highly 

robable, that every single word was the sign of some single sensible object, 
and these words were sufficient for the bare purpose of communicating ideas. 
But as men multiplied—as the number of their ideas increased—as their 
wants became more numerous—as their intercourse with each other became 
more frequent—as their cccupation became more various, and important, aftd 
consequently their time became more precious, it became necessary not only 
that they should be able to communicate their ideas but that they should 
also be able to do so with expedition and rapidity. Necessity is the mother 
ofinvention. Accordingly, contrivances have been discovered whereby 
much time is saved in the communication of ideas. Words have been in- 
vented which are not themselves the signs of separate ideas, but of a vast 
number of ideas at one time ; or, if you prefer it, words which are the signs 
of other words. Thus in order to communicate the idea of a house, it 
would be sufficient to call ita thing consisting of bricks and mortar, and tiles, 
and timber, and floors, and stoves, and chimneys, and windows, and doors, 
&c. &c. But this would be exceedingly inconvenient, and would occupy 
far too much time. We therefore use the word House and make that word 
House stand for all the ideas of the several things of which a house is com- 
posed; or, if you prefer it, the word House stand as the sign of all those 
words which a man must use in order to describe the several parts of which 
a house is composed. Thus, apart from the ideas of the several things com- 
posing a house—that is, apart from the ideas of bricks, and mortar, and win- 
dows, and roof, &c., we have, of course, no idea conveyed by this word house. 
When the word Houss was first invented it did not bring to us a single 
idea which we had not before. What would you say of a man who should 
talk, and argue, and quarrel about the idea of a house, as an idea existing 
in his mind distinct and apart from the ideas of the several matters and 
things which constitute a house? You would say unhesitatingly that the 
man had in his mind no such idea—that it was impossible—and that he was, in 
fact, disputing about a word, amere sound, and not about an idea. For when 
the ideas of the bricks, and the mortar, and the wood-work, and the tiles, and 
the iron-work are removed from the mind, what has become of the idea of 
the house ? Of course it also has vanished. So of the words beauty, cha- 
rity, &c.” 


What is to be done to cure this ignorance and this error ?— 


‘“‘ Let moral philosophers study the laws to which men, in common with 
all other living beings, as well vegetable as animal, owes his general nature, 
so to speak, and also those other laws to which he owes his individual or 
characteristic and distinctive nature—let them, like the chemist, take these 
laws for their guide—and the science of chemistry, and the result of the 
study will be, not opinion, but knowledge. And it will be far less difficult. 
For the chemist requires a laboratory, and instruments, and furnaces, and 
machinery, and an almost infinite variety of substances upon which to ex- 
periment. The moral philosopher needs none of these. All his experi- 
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ments can be made upon himself. He has only to study his own nature— 
to watch the operations of his own mind. He who would solve a problem 
in algebra must first study the nature of numbers ; and he who would solve 
a problem in moral philosophy must first study the nature of man. The 
grand distinguishing attributes of the nature of man are the faculty of speech, 
and its result—-the multiplication of ideas, | And as he who would become 
master of the science of algabra must study not only the nature of 
numbers but also first make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
nature and use of algebraical signs, and figures which represent numbers ; so 
he who would become master of the science of moral philosophy must study 
not only the nature of ideas, but also the nature and use of those signs and 
figures of ideas, viz. words. 

It seems to me that legislators and popular instructors have almost 
entirely overlooked this subject—the study of human nature—or else have 
avoided it as not relevant to the object in view. ‘Thus hundreds of books 
have been written, and thousands of speeches spoken, without once stopping 
to enquire into the nature of that being towards whose welfare they are 
anxious to contribute. ‘They have sought to benefit him without stopping 
to enquire what is calculated to do so, and what not. 

Another reason why the study of moral philosophy has been so generally 
avoided as a science, is on account of the heaps of learned lumber with 
which it has been encumbered. Men are afraid to approach a study, the 
language of which is so loaded with learned, mysterious, and unintelligible 
terms. The writers on this subject have felt their own ignorance, and have 
sought to concealit under the mask of erudition—to mystify those whom they 
could not instruct—and to inspire into the minds of men a notion of superi- 
ority, as understanding things which nobody else can understand. Thus ren 
have acquired an idea that it is an exceedingly dry and uninteresting stady. 
But it is only dry and uninteresting because it is not understood. For the 
same reason the study of mathematics has acquired the double character of 
being the dryest of all possible studies, and also the most fascinating. Those 
who understand it have given it the one character, while it has only received 
the other from those who do not understand it. Why do all the world so 
much admire simplicity both of language and manners? Because simple 
language is so easily understood ; and we love simplicity of manners be- 
cause we can easily understand the actuating motive of those whose man- 
ners are unaffected, but not to those whose manners are artificial. Any 
science, therefore, may be made interesting by treating it in such a 
manner as to make it readily understood, and by the use of language 
which is simple, and a phraseology unencumbered with useless learning.” 


Without stopping to inquire whether all of these assertions are 
exactly correct, or whether they be wholly consistent with one 
another, we remark, that they are almost pure assertions, that they 
are but the repetition of what has been often said before, that verb- 
osity and dogmatism are their characteristics, and that much prac- 
tical use, as respects the ‘‘ Philosophy of Things,” is not likely to 
result from our author’s manner and developments, or even from 
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that of any other person who confines himself to mere verbal dis- 
tinctions and definitions, instead of regarding customs in things, 
and obdurate prejudices of thought. 

We deny that the laws of language or those of the constitution of 
man’s mind and its expression are, as Mr. Johnson seems to assert, 
as cognizable, and indeed as readily subjected to experiment, 
as the objects or materials with which the chemist has to deal. 
All the experiments of the moral philosopher, he declares, ‘‘ can be 
made upon himself ;” and he also with equal positiveness asserts, 
that these experiments are therefore the more easy and simple. 
The therefore we interpret in quite an opposite manner; and for 
this among other reasons,—because the moral philosopher has 
neither the adequate instruments, the settled and fixed phenomena, 


nor the power of manipulation in the use of these instruments and . 


their application to these phenomena, which the chemist can com- 
mand. The one has not the laboratory, the furnaces, the machi- 
nery, nor the tangible substances of the other. 

We need not, however, pursue these manifest distinctions and 
departures from analogy ; but at once pronounce that the difference 
and the difficulty are demonstrated by the very fact that ignorance 
and error prevail in the one departmeni, while certainty, truth, and 
unanimity predominate in the other ; and this is not merely the real 
out the natural result. 

With regard to Mr. Johnson’s competency of judgment and ex- 
ent of preparative knowledge and acquirements for the performance 
f the task he has set himself to perform, perhaps the following 

assage relative to the studies of theologians may shed some 
ght:— 


“* He has stored his mind with the wisdom of the ancients! Has he so? 
( will thank any one to tell me wherein the wisdom of the ancients con- 
isted. Was it in their belief of witchcraft and divination, aucuries and 
oracles? Was it in their belief of countless numbers of. presiding deities ? 
In the doctrine of the Monad, Duad, Triad. and Tetractys? In the dreams 
f the theorists and speculations of the Sebastikoi? J will thank any one 
‘ho has Plato and Aristotle by heart, and the Greek historians and tra- 
tedians at his fingers’ ends, to inform me of any one philosophical truth 
vhich he has derived from them. With the sole exceptions of geometry, 
od something approaching the truth in astronomy, what knew they of the 
laws of nature—the sole foundation of all knowledge? Their history is a 
able, and their philosophy a farce.” 


We do not attempt to argue, where argument is needless and 
facts are triumphant and notorious. But we may observe that this 
indicative passage is from a Dedication to ‘* the members of the 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Association,” Mr. Johnson being 
one of the number, comparing in a fulsomely flattering and selt- 

‘ngratulatory style his own profession with those of Theology and 
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Law ; his reiterated assertion being that the two latter are greatly 
inferior to the former one, not merely as respects the sphere of 
study, but the powers and habits of mind which it engages, 
develops, and matures. We quote some of his words :— 


‘* What then are the intellectual treasures which the young Christian 
divine can derive from his study of the heathen writers ? 

Secondly, he must make himself acquainted with the rhetoric, and the 
logic, and the metaphysics of the schools. That is to say, he must learn to 
reason, not according to truth, but according to rule. Thirdly, he is ex- 
pected to be well readin the early Theologians, the Fathers, and their 
commentators—large portions of whose works are devoted to the discussion 
of such knotty points as—whether Eve was created within or on the outside 
of Paradise—whether angels can, under any circumstances, eat, drink, and 
speak—whether angels had any share in the creation of Adam and Eve— 
whether virgins alone be admitted ‘ad collegium angelorum’—how man 
angels can stand, at one time, on the point of a fine needle (one of them cal- 
culate the exact number)—whether angels illuminate each other, &c. &c. 
See Treatise on the Celestial Hierarchy, by Dionysius the Areopagite—the 
question * De cognitione Angelorum’ of St. Thomas—the Thesaurus of 
Cocceius, &c. Much that has been written by these authors could not be 
tolerated in the present day as sufficiently decorous for publication. See 
Tertullian—the Pedagogue of Clemens Alexandrinus—and Chrysostom, 
as quoted by La Mothe le Vayer in his Hexameron Rustique, Journee Se- 
conde, This may be learning, but it is not knowledge. 

‘* Finally, whatever be the attainments which the student in divinity 
brings with him from college, they are but borrowed plumage which he 
cannot claim as his own. The thoughts and opinions which he has derived 
from the ancients are the thoughts and opinions of others—not his own. 
His own mind is merely the warehouse in which other men’s knowledge is 
garnered—if that can be called knowledge, which is but vague, specu- 
lative, and questionable opinion. 

And what are the intellectual attainments necessary to qualify the law- 
student for the exercise of his profession? To have (if it were possible) 
the statutes at large by heart—to store his memory with acts of parliament, 
and all such other writings as define the laws—and to have on the tip of 
his tongue, ready on all occasions, to hang a thief or save a thief, the pre- 
vious decision of previous judges, which can be brought to bear on doubtful 
cases. Here again the faculty of the mind called into operation is still 
the memory only. The knowledge of the most profound lawyer consists 
solely in his recollection of the opinions and writings of other men, whether 
in the shape of acts of parliament or of adjudged cases—or rather, it is net 
knowledge at all—it is but fallible opinion, and consequently may be, and 
much of it has already been, proved to be false. To the law-student 
also, three years are, as I believe, the allotted period of study. Nor am I 
questioning either the propriety of this term, or the necessity of law-learn- 
ing. I am only showing that it does not require a high order of intellect 
to master it, nor any large endowment of philosophical knowledge to be- 
come a profound lawyer. 
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“ Three years are also allotted by law for prosecuting the study of medi- 
cine and surgery. But how are these three years employed by the medical 
student? Not in loading the mind with heaps of mere opinions, and calling 
it knowledge. Not in learning by heart what other men have said and 
thought, and appropriating it as his own. But in observing and contem- 
plating the laws and operations of nature for himself. In finding out for 
himse!f THAT WHIcu 1s—which is the sole foundation and ‘ ultima linea’ of 
all human knowledge—which is, in fact, knowledge itself. Every other 
species of so-called knowledge may be, and is disputed, and often contro- 
verted, while THIS ALONE remains immutable, eternal, and incotrovertible. 
And what is the nature of his principal studies? Having first acquired a 
respectable share of classical learning (and but little is sufficient of that 
which is merely ornamental), the student in medicine and surgery is not 
considered by the law competent to administer a dose of rhubarb to an in- 
fant until he has devoted three years to the study of anatomy, surgery, che- 
mistry, pharmaceutics, physiology, pneumatics, botany, the doctrines of 
light, heat, and electricity, and indeed nearly the whole round of philoso- 
phical learning. Nor is he.even now considered competent. He must 
prove, by examination, that he has not only studied, but that he has ac-, 
quired. And in his examination there is scarcely one of the sciences in 
which he may not be questioned, and rejected if he answer improperly. A 
student only the other day narrowly escaped rejection for not being able to 
tell on the instant the exact ratio according to which the intensity of heat 
increases from the earth’s circumference towards its centre. 


“ A respectable share of classical learning!” Why, there is not 
one in ten «* medical practitioners who have obtained a respectable 
share of classical learning, much less of philosophical, or even of 
mechanical. The fact is notorious too, that a great proportion of 
them are mere sciolists in theological studies and religious opinions, 
—materialists, in short, just as if their acquaintance with the won- 
derful conformation of the human frame, entitled them to pronounce 
it the nicest and the most perfect, the ne plus ultra of Divine crea- 
tion, power and wisdom. But to bring the matter to a positive con- 
clusion and in a single sentence by one test, let the reader and im- 
partial comparer ask and answer this question—in the republic of 
letters, do the monuments and remains of medical men constitute 
one tithe of those which proclaim and have handed down to us the 
names and works of Theologians and Lawyers, not merely in Eng- 
land, but in every civilised country in ancient and modern times. 

It would have given us pleasure had it been consistent with our 
opinions, to have spoken of Mr. Johnson’s “ Philosophy of Things” 
in a different strain. We may hereafter, as the work proceeds, 
which is to appear in monthly parts, find reason to speak more 
favourably ; for assuredly the field chosen admits of extensive cul- 
ture and curious illustration. But even although cultivated and 
illustrated, we do not expect that the produce will have such practi- 
cal value as the author anticipates. One thing certainly will not be 
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the result, though fondly contemplated by Mr. Johnson—it will 
never ‘supply the place of the Pickwick and Nickleby literature of 
the present day,”” whatever be the morsels of substantial food which 
the author promises to furnish ; for these must be comparativel 
dry, even although he had the power and taste to render them rich, 
sound, and highly flavoured. 
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Art. XVI.—The Second Funeral of Napoleon; in Three Letters to Miss 
Smith, of London. And the Chronicle of the Drum. By Mr. M. A. 
Tirmarsu. London: Cunningham. 

Our serio-satirical friend Titmarsh has here, by pen and pencil, given a 
good yet sarcastic account, of the theatrical pageant that so recently turned the 
heads of the French at the re-interment of Bonaparte’s bones. His narra- 
tive of the event is historically correct, in the first place, beginning at St. He- 
lena, and ending at Paris. But, secondly, his mode of moralizing, and the 
matter of his comments, are new and philosophic, although not always ex- 
tremely happy. Touches and bits, however, are excellently well pointed ; 
—his taste, his feelings, and principles, prevent him from ever giving offence 
by a mockery of the real solemnities of death and the tomb, or of natural 
grief anddecent mourning. We must give samples of these letters, where it 
only on account of the celebrated Miss Smith, of London, whose name we 
delight to keep before the public. Take some Titmarshish remarks on 
history :— 

‘* It is no easy task in this world to distinguish between what is great in 
it, and what is mean; and many and many is the puzzle that I have had in 
reading history, (or the works of fiction which go by that name,) to know 
whether I should laud up tothe skies, and endeavour, to the best of my small 
capabilities, toimitate the remarkable character about him whom I was read- 
ing, or whether [ should fling aside the book and the hero of it, as things 
altogether base, unworthy, laughable, and get a novel, or a game of billiards, 
or a pipe of tobacco, or the report of the last debate in the House, or any 
other employment which would leave the mind in a state of easy vacuity, 
rather than pester it with a vain set of dates relating to actions which are in 
themselves not worth a fig, or with a parcel of names of people whom it 
could do one no earthly good to remember.” 

His reflections upon history and humbug are not limited to what we 
have now quoted ; and they are too sage and original to be summarily 
dismissed :— 

‘** Madam, historians for the most part know very little ; and, secondly, 
only tell a little of what they know. As for those Greeks and Romans 
whom you have read of in sheep-skin, were you to know really what those 
monsters were, you would blush all over as red as a hollyhock, and put 
down the history-book in a fury. Many of our English worthies are no 
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better. You are not in asituation to know the real characters of any one of 
them. ‘They appear before you in their public capacities, but the indivi- 
duals you know not. Suppose, for instance, your mamma had purchased 
her tea in the Borough, from a grocer living there by the name of Green- 
acre ; suppose you had been asked out to dinner, and the gentleman of the 
house had sail, ‘ Ho! Frangois; a glass of champagne for Miss Smith ;’ 
Courvoisier would have served you just as any other footman would; you 
would never have known that there was anything extraordinary in these 
individuals, but would have thought of them only in their respective public 
characters of grocer and footman. This, madam, is history ; in which 
a man always appears dealing with the world in his apron, or his laced 
livery, but which has not the power, or the leisure, or, perhaps, is too high 
and mighty, to condescend to follow and study him in his privacy. Ah, 
my dear, when big and little men come to be measured rightly, and great 
and small actions to be weighed properly, and people to be stripped of their 
royal robes, beggars’ rags, generals’ uniforms, seedy out-at-elbowed coats, 
and the like, or the contrary,—nay, when souls come to be stripped of their 
wicked, deceiving bodies, and turned out stark-naked as they were before 
they were born, what a strange startling sight shall we see, and what a 
pretty figure shall some of us cut. Fancy now we shall see Pride, with his 
Stultz clothes and padding pulled off, and dwindled down to a forked radish! 
Fancy some angelic virtue, whose white raiment is suddenly whisked over 
his head, shewing us cloven feet and a tail. Fancy humility, eased of its 
sad load of cares, and want, and scorn, walking up to the very highest place 
of all, and blushing as he takes it. Fancy—but we must not fancy such a 
scene at all, which would be an outrage on public decency. Should we be 
any better than our neighbours? No, certainly; and as we can’t be vir- 
tuous, let us be decent. Fig-leaves are a very decent, becoming wear, and 
have been now in fashion for four thousand years. And so, my dear, his- 
tory is written on fig-leaves: would you have anything further? O fie! 
Yes, four thousand years ago that famous tree was planted. At their very 
first lie, our first parents made for it, and there it is still, the great HUM- 
BUG PLANT, stretching its wide arms, and sheltering beneath its leavess, 
as broad and green as ever, all the generations of men. ‘Thus, my dear, 
coquettes of your fascinating sex cover their persons with figgery, fantas- 
tically arranged, and call their masquerading modesty. Cowards fig them- 
selves out fiercely as ‘ salvage men,’ and make us believe that they are war- 
riors ; fools look very solemnly out from the dusk of the leaves, and we 
fancy in the gloom that they are sages ; and many a man sets a great wreath 
about his pate, and struts abroad a hero, whose claims we would all of us 
laugh at, could we but remove the ornament, and see his numskull bare.” 

Another sample will enhance the reader’s admiration of Mr. Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh’s humour. It is upon the armorial bearings of Napoleon’s 
generals, displayed in the Courch of the Invalides :— 

‘“ Ventreblue, Madam! what need have they of coats of arms and coronets, 
and wretched imitations of old, exploded, aristocratic gewgaws, that they 
had flung out of the country, with the heads of the owners in them some- 
times,—for, indeed, they were not particular,—a score of years before? What 
business, forsooth, had they to be meddling with gentility, and aping its 
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ways, who had courage, merit, daring, genius sometimes, and a pride of their 
own to support, if proud they were inclined to be? A clever young man, 
(who was not of a high family himself, but he had been bred up genteelly 
at Eton, and the university,) young Mr. George Canning, at the commence- 
ment of the French revolution, sneered at ‘Roland the Just with rib- 
bons in his shoes ;’ and the dandies, who then wore buckles, voted the sar- 
casm monstrous killing. It was a joke, my dear, worthy of a lacky, or of a 
silly, smart, parvenu, not knowing the society into which his luck had cast 
him, (God bless him ; in later years they taught him what they were!) and 
fancying in his silly intoxication that simplicity was ludicrous, and fashion 
respectable. See, now, fifty years are gone, and where are shoe-buckles ? 
Extinct, defunct, kicked into the irrevocable past off the toes of all Europe! 
How fatal to the parvenu throughout history has been this respect for shoe- 
buckles! Where, for stance, would the empire of Napoleon have been, 
if Ney and Lannes had never sported such a thing as a coat of arms, and 
had only written their simple names on their shields, after the fashion of 
Desaix’s scutcheon yonder! The bold republican who led the crowning 
charge at Marengo, and sent the best blood of the holy Roman empire to the 
right-about, died before the wretched, misbegotten, imperial heraldry was 
born that was to prove so fatal to the father of it. It has always been so; 
they won't amalgamate. A country must be governed by the one principle 
or the other ; but give in a republic an aristocracy ever so little chance, and 
it works, and plots, and sneaks, and bullies, and sneers itself into place, and 
you find democracy out of doors. Is it good that the aristocracy should so 
triumph? That is a question that you may settle according to your own 
notions and taste; and, permit me to say, I do not care twopence how you 
settle it. Large books have been written upon the subject in a variety of 
languages, and coming to a variety of conclusions. Great statesmen are 
there in our country, from Lord Londonderry down to Mr. Vincent, each in 
his degree maintaining his different opinion. But here, in the matter of 
Napoleon, is a simple fact : he founded a great, glorious, strong, potent ree 
public, able to cope with the best aristocracies in the world, and perhaps to. 
beat them all; he converts his republic into a monarchy, and surrounds his 
monarchy with what he calls aristocratic institutions,—and you know what 
becomes of him. The people estranged, the aristocracy faithless, (when did 
they ever pardon one who was not of themselves?) the imperial fabric tum- 
bles to the ground. If it teaches nothing else, my dear, it teaches one a 
great point of policy,—namely, to stick by one’s party.” 

We have given it as our opinion in another article, that there is a great 
deal of nonsense, cant and humbug constantly uttered relative to our alli- 
ance with the French, and are glad to have such high authority to back us 
as that of a Michael Angelo. He says :— 

“The French hate us. They hate us, my dear, profoundly and despe- 
rately ; and there never was such a hollow humbug in the world as the 
French alliance. Men get a character for patriotism in France merely by 
hating England. Directly they go into strong opposition (where, you know, 
people are always more patriotic than on the ministerial side), they appeal 
to the people, and have their hold on their people by hating England in 
common with them. Why? It is along story; and the hatred may be 
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accounted for by many reasons, both political and social. Any time these 
eight hundred years this ill-will has been going on, and has been transmitted, 
on the French side, from father to son: on the French side, not on ours; 
we have had no (or few) defeats ‘to complain of,—no invasions to make us 
angry. But you see that to discuss such a period of time would demand a 
considerable number of pages; and for the present we will avoid the exa- 
mination of the question. But they hate us,—that is the long and short of 
The “Chronicle of the Drum” is in verse that sounds and beats as if it 
had been written during a roll-call. It is spirited and pithy. The Chro- 
nicler relates the feats that have been achieved to the rattle of his drum, from 
Henry of Navarre’s time down to those of the re-intombed Emperor. Here 
are specimens :— 
‘*‘ Brought up in the art military 
For four generations we are ; 
My ancestors drummed for King Harry, 
The Huguenot lad of Navarre. 
And as each man in life has his station 
According as Fortune may fix, 
While Condé was waving the baton, 
My grandsire was trolling the sticks. 


Ah! those were the days for commanders ! 
What glories my grandfather won, 

Ere bigots, and lackeys, and panders, 
The fortunes of France had undone! 

In Germany, Flanders, and Holland,— 
What foeman resisted us then ? 

No ; my grandsire was ever victorious, 
My grandsire and Monsieur Turenne. 


He died, and our noble battalions 
The jade, fickle Fortune, forsook ; 
And at Blenheim, in spite of our valiance, 
The victory lay with Malbrook. 
The news it was brought to King Louis ; 
Corbleu ! how his majesty swore, 
When he heard they had taken my grandsire, 
And twelve thousand gentlemen more ! 
. * * . * 
“** T looked when the drumming was o’er, 
I looked, but our hero was gone ; 
We were destined to see him once more, 
When we fought on the Mount of St. John. 
The Emperor rode through our files ; 
"T'was June, and a fair Sunday morn ; 
The lines of our warriors for miles 
Stretched wide through the Waterloo corn. 
In thousands we stood on the plain, 
The red coats were crowning the height ; 
‘Go scatter yon English,’ he said ; 
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‘We'll sup, lads, at Brussels to-night.’ 
We answered his voice with a shout! 

Our eagles were bright in the sun ; 
Our drums and our cannon spoke out, 

And the thundering battle begun. 


One charge to another succeeds, 
Like waves that a hurricane bears ; 
All day do our galloping steeds 
Dash fierce on the enemy’s squares. 
At noon we began the fell onset, 
We charged up the Englishman’s hill ; 
And madly we charged it at sunset.— 
His banners were floating there still. 


Go to! I will tell you no more ; 

You know how the battle was lost. 
Ho! fetch me a beaker of wine, 

And, comrades, I’ll give out a toast. 
I'l] give you a curse cn all traitors, 

Who plotted our Emperor's ruin ; 
And a curse on those red-coated English, 

Whose bayonets helped our undoing.’” 





Art. XVII.—The Domestic Management of the Sick Room, necessary in 
Aid of Medical Treatment for the Cure of Diseases. By A. T. 
Tuomson, M.D. Longman. 

Dr. THomson has brought the results of extensive observation to bear upon 

certain philosophic or scientitic principles in this important work: so as to 

teach nurses and others who have not any regular medical knowledge how 
to second the prescriptions of the physician, by regulations and treatment 
in respect of air, aliment, light and darkness of the sick chamber, exercise, 

&c., the patient himself, in many cases, having the power of self-manage- 

ment. The doctor communicates valuable information and throws out 

striking suggestions with regard to the regulation of the mind and its pas- 
sions ; while his observations relative to the training of the young from 

their birth to puberty, so as to invigorate the constitution, are not less im- 

portant and sensible. Many directions are given, too, respecting specific 

diseases ; and when it is understood that Dr. Thomson’s subject embraces 
everything which it seems needful to say concerning the furniture proper for 

a sick room, cleanliness, the application of leeches, &c., the preparation of 

poultices, &c., the use and kinds of baths, the choice of nurses, and many such 

means of cure, it will be at once perceived that the subject of his book 1s 
broad, varied, and interesting ; and that it admits of learned as well as co- 
pious elucidation. 

Having in a former paper called attention to the subject of Medical Re- 
form, we shall here quote a passage to show how inoperative and practically 
deficient may be all the improvements suggested by Dr. Sinclair, Mr. 
Hawes, or Mr. Warburton, unless great care be taken in the matter of 
treatment in the sick room. 
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‘When all the arrangements are completed in the sick room, little benefit 
can be anticipated if a proper nurse be not obtained to render them avail- 
able to the invalid. Before describing the qualifications requisite to con- 
stitute an efficient nurse, I cannot avoid embracing this opportunity of men- 
tioning the great difficulty of procuring properly-instructed nurses in this 
country. It is, indeed, to be greatly lamented, that amidst the numerous 
improvements which characterise the present zera, the females who assume 
to themselves the character of sick-nurses, and are employed as such, are 
still leit to acquire information respecting the important duties which their 
office demands, from imperfect experience, or from accident. We expect 
that the skill of our medical attendants shall be certified by diplomas and 
licences before they are permitted to practice; but we leave their orders to 
be executed by the ignorant and the prejudiced, who not only too often 
fail in performing what they are ordered, but who, with the usual temerity 
of ignorance, presume to oppose their own opinions to those of the physician. 
Every female who wishes to act as a sick-nurse, should be obliged to serve 
a certain time as an assistant nurse in one of the public hospitals, and to re- 
ceive a certificate of her efficiency before she leaves the establishment. 
The advantages which the public would derive from a body of nurses edu- 
cated in this manner, must be obvious to’ every one who has had opportuni- 
ties of observing the miserable working of the present system. We should 
no longer have to lament the neglect of cleanliness, inattention to ventila- 
tion and temperature, an obstinate and presumptuous opposition to the or- 
ders of the medical practitioner in reference to diet: we should no longer 
hear of doses of medicine being given hazardous to life, or of patients poi- 
soned by topical applications administered as internal medicines, and of nu- 
merous other evils which are now, unhappily, of daily occurrence.” 

Hear how the imagination may influence the effects of medicines :— 

‘Peculiar effects of medicines sometimes depend on the imagination of 
the invalid, sometimes on preconceived prejudices respecting the action of 
the medicines, Many instances of these influences might be mentioned ; but 
three will suffice to demonstrate their power. The late Dr. James Gregory 
had ordered an opiate to a young man, to relieve sleepless nights under which 
he had suffered in convalescence from fever. He informed the patient that 
he had prescribed an anodyne, to be taken at bed-time ; but the invalid be- 
ing somewhat deaf, understood him to say an aperient. Next morning, on 
the doctor inquiring whether he had slept after the anodyne, he replied, 
‘Anodyne! I thought it was an aperient; and it has, indeed, operated 
briskly.’ A female lunatic was admitted into the County Asylum at Han- 
well, under Sir William Ellis: she imagined that she was labouring under a 
complaint which required the use of mercury; but Sir William, finding 
that the idea of the existence of that disease was an insane delusion, yet 
considering that flattering the opinion of the lunatic to a certain degree 
Would be favourable to the recovery of her reason, ordered bread pills for 
her, and called them mercurial pills: after a few days she was salivated, and 
the pills were discontinued ; on again ordering them after the salivation had 
subsided, she was a second time affected in the same manner: and this 
again happened on the recurrence to the use of the pills a third time. A 
lady, who was under the author’s care, assured him that opium in any form 
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always caused headache, and restlessness, and vomiting on the followin 
morning : and on prescribing laudanum for her under its usual name, ‘ tine. 
tura opii,’ he found that her account of its effects was correct; but on pre- 
scribing it under the term ‘tinctura thebaica,’ which she did not under- 
stand (she read every prescription), it produced its usual salutary effect ; 
and was continued for some time without inducing the smallest inordiuate 
action. The author has also met with instances where similar prejudices 
respecting particular medicines were as readily overcome. Nostrums owe 
the beneficial powers which they occasionally display to this influence of the 
imagination. 





Art. XVIII.—An Essay on the Congress of Nations for the Adjustment 
of International Disputes without Recourse to Arms. By Wo. Lapp. 
Ward. 

Tuts Essay contains the substance of a number of others on the same sub- 

ject, a reward having been offered by the American Peace Society for the 

best that should be produced. About forty were sentin, but the judges were 
unable to decide which one out of five of them, ought to gain the prize. 

After various proceedings, it was determined that the President of the 

Society, Mr. Ladd, should take upon himself the task of extracting “all 

the matter from the rejected essays worth preserving.” This he set him- 

self to do; and the volume before us is the fruit of his labour. 

It is a respectable volume both as regards thought and feeling. Even 
its literary execution is creditable, and by no means pie-bald or apparently 
patched and dovetailed ; for Mr, Ladd seems to have digested well the 
substance of the contributions submitted to him, and no doubt added 
considerably from his own independent mint; thus producing unity of 
doctrine, and uniformity of manner. 

The course recommended in the Essay is that two congresses be insti- 
tuted,—one legislative and the other judicial. The duty of the former 
ought to be that of forming an international code of laws, so as to set at 
rest the still disputed points; and that of the latter to decide upon such 
cases of dispute as might from time to time arise between particular states. 
Each of our readcrs will judge for himself relative to the practical power, 
and efficiency of such institutions. 





Art. XIX.—What can be done to suppress the Opium Trade. By Wit- 

LIAM GrosER. Richardson. 
Mr. Grosser, who styles himself Secretary to the Anti-Opium Society, of 
course, strongly reprobates the Opium Trade ; says, it is within the power 
of the East India Company to repress it ; and that if the Leadenhall Street 
sovereigns neglect or refuse to perform that which humanity and morals so 
imperiously call for, then the British public, who can do it, must abolish the 
devastating evil without delay. 





—_) 


Art. XX.—The Works of Josephus. Part VII. Virtue. 
Tuer “ Antiquities” are concluded in this Part ; and ‘The Wars of the 
Jews ; or the History of the Destruction of Jerusalem,” is commenced. 
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Art. XXI.—Canadian Scenery. Part 8. Virtue. 
PERHAPS it is because this part is the last of these Illustrations into which 
we have looked, that we think its plates the most clear, the points the best 
defined, and the harmony the most perfect that we have yet discovered even 
in this exquisite work. We have not had leisure to look into the let- 
ter-press. 





Art. XXII,—An Index of Prohibited Books, by Command of the Pre- 
sent Pope Gregory XVI., in 1835; being the latest Specimen of the Lite- 
rary Policy of the Church of Rome. By the Rev. JosspH Menpuam, 
M.A. Duncan. 

Tue title of this book is a misleading one, for it contains an old index of 

works prohibited some centuries ago, although later Popes may have 

proved their literary policy to be far behind the spirit of their age, by re- 
newals of an absurd, a blind, and what must generally be an idle and des- 
pised expression of authority. We do not, however, think that Mr. Mend- 
ham has manifested so much of sound discretion and liberality as of zeal 
on the present occasion ; for the index is made use of as a text for a violent 


and virulent assault on Catholicism, and of certain Catholic publications as 
well as writers. 





Art. XXIIT.—Antipopery. By Joun RoceErs. 

Tis is a new, or rather a remodelled edition of a curious volume 
by Mr. Rogers, that was noticed by us on its first appearance. The 
author on the former occasion attacked other churches and sects, but now 
confines himself to the Scarlet Lady: and certainly he neither wants will 
nor ability to strike hard. His learning and reading, too, are considerable ; 
but what is more, he is an originalist. The subject of his book, and the 
nature of the controversy forbid us entering into any scrutiny of the author’s 
arguments. The Rev. Joseph Mendham should be applied to by Mr. 
Rogers, if areview written in a congenial spirit is earnestly desired. 








Art. XXIV.—The Accidence and Principles of English Grammar. By 
B. H. Smarr. 

A YALUABLE work,—an excellent purpose ably carried out; for Mr. Sharp 

has not only perceived, but clearly illustrated that grammar is regulated by 

rational principles, and that it is closely allied to other and high departments 

of science as well as art; and also that words are to be regarded as the 

signs of things or of ideas. 





Art. XXV.—Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, with 
Appendices and Plans of School-Houses. 

Procrgss after all is being made, although long deferred was the practical 

beginning, in behalf of National Education; and what is still more encou- 

raging that which has already been done or suggested by the Committee of 

Council, appears to be so judicious and so necessary the moment that it is 
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understood, that much of the alarm and the heat which so long prevailed 
with regard to the Government plan and experiment is settling down into 
a temperate state; so that the probability is that ere long, an almost unani- 
mous demand will be made for education to all, and to be superintended by 
some one national board formed upon a liberal and comprehensive basis, 
From the “ Minutes” we shall now quote one short passage referring to 
play-grounds, which are with the most obvious propriety recommended to 
be attached to school-houses. After stating that the absence of such 
accommodation is a serious defect, for it renders the street the resort of 
the children after school-hours, it is remarked,— 

‘Tf the master be unprovided with an exercise- ground, he is without the 
most effectual means of ascertaining, by being a spectator, or joining in 
their sports, the characters of the children under his care, and of training 
their habits. At the best, the teacher ofa day-school cannot hope altogether 
to correct the effects of evil example at the child’s home: and therefore to 
increase the beneficial influence cf his own more elevated mind on the 
thoughts and habits of his scholars, he should possess the means of attracting 
them to spend a large portion of the time devoted to exercise in the neigh- 
bourhood of the school-house, where the development of character may 
proceed under his better than paternal care. The physical training of the 
children may therefore be usefully provided for on other grounds than its 
tendency to develop the muscular powers, and to render the scholars robust 
and vigorous. The physical exercises of the play-ground extend the moral 
influence of the teacher, by encouraging the children to remain under his 
care during the hours of recreation.” 








Art. XXVI.—Erro, a Romantic Poem. By Epwarp Noyce Browne. 
London: Hodgson. 

A GRIEF-SHADOWED pilgrim, an old man, wanders about, and is made to 
take ashare, more or lessin the stories told, which, if the public reception of 
the two before us be favourable, are to be increased in number. We, how- 
ever, see nothing in the plan or in the execution, so far as Mr. Browne has 
yet gone, to make us long for more; nor anything much better or worse 
than hundreds of maidens and young men are constantly surfeiting us with, 
in the shape of verse. 





Art. XXVII.—A Present from Germany ; or the Christmas-Tree. Trans- 
lated from the German by Emity Berry. London: Fox. 

A cuitp’s book, containing a diversity of little tales, charged with lessons 

and sentimentality, sometimes peculiarly German, of a moral and religious 

nature. The descriptions of externai nature will reach and interest a child's . 

mind, and guide to pleasurable and profitable observation. 





Art. XX VIII.—Wild Flowers fromthe Glens. By E. J. J. Dublin: Curry 
and Co. 

Taxes of a romantic cast, illustrative of the superstitions of the Glens of 

Antrim, and descriptive of the scenery. The authoress is not only young 
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but unassuming, modest but gifted,—a natural alliance. More experience 
will cure her, probability, of a tendency to over-lay her Wild Flowers with 
those of words, and also lend her a deeper insight into character. Buta 
warmer enthusiasm for nature and country, and a more amiable or pious 
spirit we do not look for, and can hardly desire. 





Art. XXIX.—Fisher’s Historic Illustrations of the Bible. Division II. 
The ‘* Descent from the Cross” in this portion of these Illustrations, is 
not only, in a pecuniary view, worth double the price charged for the ‘‘ Divi- 
sion,” but the purchaser will experience much difficulty in procuring an en- 
graving of this celebrated work by Rubens, at all equal to the one 
beivre us. When we mention that there are others from pictures and designs 
by West, Guercino, and N. Poussin, we need not say more than that all the 


prints are remarkably good, considering the scale and price of the publication. 





Art. XXX.—The Child and the Hermit: or a Sequel to the Story with- 

out an End. By C. M. Darton and Clarke. 
WHEN we say, and it is not more than the truth, that the Sequel is worthy 
of being joined to Goethe’s Story, what higher praise can we bestow? The 
author has not only imbibed the spirit of the great prototype in the gladden- 
ing and sacred work of directing, conducting, and enlarging the child’s mind 
and tastes throughout the realms which that beautiful and wondrous school, 
nature, furnishes ; but we think we discover exquisite touches of instructive 
sentiment and of tender appeals, which feminine feeling can alone contribute. 
The wood-engravings are suitable and fine. 





Art. XXXI.—Dictionary of the Art of Printing, No. 9. By Wit.iaM 

SavacE. London: Longman. 
Tx1s number begins with a continuation of the article Imposing, and ends 
with abbreviations of Law Authorities. The article Ink, of course, is 
included, and is not without a popular interest ; while that of Jrish, we 
imagine, must be of importance to the Trade, at the same time that it deals 
with curious specimens in the history of alphabets and of letters—the signs 
of sounds. 








Art. XXXII.—Religion and her Name. A Metrical Tract; with Note’ 
By Joun Searcu. London: Ridgway. 
Joun SEARCH, is a searching, pungent, and learned writer, and in a novel 
shape, manfully stands up in behalf of education for the poor, besides lash- 
‘ng anomalies disgraceful to professors of religion, as well as to the history 
f churches, 





a 


Arr. XXXIII.—A Catalogue of Books. Henry C. Boun. 1841 
(HERE certainly never was a catalogue of books published in lany country 
hat could be compared to this, either as to size or the number of works 
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which it names. It contains upwards of 2000 octavo and closely printed 
pages, the actual outlay, towards the compilation of it, Mr. Bohn tells us, 
having been upwards of 2000 pounds, besides his own trouble, which 
must have been prolonged for years, and laborious. 

The catalogue is intended to represent Mr. Bohn’s celebrated and se- 
lect stock, either in actual possession or accessible. The prices are men- 
tioned, the best editions are chosen, and various particulars are generally 
stated, so as to inform and satisfy the collectors of splendid or rare books, 
We should say that the portly volume must be eagerly sought after and 
perused by every one smitten with Biblio-mania, and also that it will 
bring a remunerating list of purchasers to Mr. Bohn s magnificent stocked 
shelves. 





Art. XXXIV.—Jest and Earnest: a Series of Essays. Cunningham. 
Tueset Essays are evidently by a,juvenile writer: and will, we are con- 
vinced, meet such a reception as must encournge him in the walks of lite- 
rary composition. There is matter in the pieces, point and terseness in his 
diction, and considerable humour in his fancy, although of a serious rather 
than a broad or bitter character. We could, however, point out deficiencies, 
and perhaps affectations in the course of the pieces. _ For instance there is 
not merely a sameness and a sketchy slightness in the snatches of charac- 
ter and circumstances which he gives, but we fancied that we discovered a 
self-satisfying idea of his expertness inthat way. There is however good 
promise in him. 





Art. XXXV.—The Seer; or, Commonplaces Refreshed. By Leicu 
Hunt. Intwo Parts. Part 1. and 1I. London: Moxon. 
Essays reprinted from different periodicals, and therefore, new to many 
of our readers. They are in the author’s best peculiar style, full of sym- 
pathy with everything in nature and simple character around him, however 
plain, ordinary, or unobtrusive ; working from, or bestowing upon them 
floods of sentiment, or of playful grace, both of fancy and expression, to the 
astonishment and delight of the reader. Just go forth with him on a “‘ Dusty 
Day,” or if you prefer moisture, on a “‘ Rainy ;”’ pluck up or lend a few 
moments, thought with him upon a “pebble;” or if you have a 
relish for character, take him for a limner of yonder “ Butcher ;” 
and then say if there is anything so common that you may not 
deck it with a rich garniture of thought, so homely as not to appeal toa 
heart-moving speculation. But originality and subtle refinement are required 
for these things,which Leigh Hunt possesses and luxuriates in, with unsur- 
passed tenderness and suggestive glee. Inthe second part ‘* The Piano- 
forte” appears, and a more beautiful or pleasing paper was never written 

even by Hunt himself; one richer in thought, sound sense, and poetry. 














